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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

PUNJAB 

VOLUME I 

Punjab {Panjdd ).—In its strict etymological sense the General 
Punjab, or * land of the five rivers,’ is the country enclosed and fi®scrip- 
watered by the J helum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej ; ^ 

but the Province as now constituted includes also the table-land 
of Sirhind between the Sutlej and the Jumna to the south of 
the former river, the Sind-Sagar Doab or wedge of country 
between the Jhelum and the Indus, and west of the latter 
river the two tracts which form Dera Ghazi Khan and part of 
Mianwali District. The Province lies between 27° 39' and 
34° 2' N. and 69® 23' and 79® 2' E., and with its Native States 
has an area of 133,741 square miles, being larger by one-tenth 
than the British Isles, and comprising a tenth of the area of the 
Indian Empire. Of the total area, 36,532 square miles belong 
to Native States under the political control of the Punjab 
Government, and the rest is British territory. The population 
in 1901 was 24,754,737 (of whom 4,424,398 were in the Native 
States), or 8-4 per cent, of the whole population of the Indian 
Empire. 

On the north the Himalayan rangesvdivide the Punjab from Boun- 
Kashmir and the North-West Frontier Province. On the west 
the Indus forms its main boundary wi||^the latter Province, 
except that the Punjab includes the strip of riverain which 
forms the Isa Khel tahsll of Mianwali District, west of that 
river. Its south-western extremity also lies west of the Indus 
and forms the large District of Dera Ghazi Kh^n, thereby 
extending its frontier to the Sulaiman range, which divides it 
from Baluchistan. On the extreme south-west the Province 
adjoins Sind, and the Rajputana desert forms its southern 
border. On the east, the Jumna and its tributary the Tons 
divide it from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, its 
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frontier north of the sources of the latter river being contiguous 
with Chinese Tibet. 

The Province falls into five main physical divisions. Three 
of these—the Himalayan region, the Himalayan submontane 
which stretches from the Jumna to the Salt Range, and the 
arid plateaux of that range—are small in area, but the sub¬ 
montane is the most fertile and wealthiest in the Punjab. The 
other two are the arid south-western plains, and the western 
portion of the Indo-Gangetic Plain west which extends as far 
eastward as l.ahore. Both these divisions are of vast extent, 
but infertile towards the south, where they encroach on the 
plains of Sind and Rajputana. 

The Punjab proper comprises five dodhs, or tracts lying 
between two rivers. These received their names from the 
emperor Akbar, who formed them by combining the first letters 
of the names of the rivers between which they lie. They are : 
the Blst Jullundiir, also called the Saharwal Doab, lying between 
the Beas and the Sutlej; the Bari, between the old bed of the 
Bcas and the Ravi; the Rechna (Rachin-ab, or Rachin-ao), 
between the Ravi and the Chenab ; the Chinhath, between the 
Chenab and the Bihat (another name for the Jhelum), also 
called the Chaj; and the Sind-Sagar, between the Indus and 
the Jhelum or Bihat. 

The whole Central Punjab is a vast alluvial plain ; but the 
north-east of the Province is formed of a section of the Hima¬ 
layas, stretching up to and beyond the great central ranges so as 
to include the Tibetan cantons of Lahul and Spiti. The Salt 
Rangk, with the plateaux which lie to the north between it and 
the Indus, forms its north-western angle, and the Sulaiman 
Range forms the southern half of the western frontier of the 
Province. These are the only mountain systems of impor¬ 
tance ; but a few insignificant outliers of the Aravalli system 
traverse Gurgaon District in the extreme south-east, and 
terminate in the famous Ridge at Delhi. 

All the seven grealT-ivers of the Punjab rise in the Himalayas, 
and after long courses, sometimes of several hundred miles, 
amid snow-clad ranges, they debouch on the plains. The slope 
of the low country is to the south and south-west, and is very 
gradual, s'^ldom exceeding 2 feet in a mile; and this deter¬ 
mines the course of the rivers. In the process of time 
each stream has cut for itself a wide valley, which lies well 
below the level of the plain, and whose banks mark the 
extreme limits of the course on either side. Within this valley 
the river meanders in a narrow but ill-defined and ever-shifting 
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channel. In the winter the stream is comparatively small; but 
as the mountain snows melt at the approach of the hot season, 
the waters rise and overflow the surrounding country, often 
to a distance of several miles on either side. At the close of 
the rainy season, the waters recede, leaving wide expanses of 
fertile loam or less fertile sand. 

Of these seven rivers the Indus is the greatest. Already 
a mighty stream when it emerges from the Hazara hills, it flows 
almost due south past Attock. Here it enters a deep gorge, 
terminating at Kalabagh, where it pierces the Salt Range. 
Thus far it forms the western boundary; but south of Kalabagh 
it enters the Province, and divides the Isa Khel tahsil of 
Mianwali from the rest of that District. Farther south again 
it forms the western boundary until it re-enters Punjab territory 
near Bhakkar, and divides Dera Ghazi Khan from Mianwali 
and Muzaffargarh Districts and from the State of Bahawalpur. 
The Jhelum enters the Punjab east of the Salt Range, flowing 
south between this and the Pabbi hills, which terminate at 
Mong Rasul. Thence the river flows west and then south 
until it is joined by the Chenab near Jhang. The Chenab 
rises in the Himalayan canton of Lahul within the Province, 
and after traversing the Chamba State and the Jammu province 
of Kashmir debouches on the plains east of the Jhelum, into 
which it falls about 225 miles from the hills. The Ravi, rising 
in Chamba, reaches the plain below Dalhousie, and joins the 
combined waters of the Jhelum and Chenab 50 miles south of 
Jhang. The united streams of these three rivers form the 
Trimab. The Beas, rising on the south of the Rhotang pass 
on the opposite side of the Central Himalaya to the Ravi, 
traverses the Kulu valley southvrard, and then bends suddenly 
westward, through the Mandi State and Kangra District, until 
it turns the northern flank of the Siwaliks, and enters the plains 
within a few miles of the Ravi. Thfhcc its course is more 
southerly, and it falls into the Sutlej about 70 miles from its 
debouchure. The Sutlej, rising near tl# source of the Indus 
in Tibet, enters the Province near the Shipki Pass, traverses 
Bashahr and other States of the Simla Hills, and pierces the 
Siwaliks near Rupar. Thence it runs almost due west to its 
junction with the Beas near Sobraon, where it takes a more 
southerly course for 270 miles, and falls into the Trimab 
9 miles north of Uch. Below this confluence the waters of the 
Jhelum, Chenab and Ravi, Sutlej and Beas form the Panjnad, 
or ‘ five rivers,’ which fall into the Indus at Mithankot. Lastly, 
the Jumna, the only one of the great rivers of the Province 
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which ultimately drains into the Bay of Bengal, rises in Tehrl 
State in the United Provinces, and from its junction with the 
Tons at the eastern extremity of Sirmur territory forms the 
boundary between the Punjab and the United Provinces for 
a distance of over 200 miles. 

The Province presents great varieties of scenery, from the 
snow peaks and glaciers of the Upper Himalayas to the deserts 
of shifting sand in the Sind-S^ar Doab and Bahawalpur, The 
scenery of the Himalayas has often been described. In the 
Salt Range it is picturesque and even grand in places, and in 
the interior of the range the slopes are everywhere green with 
box and bog-myrtle. The southern face exhibits a very rugged 
and broken appearance, but on the north the contours of the 
hills arc for the most part smooth and undulating. Between 
the Salt Range and the Himalayas the aspect of the country 
varies greatly, from the deep, shaly, and infertile ravines of 
Jhelum to the rich uplands of Gujar Khan. The Siwaliks and 
the Pabbi hills are much tamer than the Salt Range, and the 
vegetation which clothes them is coarser and scantier, though 
the Jaswan Dun in Hoshiarpur is not lacking in richness and 
beauty. But the characteristic scenery of the Punjab is that 
of the plains, and the contrast between their appearance before 
and after the crops have been cut is most striking. As harvest 
approaches, the traveller, especially in the irrigated tracts, rides 
through an endless expanse of weaving crops of different shades 
of colour, out of which the villages seem to rise like islets in 
an ocean of green. After the harvest all is changed; and the 
dull brown of the fields is relieved only by the trees, solitary or 
in groves and avenues, and by the hamlets and village ponds. 
The lowlands through which the great rivers work their way 
retain some of their verdure throughout the year, and, espe¬ 
cially in the east of the Province, are studded with groves and 
gardens. But in the p^iateaux between the rivers, and in the 
great sandy plains of the south, where cultivation is impossible 
without the aid of ifiificial irrigation, the scanty vegetation 
takes a more sober hue, and the only relief the eye can find 
from the stretches of bare soil is afforded by stunted and 
infrequent bushes. 

Geologitfally the Punjab falls into three natural divisions : 
the plains, the Salt Range, and the Himalayas. The plains 
consist almost entirely of the Indo-Gangetic alluvium, but 
contain beds of sedimentary rocks of Peninsular type. These 

* Condensed from a note by Mr. H. H. Hayden, Geological Survey of 
India. 
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comprise a small area of rocks of a transition age, which form 
a series of outliers of the Aravalli rocks at Delhi and to the 
south and south-east, whence they are known as the Delhi 
system \ They are composed of a lower group of slates and 
limestones, and an upper and much thicker group of quartz¬ 
ites ; the upper beds, known as the Alwar quartzites, are 
exposed on the Ridge at Delhi. Two small outliers, also 
referred to the Delhi system, are fgund near the Chenab, at 
Chiniot and Kirana, within 35 miles of the beds of extra¬ 
peninsular type found in the Salt Range. From the strong 
contrast they afford in petrological and dynamic conditions, 
they are almost certainly older than the oldest rocks of that 
range and in all probability pre-Cambrian. 

In the north of the Province the Salt Range stretches from Salt 
the Jhelum valley on the east to the Indus on the west, and 
crops up again beyond that river. Its geological features are 
particularly interesting, and the age of the salt which gives its • 
name to the hills is still uncertain. The lowest beds to which 
a definite period can be assigned are shales, yielding trilobites, 
oboluSy and hyolithes^ and regarded as Lower Cambrian. They 
are underlain, with apparent conformity, by purple sandstone, 
which may also be Cambrian. From its apparent position 
below this sandstone the salt marl has been classed as I.ower 
Cambrian or pre-Cambrian, but it also occurs at various 
horizons of higher levels. It has no appearance of stratification, 
but is a soft, structureless mass, showing no signs of sedi¬ 
mentary origin. In it are found immense masses of rock-salt, 
and bands and strings of gypsum, with disintegrated patches of 
dolomite. Magnesian sandstone appears to lie conformably 
on the obolus shales, but has yielded only fragmentary fossils. 

It is, however, probable that this, together with the overlying 
salt pseudomorph sandstone, belongs to the Cambrian system. 

A great break then occurs, representing the Silurian and 
Devonian and part of the Carboniferous epochs; and the next 
formation, a boulder-bed, lies unconforilftbly on all the older 
deposits. It consists of faceted and striated boulders 
embedded in a fine matrix, giving evidence of a glacial origin : 
a few fossils are found, including Conularia^ and the series is 
regarded as Lower Permian, of the same age as the Talcher 
boulder-bed. The Upper Permian is represented by olive and 
speckled sandstones and lavender clay, containing Conulatia 
and other fossils, and the Productus beds which yield Xenaspis 
and Cyclolobus, Over these are found Lower Triassic beds of 
^ Manual of ike Geology of India^ p. 69 (* The Delhi System *). 
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limestone, sandstone, and marl, containing ammonites, and 
termed ceratite beds. The Middle and Upper Trias appear to be 
wanting, the ceratites being overlain by sandstones, oolites, and 
shales, in the upper beds of which have been found ammonites 
and belemnites of Upper Jurassic age. They are followed by 
pisolitic sandstones, containing at the Chichali pass a rich 
Lower Cretaceous (neocomian) flora, and overlain uncon- 
formably by shales and sandstones with coal seams passing into 
Nummulitic limestone, the coal and limestone being of Lower 
Tertiary (eocene) age. Above the limestone is another uncon¬ 
formity, followed by a great mass of sandstone, with beds of 
red clay similar to the Nahan beds of the Himalayas; this in 
turn is overlain by typical Siwalik sandstones. 

I lima- The Himalayas fall into three broad divisions : a northern, 
layas. a, central, and a southern. I'he northern, known as the 

/one. Tibetan zone, extends through Kanawar and Spiti into 

' Lahul, and affords an almost unbroken sequence of sedi¬ 
mentary deposits ranging from Cambrian to Cretaceous. The 
oldest beds are slates and quartzites, for the most part 
unfossiliferous, but containing in the higher beds trilobites and 
other fossils of Middle and Upper Cambrian age. I'hese are 
overlain, unconformably, by conglomerate, followed by a great 
mass of red quartzite, believed to be of Lower Silurian age, and 
passing up into limestone and marl with Silurian fossils 
(trilobites, corals, &c.). The limestone gradually gives place 
to a white quartzite which is one of the most characteristic 
horizons of the Himalayas. Except in Kanawar and Upper 
Spiti the quartzite is usually overlain by beds of Upper Permian 
age, but near Lis in Kanawar a great thickness of limestone 
and shale is found; the limestone contains a rich fauna of 
Lower Carboniferous age and the shales have yielded Upper 
C'arboniferous brachiopods and bryozoa. Next in order is a 
conglomerate of variable thickness, overlain by calcareous sand¬ 
stone and a bed of dark micaceous shale representing the 
Permian. The upp€^^nost bed, known as the Productus shales, 
is found throughout the Himalayas, and contains Upper 
Permian brachiopods and ammonites. The latter are especially 
interesting, as they are closely allied to species (Xenaspis car- 
honaria an^ Cyclolobus oldhami) from the upper Productus 
limestone of the Salt Range. Above these shales is a thin 
shaly band with ammonites, known as the Otoceras beds, 
which passes into a vast thickness of limestone, intercalated by 
shale, and representing the whole of the Trias, and the Lower 
and probably Middle Jurassic. Fossils are numerous through- 
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out, and representatives of all subdivisions in the Alpine Trias 
have been recognized. The limestones are succeeded by the 
well-known Spiti shales, famous for their ammonites. They 
are of Upper Jurassic age, and are overlain by the Giumal 
sandstone and Chikkim limestone and shales representing the 
Cretaceous system. 

A broad zone of metamorphic, crystalline, and unfossiliferous Central 
rocks forms the axis of the Himal^as. The crystallines are 
partly intrusive, and partly the result of contact with the meta¬ 
morphism of the Cambrian slates in the northern zone. South 
of the metamorphics, however, the unfossiliferous sedimentary 
rocks extend from Chamba through Kangra and the Simla Hill 
States to Garhwal. They consist chiefly of limestones, slates, 
quartzites, and conglomerates of unknown age, and have been 
divided into three systems. The Jaunsar system, regarded as 
the oldest, consists of grey slates overlain by blue limestones, 
followed by red slates and quartzites exposed near Chakrata. ^ 

In Jaunsar-Bawarand the east of Sirmur the quartzites are over- 
lain by a considerable thickness of trap and volcanic ash. 

Above the Jaunsar system a great development of limestones 
forms most of the higher parts of the mountains running north 
from Deoban, and is known as the Deoban system. It is also 
seen in Sirmur, and in the Shali peak north of Simla. Above 
this follows the carbonaceous system, covering the greatest part 
of the Lower Himalayas. At the base is a great thickness of 
grey slate, with beds of grit and quartzite, resembling the 
Cambrian slates of the Tibetan zone. The slates, which are 
known as the infra-Blaini or Simla slates, are overlain by 
a characteristic series of conglomerates or boulder-slate and 
pink dolomitic limestone, which has been recognized in many 
parts of the Simla Hill States, while similar beds occur near 
Mussoorie on the east and in Chamba to the north-west. 

These are overlain by carbonaceo^ shale, followed by a 
quartzite bed of variable thickness, the two being included in 
the infra-Krol group, while the overlyiilj^ Krol beds consist of 
limestone with subordinate bands of carbonaceous shale, the 
limestone attaining a great thickness in the Krol mountain 
near Solon. The age of the Jaunsar and Deoban systems is 
quite unknown; the carbonaceous system has b^en referred 
in part to the Permian and in part (the Krol limestone) to 
the Trias, but this classification is not final. 

The sub-Himalayan zone consists entirely of Tertiary beds, Sub-Hima- 
as a rule abutting against the pre-Tertiary rocks of the central 
and lower zone. These are comparatively narrow on the east. 
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but gradually widen, till on the north-west they spread over the 
plains, forming a continuous mantle covering Jhelum and Rawal¬ 
pindi Districts, and extending to the northern parts of the Salt 
Range. The lowest or Sabathu group consists of grey and red 
gypseous shales, with subordinate bands of limestone. It is 
overlain conformably by the Dagshai group, composed of a 
great thickness of grey sandstones, with bright red nodular 
clays. These are followed by bright red or purple clays, over- 
lain by sandstones which constitute the Kasauli group. The 
Sabathu group yields fossils of Nummulitic age, while no 
recognizable fossils have been found in the Dagshai, and only 
plant remains in the Kasauli group; but it is probable that the 
two last represent the oligocene and lower miocene of Europe. 
The Upper Tertiary or Siwalik series is separated from all the 
older beds by one of the most marked structural features of 
the Himalayas, the main boundarj'^ fault, a great dislocation 
which can be traced for long distances along the lower parts of 
the range. Sandstones and red clay form the lowest group, 
being well seen at Nahan. They are succeeded, often uncon- 
formably, by many thousand feet of very soft grey sandstone, 
with bands of clay. 1’hese are overlain by conglomerates 
which constitute the uppermost portion of the Siwalik series. 

In the Siwalik Hills the thickness of the series is at least 
15,000 feet. The two upper groups contain great quantities of 
mammalian remains of pliocene age. 

Uotany. The flora falls naturally into four primary divisions : the 
Himalayas, the submontane belt from the Jumna to the Ravi, 
the plain proper, and the Salt Range on both sides of the 
Indus with connected country in the north-west of the 
Province. 

llima- The Himalayan tract includes the basin of the Sutlej, from 

layas. Tibetan border at Shipki to the hill station of Kasauli in 

Ambala District; the baSins of the Beas and Ravi, from their 
sources to the submontane tracts of Kangra and Gurdaspur; 
the basins of the Chttidra and Bhaga, which unite to form 
the Chenab, from the high watershed that divides their sources 
from the Indus valley to the eastern borders of Kashmir and 
Jammu; and a promontory bounding the Kashmir valley on 
the south, and culminating in the station of Murree about 
6,500 feet above sea-level. 

The Sutlej basin is again divided into two well-marked 
portions, of which the outer includes Simla District and 
adjoining Hill States, with Kasauli. The trees and shrubs of 
this portion, to about 6,000 feet, are mainly subtropical; but 
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above this is a temperate belt which begins, roughly speaking, 
at Simla, and is rich in familiar European forest trees, such as 
yew, pines, oak and holly, elm, a horse-chestnut, several sorts 
of spindle-tree and buckthorn, and, among humbler growths, 
crowfoots, columbines, anemones, cresses, violets, stitch worts, 
cranesbills and St. John's worts, brambles, roses, spiraeas and 
wild strawberries, woodbines, guelder-rose and ivy, bell-flowers, 
gentians, Solomon's seal, meadow-rush, and herb-paris. The 
Elora Simlensis of the late Sir Henry Collett (edited by 
Mr. W. B. Hemsley) takes in only a part of the Simla Hills, 
but it describes 1,236 species of flowering plants, a number 
somewhat less than that of the native plants of the British 
Islands. The component elements, however, differ materially 
from those of any European flora, for, apart from the sub¬ 
tropical contingent, the Outer Himalayas preserve many forms 
allied to the plants of north-eastern Asia (e.g. Hydrangea), 
as well as Indo-Malayan types. The deodar, which flourishes 
near Simla, is related to the cedars of the Lebanon and the 
Atlas. East of Simla the rivers drain into the Jumna, and 
not towards the Sutlej, but as a matter of convenience certain 
petty States south-east of Bashahr and the territories of Sirmtir 
arc grouped with the Simla area. In this tract the Chaur 
mountain, rising almost from the plains to over 12,000 feet, 
shows successive zones of vegetation, from the almost tropical 
valleys at its southern base to birch forest and subalpine 
pastures near its summit. 

The upper portion of the Sutlej basin within Indian limits— 
that is to say, Kanawar and the Spiti valley, with I^ahul and 
Pangi, both drained by the Chenab—constitutes a mainly 
alpine field of huge extent and great elevation. The flora 
is most closely linked with the vegetation of Western Tibet 
and Middle Asia, and includes^ few trees and very little forest. 

A pine, which is also found in the mountains of Afghanistan, 
extends to the lower levels of the inner Chenab basin; but, 
except in Pangi, a small pencil-cedar, fiAinted junipers, a few 
scattered birches, with pollard willows grown from saplings 
planted by the watercourses, complete the list of trees for this 
portion of the Punjab Himalayas. 

Crossing outwards again to the basins of the Be^ and Ravi, 
the KulQ valley and the higher glens of Chamba present a far 
more varied and luxuriant aspect to the forester or botanist. 
The trees are mainly those of the Simla country; but certain 
shrubs and herbs reappear that are rare or absent in the Sutlej 
valley, owing doubtless to its greater indraught from the heated 
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sands of the Punjab and Northern Rajputana. On the other 
hand, some West Asian types—for example, the wild olive and 
the Oriental clematis—are found in the drier parts of Kulu more 
abundantly than to the eastward, while a few European forms, 
c.g. the great spearwort and the purple loosestrife, find their 
eastern limit in the Beas valley. The hill stations of Dalhousie 
and Dharmsala come within this area. Epiphytic orchids, 
which are missing from the Simla country except very locally, 
reappear near Dharmsala, but do not pass west of the spurs 
that divide the Kangra ranges from the basin of the Ravi. 

'Phe Murree hills, which are separated from the Ravi 
country by a long stretch of the Outer Himalayas lying within 
Jammu territory, differ considerably owing to the presence of a 
stronger West Asian element in their flora. 

The submontane belt is practically restricted to the Districts 
of Ambala (with its adjoining States), Hoshiarpur, and Kangra. 
'Phe sal tree, which is not found elsewhere to the west of the 
Jumna, survives in a single dun (or strath) connected with the 
Kangra valley, but actually within the northern border of 
Hoshiarpur District. The Kiarda Dun in Sirmur State and 
the Kalesar forest in Ambala shelter a number of species 
that are characteristic or abundant in the Siwalik tract east 
of the Jumna, though unknown or rare farther westward. 

The plain has also its subdivisions, which are, on the whole, 
even better marked than those of the Himalayas, an important 
influence being exercised by the climate of the Great Indian 
Desert which borders the whole southern limit of the Province, 
and sends out two arms which embrace the actual country 
of the five^ rivers. That on the east takes in a great part 
of the Phulkian States, its apex being near the town of 
Ludhiana, on an ancient bed of the Sutlej. The western arm 
(locally known as the Thai) extends from the Sind border up 
the Indus valley to the*south-west angle of the Salt Range. 
The eastern chain of sandhills and alternating barriers has 
of late, however, lost*>much of its desert character through 
canal extensions. From Ludhiana to the Jumna valley, and 
along the Jumna to the neighbourhood of Delhi, the country 
is substantially a portion of the great Gangetic plain, though 
some interesting peculiarities present themselves: a crowfoot 
(best known from North-Eastern America) occurs, also a rose 
which is elsewhere most abundant in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal, and a kind of scurvy-grass {Cochlearla), a genus usually 

^ The Beas, Ravi, Chenab, Jhelum, and Indus. The Sutlej is included 
in Hindustw, of which at the same time it forms the traditional boundary. 
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partial to far colder latitudes. I'he south-east portions of the 
Province, and the upland tract skirting the western valley of 
the Jumna, present certain features of the Deccan flora, 
merging ultimately in the Aravalli system. Trees in the 
extreme south-east are few, and mostly of Arabian or North 
African affinity. Similar forms, though seldom reaching the 
dimensions of a tree, characterize the southern fringe of the 
Punjab ; but towards the Indus, ^ a West Asian or indeed 
European element becomes prominent, in the case especially 
of those field annuals which come up each winter with the 
crops of the season : such as poppy, fumitory, rockets, catchfly, 
spurrey, chickweed, vetches and trefoils, thistles, blue pim¬ 
pernel, bindweed, toadflax and veronicas, broomrape, goose- 
foots, milkspurges, asphodel and others. 

Between the desert and the Indus the loads bounded by 
the great rivers presented formerly a succession of alkaline 
wastes, often covered with low bushes of the saltwort tribe, or » 
untilled expanses dotted with a scrub of thorny bushes of the 
Acacia family and of van {Salvadora^ a desert representative 
of the olive), with an occasional row of tamarisks near a creek 
or waterhole, relieved in the autumn by a short-lived flush of 
climbing plants, and in good seasons by an abundant crop 
of grasses, which afforded coarse but invaluable pasture to 
the cattle of the nomad population. Canal extension and 
systematic state colonization are now changing all this rapidly, 
and the flora is approximating to the general spring and autumn 
series of agrestal species of Northern India, though a strong 
West Asian admixture maintains itself. Beyond the Indus, in 
Dera Ghazi Khan District, this ‘Orientar^ element begins 
to predominate, even as regards shrubs and perennials; and 
it continues northwards to the Salt Range and the hills near 
Attock, where several types common to the Orient and the 
Mediterranean, e.g. pinks and larkspurs, may be gathered at 
less than 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

Himalayan forms are still prevaleift in the Salt Range, Salt 
especially at the higher levels. On the north face of the 
culminating summit (Sakesar), at about 4,800 feet above the 
sea, there are a few oaks, of a common North-West Himalayan 
species, while herbaceous plants of the same region intermingle 
with trans-Indus representatives; but the slopes abound with 
box-trees, olives, and other Western forms. The herbs and 
grasses, moreover, although Indian forms abound, include 

* The region from the Mediterranean to the Indus, and between the 
Red Sea and the Steppes, is thus termed by botanists. 
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a decided proportion of more Western types; but, owing to the 
dryness of the climate, these are usually such as characterize 

* the arid zone that extends on the west through Africa to the 

Atlantic Islands. 

Wild Until the beginning of the nineteenth century both lions 

animals. tigers appear to have been common, and the Nardak of the 

Eastern Punjab was a favourite hunting ground of the Mughal 
emperors. As late as 1827 Major Archer says that lions were 
sometimes seen within 20 miles of Karnal, while tigers were 
exceedingly numerous in its immediate vicinity; and in the 
neighbourhood of Sirsa and in other parts of the Punjab tigers 
were abundant until past the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Lions are now entirely extinct and tigers practically so, though 
occasionally a straggler from the Aravalli Hills is found in the 
South-East Punjab, or one from the eastern Tarai in Nahan or 
Ambala. Another animal practically extinct in the Punjab 
* is the wild elephant, though it is occasionally met with in 
Nilhan and Ambala. The only common representatives of 
the feline tribe are the leopard, the hunting leopard, and wild 
cat, with the lynx, along the southern border; the leopard 
is chiefly found in the hills. Two kinds of bear, the black 
and the browm, are found in the hills; hyenas and wolves are 
seen in most J )istricts, but arc not common ; jackals and foxes 
on the other hand abound. Ibex and bharal are found in the 
Higher Himalayas, and lower down musk deer, barking-deer, 
and wild goats; in the Salt Range the uridl (Ovis vignei) is 
not uncommon. In the plains antelope are plentiful, especially 
in the east and south of the Province, and nilgai^ ‘ ravine deer' 
(chinkdra\ and hog deer {f>drha) are common in places. The 
wild hog, badger, porcupine, and hare are found in most parts. 
The grey ape {langdr) lives in the hills, and monkeys abound, 
both in the hills and in the canal-irrigated Districts. The 
otter and river porpoise afe found in all the rivers. 

Birds. Peafowl are plentiful, and so is the lesser bustard; the great 

bustard is less comiftbn. Flocks of sand-grouse (imperial 
painted, pallas, and pintail) are frequently seen in the dry 
tracts. I'he grey partridge is found everywhere, and the black 
partridge is occasionally met with; in the hills the chikor 
(Caccabis chukor) and sist i^Ammoperdix bonhamt) partridges are 
common, and the snow partridge is found at high elevations. 
All the Indian pheasants are found in the Himalayas, including 
the argus, monal^ kok/as, cMr, and white-crested pheasant. 
Bush-quail and rain-quail are found in the plains, and the 
common grey quail comes in hosts at the ripening of the 
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wheat. In the winter large numbers of waterfowl visit the 
rivers and Jhtls, The most common ducks are the sealing-wax 
bill, pintail, mallard, pinkhead, shoveller, teal, and goose teal ; 
geese, cranes, flamingoes, pelicans, ibises, herons, bitterns, 
snipe are all also more or less plentiful. The crow, vulture, 
and kite are ubiquitous, and the adjutant bird is occasionally 
met with. Hawks of various species are found, and often 
fetch high prices for sporting purposes. Green parrots fill 
the air with their screeching in the irrigated tracts, the golden 
oriole sometimes flashes through the trees, and the blue jay 
and woodpecker lend a frequent note of colour to the scene. 
Immense flocks of rosy pastors visit the plains in the hot 
season, and the maina is common everywhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of houses. 

The sharp-nosed or fish-eating crocodile (f^kartyd/) is found Reptiles 
in all the great rivers, and the blunt-nosed crocodile or magar 
{Crocodilus palustris) is also met with in the lower reaches. 

The poisonous snakes are the karait^ cobra, Echis carinata 
{kappa\ and, in the east of the Province, Russell’s viper. 

Lizards of various kinds are common. The commonest fish 
arc the rohu {Labeo rohitd) and mahseer, the latter of which 
runs up to 50 lb. 

Locusts sometimes arrive in swarms, chiefly from the south- Insects, 
west, and do considerable damage. White ants attack timber 
and garnered grain, which is also much subject to injury from 
weevils. Mosquitoes abound, and with sandflies combine to 
make life a burden in the hot season; and house-flies swarm, 
especially towards the beginning and ending of winter. Scor¬ 
pions and centipedes are numerous, but not much seen. The 
honey-bee, hornet, and wasp are common, and the firefly’s 
flashing light is to be seen wherever there is irrigation. 

Over the greater part of the Punjab the climate is of the Meteor- 
most pronounced continental characb 5 r, extreme summer heat 
alternating with great winter cold; but its diversified surface, 
including montane, submontane, and ^^ains zones, modifies 
very largely the temperature, weather, and climate in different 
parts of the Province. The Punjab has accordingly been 
divided into four natural divisions, in each of which the general 
meteorological conditions are believed to be fairly homoge¬ 
neous. These are the Himalayan (stations, Simla and Murree), 
the sub-Himalayan (stations, Ambala, Ludhiana, Sialkot, and 
Rawalpindi), the Indo-Gangetic Plain West (stations, Delhi 
and Lahore), and the north-west dry area (stations, Khushab, 
Montgomery, Multan, and Sirsa). 
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As a whole, the Punjab has in normal years two well-defined 
rainy seasons. The first or period of the north-east monsoon 
includes the ‘ Christmas rains,’ as they are called, which fall 
between the end of December and the end of February or the 
middle of March. 7 ’he second rainfall period is that of the 
south-west monsoon, from the end of June to the middle of 
September. The rainfall is naturally heaviest in the Himalayas. 
The highest average received is 126 inches at Dharmsala, and 
the average of the Himalayas is nowhere less than 36. In the 
plains the rainfall decreases rapidly away from the hills. The 
submontane zone, which skirts the foot of the hills, and of 
which Rawalpindi and Sialkot may be taken as typical stations, 
has an annual fall of 30 to 40 inches. The eastern plains from 
Delhi to Lahore belong to the West Gangetic plain, and have 
a mean rainfall of about 24 inches, the valley of the Jumna 
having a higher rainfall than the rest. I'o the west and south¬ 
west lies the dry area, characterized by an extremely light and 
variable rainfall, and a heat and dryness in the hot season 
extreme even for the Punjab. The ordinary south-west mon¬ 
soon winds from the Sind and Kathiawar coasts encircle, but 
do not blow into this area, w-hich therefore gets very little rain 
from this source, though it occasionally receives heavy cyclonic 
downpours from storms that have travelled westward from 
the head of the Bay. Montgomery and Multan are typical 
stations of this tract. 

The plains, owing to their arid nature and remoteness 
from the sea, are subject to extreme vicissitudes of climate. In 
the winter the cold exceeds anything met with elsewhere in 
the plains of India. In January and February the night 
temperature commonly falls below freezing-point, while by day 
the thermometer does not as a rule rise above 75®; and for 
four months of the year nothing can be more perfect than the 
Punjab climate, with it^ bright sun and keen invigorating air. 
In summer, on the other hand, the fierce dry heat is surpassed 
only in Sind. In J#ne the thermometer commonly reaches 
115° to 121°, 'while the night temperature averages from 
79® to 83°. 

About the end of December the weather conditions ordi¬ 
narily become disturbed ; rain falls in the plains and snow on 
the hills. The rainfall of this season is almost exclusively due 
to cold-weather storms or cyclones, which follow each other at 
varying intervals, averaging about ten days, from the end of 
December to about the middle of March. Important features 
of these storms are the rapid changes of weather which accom- 
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pany them. Their approach is preceded by the appearance of 
a bank of cirrus cloud, which gradually overspreads the whole 
sky. Under this canopy the heat rapidly increases, more 
particularly at night, and temperatures from 5® to 15® higher 
than usual are registered. In the rear of the disturbance 
a rapid change takes place, accompanying the clearing of the 
skies and the change of wind. The thermometer falls with 
great rapidity, sharp frost on the ground is experienced, and 
air temperatures of 18*^ or 19° are occasionally recorded at the 
hill stations. This fall of temperature appears to be directly 
related to the snowfall on the hills, and is proportional to the 
amount of the snowfall, and to the lowness of the elevation to 
which it descends. As the rainfall of this period accompanies 
the march of cyclonic storms from west to east across Northern 
India, it is ordinarily heaviest at the northern and Indus valley 
stations, and usually diminishes to a very small amount over 
the south and south-east. 

The mean temperature in most parts increases from February 
to May at about the rate of 10° a month, and by the end of 
March or beginning of April the hot season is in most years 
fairly established. From April till near the end of June there 
is, as a rule, no rain of importance, though occasional thunder 
and hail storms afford temporary relief from the great heat. 
A desiccating, scorching west wind blows during the greater 
part of this period, and the thermometer ranges from about 
95° in the early morning to about 115° in the heat of the day. 
These westerly winds commence to drop towards the end of 
June, and for a few days still, calm, sweltering heat succeeds 
the scorching blasts of the hot winds. About the end of June 
south and east winds bring up heavy cumulus clouds, and in 
favourable years the monsoon rains are then ushered in with 
violent thunderstorms and heavy showers. The rainfall is 
generally very variable and irregula? in its advance, and is 
ordinarily brought up by the approach to the south-east of the 
Province of a cyclonic storm from the^^'^ay of Bengal. This 
carries with it the moist south-east air currents from the Bay, 
and at the same time induces an inrush of moist air from the 
north of the Arabian Sea across the Sind and Kathiawar coasts 
and eastern and central Rajputana into the south and east 
Punjab. The rainfall of the monsoon season is seldom steady 
or continuous, nor does it, as a rule, extend over the whole 
Province, as in the west and south the fall is both scanty and 
uncertain. For two or three days in succession heavy, fairly 
general rain may fall; but this is succeeded by intervals of 
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oppressively hot and sultry weather, when the rain ceases or 
only falls as scattered showers. These conditions continue 
with greater or less intensity till the second or third week of 
September, when, with not infrequently a second outburst 
of violent thunderstorms, the rains cease and fine weather 
commences. 

Storms and Severe cyclonic storms are practically unknown in the 

cyclones, Hailstorms are Jairly frequent, especially in March 

and April, and often cause considerable damage to the crops. 

Floods. Although the Province is traversed or bounded by seven 
large rivers, it is not to any serious extent subject to inunda¬ 
tions from them, and it is only in the comparatively narrow 
riverain belts bordering the channels of the rivers that floods 
do serious harm. An exception to this generalization is 
to be found in the extreme south-west, where parts of the 
Districts of Dera Ghazi Khan, Muzaffargarh, and Multan, 
bordering on the Chenab and Indus, are low enough to be 
subject to frequent inundations even during the passage of 
normal floods. Protection is afforded by the erection of dikes, 
but they are not always sufificiently strong to resist a heavy 
spate. Nearly all the high floods of which records exist have 
occurred in July or August, when the summer monsoon is at 
its height. 1'he earliest of these was in 1849, when the town 
and civil station of Shahpur were washed away by the Jhelum. 
In 1856 and in 1878 the Indus rose very high, and on both 
occasions the towns of Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan 
were flooded out and large portions of the Districts submerged. 
In 1892, 1893, and 1905 the Chenab and the Jhelum were 
heavily flooded, and in the second of these years the Kohala 
suspension bridge on the Kashmir road was carried away. 
The great Indus flood of 1878 is said to have been in part 
the result of heavy landslips in the hills. 

Earth- Throughout the perJbd over which authentic records of 

quakes. Indian eaithquakes extend, the Punjab has repeatedly suffered 
from the effects of^jeismic disturbances of greater or less 
intensity. This is due to the presence of important lines of 
w’eakness in the earth’s crust, caused by the stresses involved 
in the folding of the Himalayas and resulting in the develop¬ 
ment of faults. The most important of these is that known as 
the ‘main boundary fault,’ which runs through the Lower 
Himalayas from end to end of the Punjab. Along these lines 
readjustments of the equilibrium of the crust are constantly 
taking place, and when these readjustments are irregular or 
spasmodic the movement results in an earthquake. Such 
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<jarthquakes as are due to this cause are naturally most severe 
in the neighbourhood of the fault. A striking exemplification 
is to be found in the Kangra earthquake of 1905. About 
20,000 human beings perished in this catastrophe, which 
ranks as one of the most disastrous of modern times. 'Die loss 
of life occurred principally in the Kangra valley, Dharmsala, 

Mandi, and Kulu, but the shock \vas perceptible to the 
unaided sense throughout an area of some 1,625,000 square 
miles. Although this most recelit catastrophe dwarfs all 
earthquakes previously recorded in the Province, those of 
1803, 1827, 1842, and 1865 were of considerable severity. 

The Punjab was undoubtedly the seat of the earliest Aryan llistoiy 
settlements in India, and the Rig-Veda was probably composed 
within its borders. In one of its finest hymns the Vipasa 
(Beas) and Sutudrl (Sutlej) are invoked by the sage Visvamitra 
to allow the host of the Bharatas to cross them dryshod. And 
in the later Vedic period the centre of Aryan civilization lay 
farther to the south-east, between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
in the still sacred land of Kurukshetra round Thanesar, the 
battle-field of the Mahabharata, while Indrapat near Delhi still 
preserves at least the name of Yudhishthira’s capital, Indra- 
prastha. For a brief period after 500 b. c. part of the Punjab 
may have formed a Persian province, the Indian satrapy 
conquered by Darius, which stretched from KMabagh to the 
sea, and paid a tribute of fully a million sterling. 

In invading the territories east of the Indus Alexander Alexander, 
yielded to mere lust of conquest, for they no longer owed 
allegiance to the Persian empire. In 326 b.c. he crossed 
the river at Ohind or Und, invading thereby a depend¬ 
ency of Porus (Paurava), whose kingdom lay in the Chaj 
Doab. The capital of this dependency was Taxila (San¬ 
skrit, Takshasila), now the ruins of Shahdheri, but then a 
great and flourishing city, which lay ^ree marches from the 
Indus. Its governor, Omphis (Ambhi) or Taxiles, was in re¬ 
volt against Porus, and received the Macedonians hospitably. 

Leaving Philippus as satrap at Taxila, Alexander, reinforced 
by 5,000 Indians under Taxiles, marched to the Jhelum 
(Hydaspes), where he found Porus prepared to dispute his 
passage of the river, probably near Jhelum town. Alexander, 
however, turned his enemy’s right flank by crossing higher up, 
and defeated him with great loss. Porus himself w'as captured, 
but soon admitted to alliance with the Macedonians and 
granted the country between the upper reaches of the Jhelum 
and Chenab (Bhimbar and Rajauri). His nephew, also named 
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Porus, ruler of Gandaris (possibly tlie modern Gondal Bar^ 
between the ( 2 henab and the Ravi), had already tendered his 
surrender; hut the Macedonians crossed the Chenab and 
drove him across the Ravi. Here, in the modern District 
of Amritsar or Gurdaspur, l^imprama, the capital of the 
Adraistoi, surrendered to Alexander, and he then invested 
Sangala, the capital of the Kathaians. Having taken it by 
assault he advanced to the Beas; but his soldiers being 
reluctant to cross that river, he erected twelve massive altars 
on its bank to mark the eastern limits of his invasion, and 
returned to the Jhelum, making Porus governor of all the 
conquered country west of the Beas. 

At his newly founded city of Bucephala (? Jhelum), Alex¬ 
ander now prepared a flotilla to sail down the Jhelum and the 
Indus to the sea. Starting late in October, 326 b.c., the Mace¬ 
donians .marched in two divisions, one on either side of the river, 
Alexander himself with some of the troops sailing in the fleet, 
which numbered nearly 2,000 vessels, great and small. At 
the capital of Sophytes (probably Bhera) he was joined by 
Philippus, and thence hastened to invade the territories of 
the Malloi and Oxydrakoi, two powerful tribes which held 
the country south of the confluence of the Jhelum with the 
Chenab. The strongholds of the former soon fell, as did a 
Brahman city (? Atari or Shorkot); but the capital of the 
Malloi offered a desperate resistanc:e, and had to be carried by 
assault, in which Alexander himself was wounded. The Malloi 
and Oxydrakoi now submitted, and the satrapy of Philippus 
was extended to the confluence of the ("henab with the Indus, 
including the Xathroi and Ossadioi tribes. At the confluence 
of these rivers Alexander founded a cit), possibly the modern 
Uch Sharif, and thence sailed on down the Indus to the 
capital of the Sogdoi, where he fortified another city, con¬ 
structed dockyards, arw^ repaired his ships. His voyage now 
lay through the kingdom of Mousicanus, corresponding to 
the modern Sind. 01 

Ills Alexander thus made no attempt to hold the Punjab east of 

successors, Jhelum. That country he designed to make a dependent 

kingdom under Porus, while Philippus governed the Sind- 
Sagar Doab as satrap. This arrangement, however, did not 
endure. In 324 Philippus was murdered by his mercenaries, 
and no successor was appointed, Eudamus and Taxiles being 
ordered to carry on the administration. After Alexander's 
death Porus ousted Peithon from Sind, and in revenge 
Eudamus decoyed him into his power, and murdered him six 
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years later. His execution was the signal for a national revolt 
against the Macedonian power. Eudamus withdrew with his 
Cheek garrison, and Chandragupta (Sandrocottus), the Mau- 
ryan, made himself master of the Punjab and the lower Indus 
valley. Himself a native of the Punjab, Chandragupta organ¬ 
ized the predatory tribes of the north-west frontier against the 
Cheeks. His mastery of the Punjab enabled him to conquer 
Magadha ; and when, about sixteen years later, in 305 b.c., 

Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, marched into India to recover 
Alexander’s Indian conquests, he was content to cede to 
C'handragupta even the territory west of the Indus, and to give 
him a daughter in marriage. Under his son Bindusara and his 
grandson Asoka, Buddhism became the state religion of the 
Punjab, as is shown by the pillar erected at Topra and by the 
Buddhist remains at Sui Vehar, in the Bahawalpur State, and 
in the Kangra valley. Under the Mauryan dynasty Taxila 
remained the capital of the great viceroyalty, which extended 
from the Sutlej to the Hindu Kush, and probably included 
Sind. After Asoka’s death Euthydemus, who had usurped the 
Graeco-Bactrian throne, extended the Greek power in India. 

In 205 or 206 Antiochus III of Syria acknowledged his inde¬ 
pendence, and then crossed the Paropamisus into India and 
made a treaty with Sophagasenas (SubhSgasena), returning 
to Syria in the following year. Ten years later, in 195 b.c., 
Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, reduced the Punjab, rebuilt 
Sagala, which he renamed Euthydemia, and extended his 
conquests so far that Justin calls him ‘King of the Indians.’ 

But while engaged in these conquests he lost Bactria, and his 
successors appear to have ruled only over the Western Punjab 
and the Kabul valley; but little is known about them until 
Menander raised the Graeco-Bactrian power to its zenith in 
India. According to Plutarch, Menander’s territories extended 
to the Narbada and Indus delta. But^his great kingdom was 
doomed, as we shall so often find its successors were doomed^ 
to fall before barbarian invasion from thetrest. 

By 100 B.c. Maues or Moga, king of the Sakas, a tribe ex- Sakns and 
pelled from Sogdiana by the Yueh-chi, founded a kingdom in 
the North-West Punjab, with its capital at Taxila, which en¬ 
dured for about seventy years. This kingdom was overrun by 
Kozula Kadphises, the chief of the Kushan tribe of the Yueh- 
chi. He also destroyed the last Greek principality in India, 
and his son Wemo Kadphises (Himakapisa) had extended 
his sway all over north-western India by a.d. 10 ^ About 

^ The date of the Ku^hans is still in dispute. 

C 2 
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A.D. 25, however, we find a Parthian satrapy established in 
Afghanistan and Northern India, with Gondophares, the Gundo- 
ferus of St. Thomas’s mission, as its founder. The Parthian 
power was short-lived, for by a.i>. 78 the Kushans had 
recovered their supremacy in the person of Kanishka, under 
whom the so-called Scythian power reached its zenith. He 
was succeeded by Hushka (Huvishka) and Jushka (Vasudeva). 
Under the latter the Kushan dominions shrank to the Indus 
valley and Afghanistan ; and the dynasty was then supplanted 
by Ki-to-lo, chief of the Little Yueh-chi, and he in turn by 
the Ephthalites or White Huns about the middle of the fiftli 
century. Under Toramana and his son Mihirakula these 
Huns held Northern India, Sagala being their capital. I'he 
latter is doubtless the great Mihirakula of the Bdjataranglni, 
who lost his empire in Central India and gained the kingdom 
of Kashmir, retaining probably the Punjab until his final over- 
^ throw at Karor in 544, after the Ephthalite power had endured 
for a century. Space precludes any detailed account of the 
religious history of the Punjab after Asoka made Buddhism 
its state religion; but the coins of the Kushan kings bear 
effigies of Zoroastrian, Greek, and Plindu divinities, while 
Mihirakula’s persecution of the Buddhists was terrible in its 
severity, a policy which probably contributed to his downfall. 
At all events, Buddhism was now on the decline. 

In the latter half of the sixth century arose the great king¬ 
dom of 1 'hanesar. This, however, included only the Punjab 
east of the Jhelum river; for in the middle of the seventh 
century Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim, found Taxila and 
Singhapura in the Salt Range dependent on Kashmir, while the 
Central Punjab from the Indus to the Beas formed the king¬ 
dom of Tseh-kia, whose capital lay near Sakala, and to which 
Multan was a subject principality. Early in the eighth cen¬ 
tury I'hanesar ceased ^*0 exist as a great kingdom, and the 
Tomar dynasty of Kanauj established itself in the South-East 
Punjab, where it hfeld Hansi and founded Delhi. After a 
century’s dominion, the Tomars were supplanted by the 
Chauhans of Ajmer in 1151. 

The Mu- The Muhammadan conquerors of India invaded the Punjab 

hammad.'in ^ distinct routes. As early as the year 38 of the Hijra 
the Kiialifa Ali had appointed governors to the frontiers of 
Hind, and six years later, in a.d. 664, a Muhammadan general 
penetrated to Multan. This inroad, however, resulted in no 
permanent conquest; and the first real invasion occurred in 
712, when Muhammad bin Kasim, another of the Khalifa’s 
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generals, conquered Sind and took Multan, which then lay on 
the north bank of the Ravi, in the dominions of Dahir, ruler 
of Sind. He made Multan the base of farther inroads, and 
garrisoned Bramhapur on the Jhelum, the modem Shorkot, 

Ajtahad, and Karor; and afterwards, with 50,000 men, he 
marched via Dipalpur to the foot of the Himalayas near 
Jhelum. But his ill-deserved execution prevented a farther 
advance; and it was not till some years later that the whole 
j)rovince of Multan was reduced, and the part of the Punjab 
dependent on Kashmir subdued. 

By 871 the power of the Khalifate was on the decline, and 
Multan became an independent and prosperous kingdom 
under an Arab dynasty. The rest of the Punjab was divided 
among Hindu kings, the Brahman dynasty of Ohind probably 
holding the Salt Range, while as early as 804 Jalandhara or 
Trigarta was an established kingdom. 

More than a century elapsed before the Muhammadan Mahmufl 
advance was resumed, and Ghazni now becomes its base. In ofl^l^azni 
979 Jaipal, king of I^hore, advanced on Ghazni to encounter 
SabuktagTn, its Amir, at Laghman, but effected a treaty and 
retired, only to be defeated there nine years later, in 988. 

Jaipal was then in alliance with the kings of Delhi, Ajmer, 

Kalinjar, and Kanauj; and his defeat was decisive, as he had 
to surrender four strongholds towards Ghazni, and SabuktagTn 
occupied the country up to the Indus. Shaikh Hamid, the 
Afghan governor of Multan, also did homage to him. Sabuk- 
tagln was succeeded by the renowned Mahmud of Ghazni, who 
in 1001 commenced a series of inroads into India. In the 
first, Jaipal was defeated near Peshawar, and, having burnt 
himself to death, was succeeded by his son Anand Pal. The 
latter allied himself with the governor of Multan, Abul Fateh 
Lodi, but was also defeated at Peshawar in 1006, whereupon 
Multan was reduced. In 1009 Anaffd Pal, who had formed 
a great coalition of Hindu rulers, including those of Ujjain and 
Gwalior, met with his second defeat neafS^eshawar, after which 
Mahmud sacked Nagarkot or Kangra. Nevertheless in 1010 
Mahmud had again to subdue Multan, where the Karmatian 
heretics had revolted, and deport its Lodi governor. In 1014 
he reduced Nandana, a fastness in the Salt Range, driving 
'I'rilochan Pal, Anand Pafs son and successor, to seek an 
asylum in Kashmir; and in the same year he plundered 
Thanesar. The subjugation of the greater iiart of the Punjab 
was hardly completed before 1021, when Trilochan Pal was 
defeated again and slain. It was left, however, to Masud, son 
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of Mahmud, to reduce the old t'apital of Siwalik, 

in 1036. liut the Ghaznivids were already destined to suc¬ 
cumb to a stronger power, and as early as 1041 Masud was 
compelled by the Seljuk Turks to retreat into the Punjab. 
Nevertheless Ghazni remained the centre of their authority ; 
and it was only as the Turkish power in Central Asia increased 
that they gradually withdrew into the Punjab, until their 
kingdom was virtually con/ined to that province. 

Finally, in 1181, Khusru, who significantly bore only the 
title of Malik, not that of Shah, surrendered Lahore to the 
invader, usually called Shahab-ud-din, but more correctly 
Muizz-ud-din, Muhammad of Ghor. Muhammad was governor 
of Ghazni under his brother, the Sultan of Ghor, when 
in 1175-6 he took Multan from the Karmatians and laid 
siege to Uch, which was betrayed by its queen. In 1179 he 
captured Peshawar. Meanwhile the Kashmir ruler had in¬ 
voked his aid against Khusru, who was endeavouring to 
consolidate his power in the Punjab, with the result already 
related. In 1191 Muhammad of Ghor made his first great 
expedition into the South-East Punjab. After conquering 
Sirhind, which he garrisoned, he advanced to meet Prithwi Raj 
of Ajmer, who, with his brother, the ruler of Delhi, and all the 
chiefs of Hind, encountered him at TalSwari, near 'Phanesar. 
Muhammad was defeated and wounded. In the following 
year, however, he returned and, though too late to relieve 
Sirhind, overwhelmed Prithwi Raj, whom he captured, and 
whose brother, Rai Govind of Delhi, fell in the battle, 
which was fought on the scene of Muhammad’s former 
defeat. By this victory Ajmer with all the Siwalik terri¬ 
tory, including Hansi, fell into his hands, and his slave and 
lieutenant Kutb-ud-din Aibak completed his work, taking 
Delhi in the following year (1193). The tribes of the 
Salt Range, however, ^hiade the communications between 
Ghazni and Lahore precarious: and, though he suppressed 
them with ruthless sWerity, Muhammad w^as in 1206 assas¬ 
sinated by them on his way to Ghazni. 

On Muhammad’s death Kutb-ud-din established himself as 
an independent ruler at Lahore, another slave, Taj-ud-din, 
obtaining Ghazni. Taj-ud-din soon ousted Nasir-ud-din Ku- 
bacha from Lahore, which he held for Kutb-ud-din, but the 
latter, advancing from Delhi, drove him back to Kirman in the 
Kurram valley, and for six weeks occupied Ghazni. On his 
death in 1210 his slave Shams-ud-din Altamsh was raised to 
the throne at Delhi, while Nasir-ud-din secured most of the 
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Punjab. But Taj-ud-din, driven from Central Asia by the 
Khwarizmis, retreated into the Punjab, wrested Lahore from 
Nasir-ud-din, and attacked Altamsh, only to be defeated and 
taken prisoner at Talawari. Altamsh then seized I^hore, and 
thus became master of the Punjab, though Nasir-ud-din main¬ 
tained himself at Uch. Meanwhile, the Khwarizmis themselves 
had had to yield to the invading Mongol hordes, and in 1221 
their Sultan Jalal-ud-dTn fled into the Punjab, pursued to the 
west bank of the Indus by Chingiz Khan. Escaping from his 
pursuer with a handful of followers, Jalal-ud-din defeated an 
army of Altamsh, but fearing to attack Lahore turned south 
towards Multan and Uch, overthrew Nasir-ud-din, and returned 
to summer in the Salt Range. These events led to the first 
Mongol invasion of tlie Punjab. Alarmed by Jalal-ud-din’s 
successes, Chingiz Khan had dispatched against him a force 
which captured Nandana and invested Multan. In the 
following year (1223) another Mongol army compelled Jalal- ^ 
ud-din to evacuate the Punjab, after burning Uch in his retreat. 

Live years later Altamsh defeated Nasir-ud-din and annexed Montjol 
Multan and Uch, with Sind. His authority, thus extending over 
nearly the whole Punjab, was confirmed in 1229 by a diploma 
of investiture from the Abbas.sid Khalifa of Baghdad. He 
failed, however, to extend his frontier beyond the Salt Range, 
and an unsuccesful expedition against the Mongols in that 
quarter was followed by his death in 1236. Under the 
influence of ‘the Forty,^ a corps of Turkish Mamluks which he 
had formed, his dynasty rapidly decayed. His daughter Razia, 
the only Muhammadan queen who ever ruled at Delhi 
(i236-'4o), had to face religious disaffection within the city, 
where a Karmatian rising was suppressed after much bloodshed. 

Her feudatories of l..ahore, Hansi, and Multan also rebelled, 
though unsuccessfully, but such was the weakness of the 
kingdom in 1241 that a Mongol sacked Lahore. Uch, 
with Sind, became independent, and the Turkish Amirs 
deposed Razia’s successor, Bahram Shaft, a degenerate son of 
Altamsh, in the following year. The reign of the next king, 
Ala-ud-din Masud, was chiefly notew^orthy for the rise of 
Balban, one of ‘the Forty’ who in 1246 compelled the 
Mongols to raise the siege of Uch. For the next twenty years, 

Balban and his cousin, Sher Khan, feudatory of Lahore, kept 
the Mongols and Karlugh Turks at bay. Under Balban’s 
stern rule the disaffection, which had brought rapine to the 
very gates of Delhi, was checked. More than once he had to 
ravage the Mewat, while the Mongols made good their footing 
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in the Indus valley, and, aided by a disloyal vassal at Uch, 
placed an intendant at Multan. In 1266 Balban was placed 
on the throne of Delhi, and devoted his whole reign to orga¬ 
nizing resistance to the Mongol encroachments, 'i'he power 
of ‘the Forty’ was broken. Sher Khan died, not without 
suspicion of poison. Balban’s son Nusrat-iid-din Muhammad, 
the patron of the poet Amir Khusru, bid fair to continue his 
father’s work, but in 1285 fell in battle with the Mongols near 
I )ipalpur, and earned his title of * the Martyr Prince.’ 

Kliiljis .nnd Two years later Balban died, and was succeeded by the 
lijie of Sultans in 1290. Its founder, Firoz Shah II, had 
to contend with religious disaffection, and in 1296 was assas¬ 
sinated by Ala-ud-dln Muhammad Shah, his nephew and 
son-in-law, who usurped the throne. Ala-ud-dTn’s ambition led 
him to attcmi)t conquests in Southern India, while from 1296 
to 1305 the Mongols overran the Punjab. In 1298, with 
^ 200,000 men, they penetrated to Delhi, but met with severe 

defeat under its walls. In 1303 they beleaguered the Sultan 
within the city, and, though compelled to retreat after a few 
months’ siege, invaded Hindustan in the following year. Ala- 
ud-dln now reorganized his forces, and rebuilt the frontier 
towns of Silmana and Dipalpur, but failed to protect Multan 
and the Siwaliks from the Mongol inroads. In 1304, however, 
Ghazi Beg Tughlak, governor of the Punjab, routed their 
retreating forces and secured a respite from their inroads until 
Muhammad Shah’s death in 1316. Four years of anarchy 
followed, but eventually Ghazi Beg seized Delhi and established 
the Tughlak dynasty. Like his Khiljl predecessor, the founder 
was assassinated by his eldest son, Muhammad, who in 1325 
caused a pavilion to fall on him, and ascended his throne. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak is the most striking figure in medi¬ 
aeval Indian history. His father had built the great fortress 
of Tughlakabad, now a*cyclopean ruin, near Delhi, but he 
endeavoured to transplant his capital to Deogiri in the Deccan. 
'Phough unable to Vithstand the Mongols, who in 1327 
ravaged Multan and had to be paid a vast ransom to spare 
Delhi, he planned the conquest of China, Khorasan, and trans- 
Oxiana. A scholar, a poet, and a patron of letters, he was as 
a ruler ruthlessly severe. His economic measures included 
the introduction of a token currency, and led to frightful dis¬ 
orders and distress. In and around Delhi a terrible famine, 
caused by his exactions, raged for years ; but the Sultan took 
vigorous measures to restore prosperity, and organized a systen^ 
of loans to the starving peasantry. He obtained a formal 
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recognition from the Abbassid Khalifa of distant Egypt, though 
he ruled an independent kingdom as wide as that of Aurangzeb. 
Nevertheless his power w'as built on sand. The Afghans, who 
now appear for the first time on the north-west frontier, over¬ 
whelmed Multan in 1343. Even the country round Sunam and 
Samana was in open revolt, and the Gakhars seized Lahore. 
Eventually Muhammad bin Tughlak died of fever in 1351 
while on an expedition in Sind, leaving the kingdom to his 
cousin the noble Firoz Sliah III. With this king’s accession 
the modern history of the Punjab begins to take shape. He 
dug canals, notably that from the Jumna, and founded Hissar. 

Sirhind was colonized and became a separate government. 
Nagarkot (K^igra) was taken, and Sirmiir and the hills north 
of Ambala were subdued. 

Firoz Shah reigned for thirty-seven years and was succeeded, Anaichy. 
after the usual interlude of anarchy, by Muhammad Shah III 
in 1390. Mewat, however, was in revolt and the Khokhars under 
Shaikha seized Lahore. Prince Humayun was about to march 
against them, when his father’s death recalled him to the throne, 
and the rebellion had to be put down by Siirang Khan, feudatory 
of Dipfilpur, in a regular campaign in 1394. Py 1395 tlie 
empire had fallen into chaos. Rival puppet Sultans waged war 
on one another from their opposing capitals at Delhi, while 
Sarang Khan attacked Multan on his owii account. On this 
scene of disunion the Mongols reappeared in force. In 1397 
Pir Muhammad laid siege to Uch, Sarang Khan’s fief, defeating 
a relieving force, and also invested Multan, which surrendered 
in 1398, and thus paved the way for Timur’s great inroad of 
that year. Grossing the Indus south of the Salt Range, 'J’iinur 
plundered I'alamba in September, and advanced via AJodhan 
to Bhatner. Thence his march lay through Fatehabad, 
Tohana, across the Ghaggar, through Kaithal and Panipat to 
Delhi, which he sacked on December ^6. Crossing the Jumna 
he attacked Hardwar, and recrossing the river in January, 1399, 
defeated Ratn Sain (probably the Raja of Sirmur) in the 
Kiarda Dun, advanced through the Siwaliks, took Nagarkot 
and Jammu, and encamped at Bannu early in March. In this 
incredible march Timur mas.sacred men, women, and children 
by tens of thousands, and reduced the country along his route 
to ruin. It is, how'ever, a consolation to read that he killed 
some thousands of Jats near Tohana because they w^ere given 
to robbing travellers. The only immediate result of his inroad 
was to reinstate Khizr Khan in possession of Multan, which 
Sarang Khan had wrested from him. On his departure the 
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struggle for Delhi recommenced, with the added miseries of 
pestilence and famine. The Punjab fiefs remained virtually 
independent, and indeed l^elhi never regained her ascendancy 
until Babar founded the Mughal dynasty. 

Saiyidsand Eventually in 1414 Khizr Khan, who had been practically 

J.odis. master, not only of Mult^, but of the whole Punjab since 
Timur’s departure, took Delhi and founded the Saiyid dynasty, 
which owned a nominal allegiance to the Mongols. But the 
four Saiyid rulers were as w^eak as those whom they had sup¬ 
planted. The Mongol governor of Kabul exercised a fitful 
control over the Punjab, which was in constant revolt under its 
'Furk and Khokhar feudatories. Again, the necessity for a 
strong warden of the marches compelled Muhammad Shah IV 
to entrust Dipalpur and Lahore to Bahlol, a Lodi Afghan, in 
1441, but Bahlol soon patched up peace with the Khokhars, 
and in 1451 took Delhi and founded the first Pathan dynasty. 

, Multan had become an independent kingdom in 1443. Under 
the Lodis the J’unjab enjoyed such peace as a country no 
longer worth plundering might enjoy. The period is remarkable 
(or a popular religious revival, for it produced Nanak (1469- 
1538), the founder of Sikhism. 

Mughals In 1526 Babar, a fugitive king of Samarkand, defeated 

and Stiris. Ibrahim, the Lodi king of Delhi, at Panipat, and thus established 
the Indian empire of the Mughals. As usual, disunion and 
disaffection had led to the ruin of the Afghan domination. 
Daulat Khan, himself a Lodi, governor of the Punjab, sought 
the aid of Babar, then king of Kabul, against his kinsman, and 
e nabled him to seize I^hore in 1524, when he established Ala- 
iid-din, Daulat Khan’s uncle, as ‘Sultan ’ at Dipalpur. Daulat 
Khan, now alarmed for his own safety, raised a force to oppose 
Babar, who had returned to recruit fresh troops in Kabul, but 
offered little resistance; and Babar, having seized his strong¬ 
hold in the Siwaliks, mafehed down the Jaswan Dun, crossed 
the Sutlej, and overthrew Ibrahim at Panipat in April, 
1526. Babar spent \hc last years of his life in establishing 
his rule in India from the capital at Agra, and on his death 
at the age of forty-eight, Humayun succeeded him in 1530. 
But Kamran, Babar’s second son, promptly aiinexed the 
Punjab, and, though the Afghan power was still far from 
crushed, Humayun frittered away his power in a futile conquest 
of Gujarat. In 1540 Sher Shah drove him out of India, 
through the Punjab and into the desert country near Uch, 
w’hence he fled to Persia. Sher Shah held effective control of 
the Punjab, building Rohtas in Jhelum District to overawe the 
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Gakhars of the Salt Range, who had long been vassals or allies 
of the Mughals. Aided by the Shah of Persia, Humayiin 
expelled Kamran from Kabul in 1547, and eight years later he 
overthrew Sikandar Suri, who had seized the Punjab, defeating 
him at Sirhind in 1555. Sikandar retreated to the Kangra 
hills, and Akbar was pressing in pursuit of him when he received 
news of Humayun’s death at Delhi in 1556. 

With Akbar\s accession a new jcra began. 'Fhe Mughal Akbar. 
empire was finally and firmly established, and the Punjab, 
after twenty years of incessant war, enjoyed comparative peace. 
Sikandar was indeed intrenched at Mankot, and Himu, a shop¬ 
keeper of Rewari, who had risen to be Wazir of the last of the 
Afghan emperors, seized Delhi and proclaimed himself ruler of 
India under the title of Vikramajit. In 1556, however, Akbar 
routed him at Panipat. Mankot surrendered after an eight 
months* siege, and only a difficult campaign was required to 
secure the north-west frontier in 1586. With the rest of India, » 
the Punjab benefited by Akbar’s reforms and owes to him the 
foundations of its modern revenue system. 

The accession of Jahangir in 1605 was follow^ed almost Jahangir, 
immediately by the revolt of his son Khusru, w^ho escaped from 
Agra and laid siege to I^hore. The rebellion was supi)ressed 
by the emperor in person, and the adherents of the defeated 
prince were punished with fearful severity. In 1611 Jahangir 
married Nilr Jahan, who during the remaining years of his 
reign dominated his policy and his fortunes. Her influence 
at first was for good; but later she involved the emperor in con¬ 
flicts wuth his son, Khurram (Shah Jahan), and his famous 
general, Mahabat Khan, who in 1626 seized the emperor in 
his camp on the Jhelum. After making a spirited attempt to 
rescue him, the empress consented to share his brief captivity. 
Jahangir did not long survive his release. He died in 1627 at 
Bhimbar, and was buried at ShahSara near Lahore. His 
widow raised a splendid mausoleum y^er his remains, and 
herself lived in retirement at Lahore for eighteen years after 
his death. 

Shah Jahan was proclaimed at Agra early in 1628, but his shah 
younger brother, Shahryar, had already set up his standard at J^han. 
I^hore. He was speedily overthrown by the energy of Asaf Khan, 
the father-in-law’ of the emperor, and the ill-starred enterprise 
terminated with the execution of the pretender and his princi¬ 
pal adherents. During the last five years of Jahanglr*s reign, 

I^hore had been the capital of the empire, but Shah Jahan 
determined to build for himself a new capital on the banks of 
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the Jumna at Delhi. His reign was the most prosperous 
period of Mughal rule, a period of profound internal peace and 
immunity from foreign invasion ; but it was, none the less, 
marked by military activity beyond the frontiers. Kandahar 
was seized in 1639, only to he lost again ten years later; and 
the great expeditions of 1652, commanded by the princes 
Aurangzeb and Dara Shikoh, failed to recover it. The successes 
of the imperial army in B^lkh and Badakhshan in 1644 were 
neutralized by the disastrous retreat conducted by Aurangzeb 
through the passes of the Hindu Kush, but the expedition 
against Baltistan in 1651 was crowned by the capture of 
Skardo. A dangerous illness which prostrated the emperor in 
1657 was the signal for the outbreak of strife among his sons. 
After his defeat near Agra, Dara fled to the Punjab, trusting to 
his popularity with the people of the province to gain him 
adherents. In this he was not altogether disappointed; but the 
restless activity of his brother compelled him to fly, and in the 
following year he was captured and put to death at Delhi. 

The reign of Aurangzeb dates from June, 1658, though his 
father survived in confinement at Agra till r666. It was one 
long struggle against the powers of the South. In the Punjab 
the profound peace which the province had known under Shah 
Jahan continued for half a century under his successor, broken 
only by the march of the imperial armies through the province 
in 1673-5 to crush the Afghan revolt, and by the insurrection 
of the Satnamis of Narnaul in 1676. The war with the Afghan 
tribes dragged on for two years, and was only brought to a close 
by a treacherous massacre at Peshawar. The insurrection of 
the Satnamis infected the Hindu population of Agra and Ajmer. 
Detachments of the imperial army were defeated, and the 
insurgents advanced on Delhi. A panic spread throughout 
tlie army, and it >vas with difficulty that the soldiers could be 
brought to face the cneffiy. Confidence was restored by the 
personal exertions of the emperor, and a crushing defeat was 
inflicted on the instilments. In the closing years of Aurang- 
zeb's reign signs were already visible that the downfall of the 
empire was not far distant, and the century after his death in 
1707 saw the rise of a new power in the Punjab. 

This power was the Sikhs, originally a mere religious sect, 
lounded by Baba Nanak, who was born near Lahore in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, and who died at Dera 
Nanak, on the Ravi, in 1538. A full account of the sect will 
be found in Prinsep’s History of the Punjab (2 vols., 1846) and 
(Tmningham’s History of the Sikhs (second edition, 1853), to 
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which works the reader is referred for a complete or detailed 
narrative. Baba N^ak was a disciple of Kabir, and preaclied 
as a new religion a pure form of monotheism, eagerly accepted 
by the peasantry of his neighbourhood. He maintained that 
devotion was due to God, but that forms were immaterial, and 
that Hindu and Muhammadan worships were the same in the 
sight of the Deity. His tenets were handed down by a 
succession of GurQs or spiritual leaders, under w^hom the new 
doctrine made steady but peaceful progress. Ram Das, tlie 
fourth Guru, obtained from Akbar a grant of land on the spot 
now occupied by the city of Amritsar, the metropolis of the 
Sikh faith. Here he dug a holy tank, and commenced the 
erection of a temple in its midst. His son and successor, Arjun 
Mai, completed the temple, and lived in great wealth and 
magnificence, besides widely increasing the numbers of his 
sect, and thus exciting the jealousy of the Mughal government. 
Becoming involved in a quarrel with the imperial governor of 
I.ahore, Arjun was imprisoned in that city, where he died, his 
followers asserting that he had been cruelly put to death. 

‘ This act of tyranny,’ writes Elphinstone, ‘changed the Sikhs 
from inoffensive quietists into fanatical warriors. They took up 
arms under Har Govind, the son of their martyred pontiff, who 
inspired them with his own spirit of revenge and of hatred to 
their oppressors. Being now open enemies of the government, 
the Sikhs were expelled from the neighbourhood of Laliore, 
which had hitherto been their seat, and were constrained to 
take refuge in the northern mountains. Notwithstanding dis¬ 
sensions which broke out among themselves, they continued their 
animosity to the Musalmans, and confirmed their martial habits 
until the accession, in 1675, of Guru Govind, the grandson of 
Har Govind, and the tenth spiritual chief from Nanak. This 
leader first conceived the idea of forming the Sikhs into a 
religious and military commonwealth, and executed his design 
with the systematic spirit of a Greciar^ lawgiver.’ 

But their numbers were inadequate to accomplish their 
plans of resistance and revenge. After^a long struggle, Guru 
Govind saw his strongholds taken, his mother and his children 
massacred, and his followers slain, mutilated, or dispersed. 
He was himself murdered in 1708 by a private enemy at 
Nander in the Deccan. The severities of the Musalmans only 
•exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs, and inspired a spirit of 
vengeance, which soon broke out into fury. Under Gurfi 
Govind’s principal disciple, Banda, who had been bred a 
religious ascetic, and who combined a most sanguinary disposi- 
tif>n with bold and daring counsels, they broke from their 
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retreat, and overran the east of the Punjab, committing unheard- 
of cruelties wherever they directed their steps. The mosques 
w'ere destroyed and the Mullas killed; but the rage of the 
Sikhs was not restrained by any considerations of religion, 
or by any mercy for age or sex. Whole towns were massacred 
with wanton barbarity, and even the bodies of the dead were 
dug up and thrown out to the birds and beasts of prey. The 
principal scene of these atrocities was Sirhind, which the Sikhs 
occuj)ied, after defeating the governor in a pitched battle; but 
the same horrors marked their route through the country east¬ 
ward of the Sutlej and Jumna, into which they penetrated as 
far as Saharanpur. They at length received a check from the 
local authorities, and retired to the country on the upper 
course of the Sutlej, between T.udhiana and the mountains. 
This seems at that time to have been their principal seat; and 
it was well suited to their condition, as they had a near and 
easy retreat when forced to leave the open country. Their 
retirement on the present occasion was of no long continuance; 
and in their next incursions they ravaged the country as far 
as the neighbourhood of I-ahore on the one side and of Delhi 
itself on the other. 

'J'he emperor himself, Bahadur Shah, was compelled to 
return from the Deccan in order to proceed against the Sikhs 
in person. He shut them up in their hill fort at Daber, which 
he captured after a desperate siege; the leader Banda and 
a few of his principal followers succeeded by a desperate sally 
in effecting their escape to the mountains. The death of 
Bahadur Shah in 1712 probably prevented the extermination 
of the sect. During the dissensions and confusion which 
followed that event the Sikhs were allow^ed to recruit their 
strength, and they again issued from their mountain fastnesses 
and ravaged the country. In 1716, however, Abdus Samad 
Khan, governor of Kash^nlr, was dispatched against them at 
the head of a large army by the emperor I arrukh Siyar. He 
completely defeated the Sikhs in several actions, took Banda 
prisoner, and sent him to Delhi, where he was barbarously put 
to death along wM*th several other of the Sikh chieftains. An 
active persecution ensued, and for some time afterwards history 
narrates little of the new sectaries. 

In 1738 Nadir Shah’s invading host swept over the Punjab 
like a flooded river, defeated the Mughal army at Karnal in 
1739, and .sacked the imperial city of Delhi. Though Nadir 
retired from India in a few months with his plunder, he bad 
given the death-blow^ to the w'eak and divided empire. The 
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Sikhs once more gathered fresh courage to rebel; and though 
again defeated and massacred in large numbers, the religion 
gathered new strength from the blood of the martyrs. The 
next great disaster of the Sikhs was in 1762, when Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, the Afghan conqueror of the Marathas at 
Panipat in the preceding year, routed their forces completely, 
and pursued them across the Sutlej. On his homeward march 
he destroyed the town of Amritsar, blew up the temple, filled 
the sacred tank with mud, and defiled the holy place by the 
slaughter of cows. But, true to their faith, the Sikhs rose 
once more as their conquerors withdrew, and they now initiated 
a final struggle which resulted in the secure establishment 
of their independence. 

By this time the religion had come to present very different Uanjit 
features from those of Baba Nanak’s peaceful theocracy. It 
had grown into a loose military organization, divided among 
several mish or confederacies, with a common meeting-place 
at the holy city of Amritsar. The Mughals had nominally 
ceded the Punjab to Ahmad Shah ; but the Durrani kings 
never really extended their rule to the eastern portion, where 
the Sikhs established their authority not long after 1763. The 
Afghan revolution in 1809 facilitated the rise of Ranjlt Singh, 
a Sikh adventurer, who had obtained a grant of Lahore from 
Zaman Shah, the Durrani ruler of Kabul, in 1799. Gradually 
this able chieftain spread his power over the greater part of 
the Punjab, and even in 1808 attacked the small Sikh princi¬ 
palities on the east or left bank of the Sutlej. (See Cis-Sutlej 
States.) These sought the protection of the British, now' 
masters of the North-Western Provinces with a protectorate 
over the royal family of Delhi; and an agreement was effected 
in 1809 by which Ranjlt Singh engaged to preserve friendship 
with the British Government, and not to encroach on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, on condition c'i his sovereignty being 
recognized over all his conquests north of that river, a treaty 
which he scrupulously respected till the Jfclose of his life. In 
1818 Ranjlt Singh stormed Multan, and extended his domi¬ 
nions to the extreme south of the Punjab; and in the same 
year he crossed the Indus, and conquered Peshawar, to 
which shortly after he added the Derajat, as well as Kash¬ 
mir. He had thus succeeded during his own lifetime in 
building up a splendid power, embracing almost the whole 
of the present Province, together with the Native State of 
Kashmir. 

On his death in 1839, his son Kharak Singh succeeded to War. 
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the throne of Lahore, but died, not without suspicion of poison, 
in the following year. A state of anarchy ensued, during 
which the Sikhs committed depredations on British territory, 
resulting in what is known as the first Sikh War. 7 ''he Sikh 
leaders having resolved on war, their army, 60,000 strong, 
with 150 guns, advanced towards the British frontier, and 
crossed the Sutlej in December, 1845. The details of the 
campaign arc sufficiently known. On December 18 the first 
action was fought at Mudki, in which the Sikhs attacked the 
troops in position, but were defeated with heavy loss. Three 
days afterwards followed the toughly contested battle of 
Ferozeshah ; on January 22, 1846, the Sikhs were again 
defeated at AlTwal; and finally, on February 10, the campaign 
was ended by the capture of the Sikh entrenched position at 
Sobraon. 'Flie British army marched unopposed to Lahore, 
which was occupied on February 22, and terms of peace were 
dictated. These were, briefly, the cession in full sovereignty 
to the British Government of the territory lying between the 
Sutlej and the Beas rivers, and a war indemnity of millions 
sterling. As the Lahore Darbar was unable to pay the w'hole 
of this sum, or even to give satisfactory security for the pay¬ 
ment of one million, the cession was arranged of all the hill 
country between the Beas and the Indus, including Kashmir 
and Hazara ; arrangements were made for the payment of the 
remaining half-million of war indemnity, for the disbandment 
of the Lahore army, and its reorganization on a reduced scale, 
'rhe other terms included the cession of the control oLboth 
banks of the Sutlej ; the recognition of the independent sove¬ 
reignly of Maharaja (}ulab Singh of Jammu; a free passage 
through Sikh territory for British troops; and the establishment 
of a British Resident at Lahore. In addition, at the request 
of the I-,ahore Government, it was settled that a British force 
should remain at Lahov for a time to assist in the reconstitu¬ 
tion of a satisfactory administration. Simultaneously, a treaty 
was executed with M^iharaja Gulab Singh by which the English 
made over to him in sovereignty the Kashmir territory ceded 
by the I^hore government, in consideration of a payment of 
three-quarters of a million sterling. Shortly afterwards diffi¬ 
culties arose regarding the transfer of Kashmir, which the Sikh 
governor, instigated by Lai Singh, the chief of the Lahore 
Darbar, resisted by force of arms. Lai Singh was deposed 
and exiled to British India; and in December, 1846, a fresh 
treaty was concluded, by which the affairs of the State were 
to be carried on by a Council of Regency, under the direction 
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and control of the British Resident, during the minority of the 
young Maharaja Dallp Singh. 

For a time the work of reorganizing the shattered govern- Second 
ment of the country proceeded quietly and with every prospect 
of success. But besides many minor causes of discontent 
among the people, such as the withdrawal of the prohibition 
against the killing of kine, and the restored liberty of the much- 
hated and formerly persecuted Muhammadans, the villages 
were filled with the disbanded soldiery of the old Sikh army, 
who were only waiting for a signal and a leader to rise and 
strike another blow for the power they had lost. At length, 
in April, 1848, the rebellion of the ex-Diwan Mulraj at Multan, 
and the murder of two British officers in that city, roused 
a general revolt throughout the Punjab. Multan city was 
invested by hastily raised frontier levies, assisted afterwards 
by British troops under General Whish; the siege, however, 
had to be temporarily raised in September, owing to the rapid ^ 
spread of disaffection among the Sikh troops. I'he two 
rebellious Sardars, ("hattar Singh and Sher Singh, invoked the 
aid of the Amir of Kabul, Dost Muhammad, who responded 
by seizing Peshawar, and sending an Afghan contingent to 
assist the Sikhs. In October, 1848, the British army, under 
Lord Gough, assumed the offensive, and crossed the Sutlej. 
Proceeding from Ferozepore across the Punjab at an angle 
to the Sikh line of march, it came up with Sher Singh at 
Raninagar, and there inflicted on him a severe check. The 
Sikh army, consisting of 30,000 men and 60 guns, made a 
stand at Chilianwala, where an indecisive and sanguinary 
battle was fought on January 13, 1849. Ywo or three days 
after the action, Sher Singh was joined by his father Chattar 
Singh, bringing with him Sikh reinforcements, and i,coo 
Afghan horse. Lord Gough awaited the arrival of the column 
under General Whish (set free by ^he fall of Multan on 
January 28), and then followed up the Sikhs from Chilianwala 
to Gujrat, where the last and decisive ftattle was fought on 
February 22, the Sikhs being totally defeated with the loss of 
60 guns. The Afghan garrison of Peshawar were chased back 
to their hills, the Amir Dost Muhammad himself narrowly 
escaping capture. The remnants of the Sikh army and the 
rebel Sardars surrendered at Raw^alpindi on March 14, and 
henceforth the entire Punjab became a Province of British 
India. The formal annexation was proclaimed at Lahore on 
March 29, 1849, on which day terms were offered to, and 
accepted by, the young Maharaja Dallp Singh, who received 
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an annuity of £50,000 a year and resigned for himself, his 
heirs, and his successors, all right, title, and claim to the 
sovereignty of the Punjab, or to any sovereign power whatever. 
He resided till his death in England, where he purchased 
estates, married, and settled down as an English nobleman. 

'J'he Punjab, after being annexed in 1849, was governed by 
a ] 5 oard of Administration. It was subsequently made a 
Chief Commissionership, the first Chief Commissioner being 
Sir John Lawrence, who afterwards became the first Lieutenant- 
Governor, 

The At the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 there were in the 

Mutiny. Punjab the following troops: Hindustanis, 35,000; Punjabi 
Irregulars, 13,000; Europeans, 10,000; there were also 9,000 
military police. The Europeans consisted of twelve regiments, 
of whom no less than seven were either at Peshawar or in 
the hills north of Ambala, leaving only five regiments to hold 
the country from the Indus to the Sutlej. The news of the 
massacre at Delhi reached Lahore on May 12. There had 
not been wanting premonitory signs that the Hindustani 
sei)oys were disaffected and likely to rise; and, accordingly, on 
native troops were successfully disarmed at 
Mian Mir. At the same time European troops were thrown 
into the forts of Govindgarh and Phillaur, the first important 
as commanding Amritsar, the second as containing a large 
arsenal which subsequently supplied the munitions of war for 
the siege of Delhi. On May 14 the arsenal at Ferozepore was 
secured; the sepoys here mutinied on the following day, 
and escaped without punishment. On the 21st of the same 
month the 55th Native Infantry rose at Mardan and fled to 
independent territory; many were killed in pursuit, and the 
remainder were destroyed by the hillmen. On June 7 and 8 
the native troops at Jullundur broke and escaped to Delhi. 
In the first week of JJy the sepoys at Jhelum and Sialkot 
mutinied; they were destroyed, as were the 26th Native 
Infantry, who mutin'ied at Peshawar on August 28. 

Simultaneous with the vigorous suppression of open mutiny, 
13,000 sepoys were disarmed without resistance during June 
and July. While the Hindustani troops were thus disposed of, 
the dispatch of reinforcements to Delhi, an object of para¬ 
mount importance, proceeded without a break. About May 17 
it had become apparent that the Punjab did not sympathize 
with the movement in Hindustan, and that a good spirit 
prevailed in the Punjabi troops. It was therefore safe to 
augment them; and eighteen new regiments were raised in the 
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Province during the later months of the year. As these forces 
were being enrolled to supply the place of those who marched 
down to Delhi, the stream of reinforcements was steadily 
maintained. Four regiments from the European garrison of 
the Punjab formed the greater portion of the force that first 
marched upon Delhi. Next followed two wings of European 
regiments of infantry. Then a considerable force of native 
troops was dispatched, including the .Guides, two regiments of 
Punjab cavalry, a body of Punjab horse, two regiments of 
Punjab infantry, and a body of 1,200 pioneers raised from the 
Mazbi Sikhs; 7,000 men, forming the contingent of the cis- 
Sutlej chiefs of Patiala, Jmd, and Nabha, accompanied the 
regular troops to the siege. An irregular force of 1,000 men 
was also detached to clear the western part of the Delhi 
territory. Wagon trains were organized from Multan and 
Ferozepore via Ambala to Delhi. Siege trains, treasure, stores, 
and transport animals were poured down from the Punjab for 
the besieging force. Finally, in August, one last effort was to be 
made to send reinforcements, in spite of the risk run in denuding 
the Province of Europeans and loyal troops. The need for aiding 
the force at Delhi was, however, imperative; it was therefore 
resolved to send Brigadier-General Nicholson with the movable 
column and every European who could be spared. Two half¬ 
regiments of European infantry, the 52nd Foot, and three 
regiments of Punjab infantry were dispatched. These were 
followed by a siege train from Ferozepore, a wing of the ist 
Baloch Regiment from Sind, and a contingent 2,000 strong 
from the Maharaja of Kashmir. There then remained only 
4,500 Europeans (including sick) to hold the Punjab. 

The crisis had now come. If Delhi were taken speedily, all 
was well; if otherwise, ^here would be a struggle for European 
dominion and existence in the Punjab itself. The next few 
weeks after the departure of Nicholson'^column were weeks of 
anxious suspense, in which all eyes were turned to Delhi. 
The first symptoms of the wavering faith of the people in the 
British power appeared in local outbreaks at Murree in the 
north, and in the wild and barren tracts south of Lahore, 
between the Ravi and Sutlej. Both were, however, soon sup¬ 
pressed, and the fall of Delhi on September 14 put an end to 
all further cause for apprehension. The first sign that the mass 
of the inhabitants had regained confidence was that the Sikhs 
of the Manjha, or the tract between the Ravi and the Sutlej 
rivers, who had hitherto held aloof, came forward for enlistment 
in the new levies. 
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The loyal action of the chiefs had an important bearing on 
keeping the population steady during the crisis. The Raja of 
Jind was actually the first man, European or native, who took 
the field against the mutineers; and his contingent collected 
supplies in advance for the English troops marching upon 
Delhi, besides rendering excellent service during the siege, 
'riie Rajas of Patiala and Niibha also sent contingents for field 
service ; and with the exception of the Nawab of Bahawalpur, 
who did not stir, every chief in the Punjab, so far as he could, 
aided the English in preserving order and in suppressing 
rebellion. Rewards in the shape of grants of territory were 
made to the chiefs of Patiala, Jind, and Nabha, and a large 
talukdari estate in Oudh was conferred upon the Raja of 
Kapurthala. 

Since the Mutiny, the Punjab has made rapid progress in 
commercial and industrial wealth. In 1858 the Delhi territory 
lying on the right bank of the Jumna, together with the 
confiscated territory which had formerly belonged to the Na- 
wabs of Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh, was transferred from the 
North-Western J’rovinces to the Punjab. The territory thus 
transferred included the present Districts of Delhi, Rohtak, 
and Ciurgaon, almost the whole of Hissar, and portions of 
Kamfd and Ferozepore. I'he year after the suppression of the 
rebellion is remarkable for the commencement of the first line 
of railway in the Punjab, from Amritsar to Multan (February, 
1859), and for the admission of water into the Bari Doab 
Canal. With the exception of punitive military expeditions 
against marauding hill tribc.s, the history of the Province has 
been one of uninterrupted progress. Canals have spread 
irrigation over its thirsty fields ; railways have ojiened new 
means of communication for its surplus produce; and British 
superintendence, together with the security afforded by a firm 
rule, has developed fts resources with astonishing rapidity. 
In October, 1901, the North-West P'ronticr Province was 
formed. It comprises all the territories formerly administered 
or controlled by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab which 
lie to the west of the Indus, except the trans-Indus portion of 
the Isa Khel /aksi/ of Mianwali District, the District of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and the territory occupied by the protected tribes 
on its western border and knowm as the Baloch Trans-frontier. 
It also includes the District of Hazara, east of the Indus. 

Though the Punjab was the earliest seat of Vedic civiliza¬ 
tion, archaeology has hitherto failed to discover any monuments 
or traces of the*epic period. Not a single relic of the Macedo- 
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nian invasion has been brought to light, and, as in the rest of 
India, the oldest archaeological monuments in the Punjab are 
the Asoka inscriptions. Of these, two were inscribed on pillars 
which now stand at Delhi, where they were re-erected by 
Firoz Shah in about 1362, one having been originally erected 
at Topra at the foot of the Siwalik Hills in the Ambala District 
of this Province, and the other near Meerut in the United 
Provinces. Both the inscriptions afc in the ancient Brahmi 
script, which is found in all the Asoka inscriptions excepting 
those at Shahbazgarhi and Manskhra in the North-West 
Frontier Province. The vast ruins of Takshasila (Taxila), lunv 
known as Shahdheri, in Rawalpindi District, remain to show 
the extent of the capital of the great Mauryan province which 
comprised the modern Punjab and the North-West P'rontier 
Province. South-east of Takshasila is the tope of Manikyala, 
identified by General Sir Alexander Cunningham as one of the 
four great stupas mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian. • 

It is the largest stupa in Northern India, and is believed to 
have been built to commemorate the sacrifice of the Bodhi- 
sattva, who gave his body to feed a starving tigress. Near this 
great stupa is a smaller one, which contained a slab with a 
Kharoshthi inscription recording its erection during the reign 
of Kanishka early in the Christian era. 

In Kangra District a few remains testify to the prevalence Buddhism, 
of Buddhism in the Himalayan valleys of the north-east 
Punjab. Close to Pathyar, 6 miles south-east of Kanhiara 
(? Krishna-vihara), a votive inscription of a primitive type in 
both Brahmi and Kharoshthi has been found; and at 
Kanhiara itself an inscription, also in both characters, records 
the foundation of a monastery, and indicates the existence 
of Buddhism in that locality during the second century a. d. 

A much later inscription at Chari contained the formula of 
the Buddhist faith. The existence of buddhism in the south- 
w^est of the Punjab is demonstrated by the ruined stupa and 
inscription at Sui Vkhar in the modern State of Bahawalpur, 
and by a similar ruin at Naushahra, 100 miles south-west 
of Sui Vehar. 

The Punjab can show but few Hindu antiquities. To some Hinduism, 
extent this is due to the destructive action of the great rivers 
on whose banks the ancient cities lay, but the iconoclasm of 
the Moslem invaders was even more destructive. 'Phus the 
Arabic inscriptions on the Jama Masjid or Kuwwat-ul-Islam at 
Delhi record that material for the building was obtained by 
demolishing twenty-seven idol-houses of the Hindus, and their 
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profusely carved hut partially defaced pillars are still to be 
seen in its colonnades. But the early Muhammadans often 
preserved the ancient Hindu monuments which were free from 
the taint of idolatry, for in this very mosque stands the iron 
pillar erected by Raja Chandra, possibly Chandra Gupta II, an 
early king of the Gupta dynasty (a.d. 375-413). The Inner 
Hirnfilayas, however, mostly escaped the Muhammadan inroads, 
and some ancient Hindu shrines have survived; but owing to 
the style of construction prevalent in the hills, in which wood 
enters largely, the remains are few and not of very great 
antiquity. Stone temples exist at Baijnatii, where there is an 
inscription of 1239, and at Nurtur. Those in the Kangra 
fort were destroyed by the earthquake of April, 1905. In 
KulQ the stone lingam temple at Bajaura contains some 
sculptures of great age, and the temple of Parasurama at 
Nirmani) on the Sutlej possesses a copperplate of Raja 
Samudra Sena of unknown date. The temYilc of Hid'imba 
Devi at Manali, which bears an inscription cut among profuse 
wood-carving, recording its erection in the sixteenth century, 
and that at Nagar have conical wooden roofs presenting a type 
peculiar to the hills. All these places lie in Kangra District. 
In the Chamba State the Devi temples at Barmaur and 
Chitradi date from the eighth century a.d. They are of a 
different style from the two Kulu temples last mentioned, and 
their wood-carving is superior to that found at Manali. The 
temple at Triloknath in the Mandi State contains a Sarada 
inscription. 'I'he temples at Malot and Kathwar in the Salt 
Range are built in the Kashmir style. 

Islam. The Muhammadan period inaugurated a new architectural 

era, nowhere in India better exemplified than in the Punjab. 
The early Pathan period (1193-1320) is represented by the 
Kuwwat-ul-Islam, the Kutb Minar, the tomb of Altamsh, the 
gateway of Ala-ud-dln, and the Jamaat-khana mosque at Delhi. 
Another noteworth]| monument is the tomb of Altamsh’s 
eldest son at Malikpur. The Tughlak or middle Pathan 
period (1320-1414) is represented by the vast ruins of Tughlak- 
abad and of Firozabad near Delhi, w'ith the Kalan mosque 
and other monuments in and around that city. The later 
Pathan period (1414-1556) produced the Moth-kl-masjid near 
Mubarakpur with its glazed tile decoration, and the impressive 
Kila-i-Kohna mosque of Sher Shah at Indrapat, with other 
monuments round Delhi. The Mughals revived the splendours 
of Muhammadan architecture. At Delhi Akbar built the tomb 
of Humayun and the tomb of Azam Khan, which dates from 
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1566, in which year Adham Khan's tomb at Mihrauli was also 
erected. Jahangir's reign saw the construction of the Nila 
Burj (in 1624) and the mausoleum of the Khan-i-Khanan. 

He also built the first of the three Moti Masjids or ‘pearl 
mosques' in the Punjab at Lahore in 1617-8. Shah Jahan 
founded the modern city of Delhi and called it Shahjahanabad. 

In it he erected the Red P'ort, in which were built the Diwan-i- 
am and the matchless Dlwan-i-khas; Opposite the Red Fort 
rose the imposing Jama Masjid, and in the midst of the city 
the smaller Fatehpuri and Sirhindi mosques. Wazir Khan, 

Shah Jahan’s minister, built the mosque still known by his 
name in Lahore, and his engineer All Mardan made the 
Shalimar garden near that city. The zealot Aurangzeb added 
little to the architectural monuments of his predecessors, but 
his reign produced the great Badshahi mosque at Lahore and 
the beautiful Moti Masjid in the Red Fort at Delhi. His 
daughter built the Zinat-ul-masajid or ‘ ornament of mosques ' 
at Delhi. After Aurangzeb’s death ensued a period of decay, 
which produced the Moti Masjid at Mihrauli, the Fakhr-ul- 
masajid, and the tomb of Safdar Jang at Delhi. A feature of 
this period is the mosque with gilded domes, hence called 
‘Sunahri,' of which type one was built at Lahore and three 
at Delhi. 

The south-west of the Punjab has developed an architectural 
style of its own, distinguished by a blue and white tile decora¬ 
tion, quite distinct from the kdshi tile-work of Lahore and 
Delhi. This style is exemplified by the tomb of the saint 
Rukn-ud-din at Mul'J'an, and that of the Nahar ruler, Tahir 
Khan, at SItpur. The tomb of the famous saint Baha-ul-Hakk, 
the grandfather of Rukn-ud-dIn, dates from the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, but it was injured at the siege of Multan in 1848, and has 
been entirely renewed. Lastly may be mentioned the Jahazi 
Mahal with its remarkable frescoes ^t Shujabad, built by 
Muzaffar Khan in 1808. ^ 

The total population of the Punjab in 1901 was 24,754,737, Population, 
including the Baloch tribes on the border of Dera Ghazi Khan Density. 
District. The density of the population was 185 persons per 
square mile, as compared with 174 in 1891 and 158 in 1881. 

In British territory alone it is 209, compared with 121 in the 
Native States. The density is greatest in the natural division 
called the Indo-Gangetic plain west, where it rises to 314 
persons to the square mile, and in the Districts of Jullundur and 
Amritsar in this area to 641 and 639 respectively. The sub- 
Himalayan tracts, with 300 persons to the square mile, are 
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nearly as densely populated, Sialkot rising to 544 and thus 
ranking as the third most densely populated District in the 
Province. In marked contrast to these two areas are the 
north-west dry area with 96, and the Himalayan with 77 persons 
to the square mile. In the latter, Chamba State, with only 40 
persons to the square mile, is the most sparsely inhabited tract 
in the Province. 

Cities, The Punjab contained, in 1901, three cities—Delhi, Lahore, 
!o\\n8, and and Amritsar—with more than 100,000 inhabitants, 53 towns 
\ ages, more than 10,000, and 99 with more than 5,000. The 

principal towns are: Rawalpindi (87,688), Multan (87,394), 
Ambala (78,638), Jullundur (67,735), Sialkot (57,956), and 
Patiala (53,545). All these include large cantonment popula¬ 
tions. Villages numbered 43,660, of which 14,127 contained 
500 inhabitants or more. In the Punjab plains the village is as 
a rule a compact group of dwellings ; but in the south-west and 
• the hill tracts it comprises a number of scattered settlements or 
hamlets, grouped together under the charge of a single head¬ 
man for fiscal and administrative convenience. 

Growth of During the ten years ending rSpi the total population of the 
population. Punjab rose from 21,136,177 to 23,272,623, an increase of 
lo-i per cent. In the next decade the rate of increa.se was 
not so rapid, partly owing to the famines of that period, and 
partly to emigration to other Provinces in India and beyond 
the seas. During the twenty years since 1881 the population 
has risen by 17 per cent. The enumerations of 1854 and 
1868 were not extended to the Native States, and even in 
British Districts were imperfect. Since 1854, however, the 
increase of the population in British territory may be safely 
Migration, estimated to exceed 45 per cent. Migration plays an important 
part in the movement of the population. The Punjabi is free 
from that disinclination to emigrate which is so strongly felt in 
other parts of India; and Uganda, Hong-Kong, the Straits 
Settlements, Borneo,^and other countries attract large numbers 
for military and other service. More than 25,000 Punjabis 
are believed to have been resident in Uganda in 1901; and 
though no precise estimate of the total number of emigrants 
out of India can be made, it must have largely exceeded the 
number of immigrants. According to the Census the emigrants 
to the rest of India numbered more than 500,000, exceeding 
the immigrants by over 200,000. Immigration is mainly from 
the contiguous United Provinces and Rajputana, but Kashmir 
also supplies a large number. Emigration is mainly to the 
same territories, but service in the army and military police 
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takes more than 20,000 persons to Burma and many to 
other distant places. Within the Province the foundation of 
the Chenab Colony has led to an extensive movement of the 
population from the congested submontane Districts to the 
virgin soil of the new colony. 

In 1891 the mean age of the population was 22-8 years for Age 
males and 22-4 years for females. Ten years later the figures 
were 25 and 24*9, excluding the Nosth-West Frontier Province. 
Judged by European standards, this mean is low, but it is 
higher than that of any other Province in India, and, allowing 
for the general inaccuracy of the age-return, indicates a 
longevity above the Indian average. It is held luckier to 
understate rather than overstate one’s age in the Punjab, and 
the number of children in proportion to adults is high, as the 
following table, which gives the distribution over five main 
age-periods of every 20,000 of the population, shows :— 



z8qi. 

(Old Province.) 

(New Province.) 

0-10 

. 

1,961 

M06 

10-15 

. 

2,.3.30 


. 

3»974 

3 , 40 * 

25-40 

. 

4 » 56 i 

4.478 

40 and over 

• 

3 ,.373 

4.484 


'folal 

20,000 

20,000 


The discrepancies in this return are due to the fact that in 
1891 the current year of age was returned, whereas in 1901 
the completed year was recorded, as it was in 1881 ; and 
comparisons with the figures of that year show that the mean 
age of males was the same in 1901 as in 1881, while that of 
females had only risen by a tenth of a year. The figures, 
however, are affected by migration and various other factors, 
so that no conclusions of value can be drawn from them. 

Famine, causing a diminution in the nunjber of children, had 
in 1901 appreciably affected the figures in the Districts of 
Hissar, Rohtak, and Jhelum. 

In rural areas the village watchman is entrusted, under the Vital 
supervision of the village headman and the higher revenue statistics, 
officials, with the duty of registering births and deaths. Though 
almost invariably illiterate, this agency is so closely supervised 
in British Districts that the registration is, in the mass, exceed¬ 
ingly accurate, and its results are in close agreement with the 
Census returns. In municipalities and cantonments registra¬ 
tion is in the hands of the local authorities and is often 
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defective. The system of compilation is anomalous. The 
cantonment returns are excluded from those of the Province 
altogether, as are those of such Native States as register births 
and deaths. Municipal returns go direct to the Civil Surgeon, 
but those from rural areas are compiled by the Superintendent 
of police, and forwarded by him to the Civil Surgeon, who 
sends both the municipal and rural returns to the Sanitary 
Commissioner. In each Division the inspector of vaccination 
is also charged with the duty of inspecting the birth and death 
registers, and his supervision has greatly improved the accuracy 
of the returns. The follow'ing table shows the principal vital 
statistics for the Province :— 


Year. 

18S1 ! 
1891 
1901 i 
1904 

Population 

under 

registration. 

Ratio of 
registered 
births 

Iier 1,000. 

Ratio of 
registt*red 
death<i 
per 1,000. 

Deaths per i,ooo from J 

Cholera. 

Small¬ 

pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 
com- 1 
plaints. ! 

17,251,627 

1 20,108,690 

3869 

3504 

\ 35-43 
i 4 *-48 

28.^7 

29*4.^ 

49 >o 6 

0-30 

0 33 

O-OI 

0.04 

0*20 

0.I4 

0.31 

0.05 

21*72 

25.26 

18.82 

0-95 1 
0*62 1 

0 - 7 .^ 1 
0.60 j 


In the first three quinquennia of the period from 1881 to 1901 
the birth-rate averaged a little over 39 per mille, but in the last 
quinciuennium it rose to 43, pointing to better registration. 
The fewest births occur in May, after which the rate rises 
gradually till July and is high in August and September, 
reaching its zenith in October. It then falls gradually until 
it drops suddenly in March. The mean death-rate for the five 
years ending 1900 was 33-7 per mille; but it rose in 1901 to 
36, in 1902 to 44, and in 1903 to 49 per mille, plague alone 
accounting for 10-22 per mille, or more than a fifth of the 
deaths in the last year. The unhealthy season in the Punjab 
is the autumn, and the ?lcaths in October corresponded to an 
average annual rate of 51 per mille in the ten years 1891-1900. 
March and Api il are oy far the healthiest months. The number 
of deaths from fever fluctuates greatly from year to year, accord¬ 
ing as the autumnal months are unhealthy or the reverse. The 
deaths from cholera, small-pox, and bow^el complaints are 
relatively very few. • Under the last head only deaths from 
dysentery and diarrhoea have been registered since 1901. 

Infirmities. In so far as specific infirmities are concerned, the figures 
of the latest Census showed a marked improvement on those 
of 1881, only 421 persons in every 100,000 of the population 
being returned as infirm, compared with 743 in the latter year. 
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Lepers now only number 19 in every 100,000 as compared 
with 26 in 1891 and 45 in 1881; and the blind 305, compared 
with 349 in 1891 and 528 in 1881. Insanity shows an 
apparent increase to 35 per 100,000 in 1901 from 29 in 1891, 
but this infirmity is often confused with deaf-mutism, which 
shows a marked decrease to 80 per roo,ooo in 1901 from 97 
in 1891. 

The disease returned in the Purwjab as most fatal to life is Fever, 
fever. In this malady the people vaguely include most dis¬ 
orders accompanied by abnormally high temperature; but 
making all due allowances for this fact, malarial fever is 
unquestionably the most fatal disease throughout the Province. 

The death-rates fluctuate greatly. In 1892 the rate was 34-8 
per millc, and 33-4 in 1900, but in 1899 it was only i8-6. In 
the two former years heavy monsoon rains caused extensive 
floods and an unhealthy autumn. Malarial fever is most 
prevalent in the riverain valleys. This is especially marked 
in the tract west of the Jumna, which is naturally waterlogged, 
and where the faulty alignment of th^ old Western Jumna 
Canal used to obstruct the natural drainage lines. Much has 
been done by realigning the canal and constructing drainage 
channels to remedy this evil, but the tract remains the most 
unhealthy in the Province. 

Cholera is hardly endemic, though a year seldom passes Cholera 
without an outbreak, and occasionally a local epidemic. small 
Epidemic cholera caused 65,000 deaths in 1892 and 25,000^*^^ 
in 1900. Small-pox is endemic, but owing to the wide extension 
of vaccination it is not very fatal to life, the mortality in the 
ten years 1894-1903 never having exceeded 3 per mille. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in twenty-three of the more 
advanced towns, and small-pox is most fatal in towns where 
it is not enforced. 

A 

The first outbreak of plague occurred in October, 1897, in Plague, 
a village of Jullundur District, but infection had probably been 
imported from Hardwar in the previous May. For three 
years the disease was almost entirely confined to the adjacent 
parts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, but in November, 

1900, it broke out in Gurdaspur and soon spread to the 
neighbouring District of Sialkot. In 1901 outbreaks occurred 
in several Districts; since then the disease has spread widely, 
and the Province has never been completely free from it. 

The number of deaths was comparatively small till 1901, when 
20,998 were recorded. In the following year mortality increased 
more than tenfold, and the epidemic still continues. The 
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mortality. 


Vear 


igni 

19^.2 

*y‘M 

Sex 

Statistics. 


deaths from plague in 1905 numbered 390,233, or 15-8 per 
thousand of population. The usual measures have been 
adopted for dealing with outbreaks of plague and with the 
object of preventing its spread, including the isolation of 
plague patients and the segregation of persons who had been 
exposed to infection, the evacuation of infected houses and 
villages, and the disinfection of houses and effects. Medical 
treatment and anti-plague .inoculation have always been freely 
offered ; but the people have usually preferred native medicines, 
and the attempts which have been made to eradicate or 
diminish plague by means of inoculation have not proved 
successful. Until May, 1901, most of the precautions, with 
the exception of medical treatment and inoculation, were 
compulsory; but since then compulsion has been gradually 
abandoned, and is now chiefly restricted to the reporting of 
plague occurrences, and the inspection or detention of persons 
travelling either by road or railway to certain hill stations. 

Judged by English standards infant mortality is extremely 
high, especially in the case of girls. This will be clear from 
the following table : — 


Infant 

Number of 

Deaths per i,ooo 

Number of 

Deaths per 1,000 

poptiintion 

deaths under 

of infant po])U- 

liirths 

registered 

111 iqui 

one year 

lation. 

registered 

births. 

M.iW 

Female 

Male 

I'^cmale 

Male 1 

Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

F emale. 

1 401,640 

1 


9 *. 8 q 4 

88,058 

! 

270 

379 

373 , 46 '> 

339.067 

246 

260 

1 

372,47 H 


i< 7,8 ^2 

101,216 

316 

321 

461,952 

4*8,525 

233 

242 


ii7.8gi 

110,782 

346 

351 

452,622 

410,240 

260 

270 

1 

1 


97,610 

90.832 

280 

288 

436,678 

397 , 37 * 

*23 

229 


'I’hc births registered show a marked excess of male births, 
III boys being born to every 100 girls. This initial deficiency 
in the number of females is accentuated, especially in the first 
year of life, by the heavy mortality among girls and women 
up to the age of 40. Of the 24,754,737 persons enumerated 
in 1901, 13,552,514^were males and 11,402,223 females, so 
that 53*9 per cent, of the population were males and 46*1 per 
cent, females. In other words, for every 1,000 males there were 
854 females in 1901, compared with 851 in 1891 and 845 in 
1881. These figures show that the number of females in the 
Punjab is increasing more rapidly than the number of males, 
though improved enumeration probably accounts to some 
extent for the improved ratios of 1891 and 1901. The pro¬ 
portion of females in the Punjab as a whole is probably not 
affected by migration. In different parts of the Province the 
ratio varies, being lowest in the central Districts and highest 
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in the Himalayan and submontane. These variations are not 
explicable by differences in the position of women. The Sikhs, 
whose women are comparatively well educated and enjoy more 
liberty than those of the Muhammadans or Hindus, return a 
very low ratio of females, the figures for 1901 being Sikhs 778, 

Hindus 844, and Muhammadans 877 per 1,000 males. 

Among Muhammadans marriage is a civil contract. Among Statistics 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Jains it is in theory a sacrament, indis- 
soluble save by death, and not even by death as far as the 
wife is concerned. But practice does not always follow pre¬ 
cept ; and among the lower Hindu and Sikh castes remarriage 
(karewci) is allowed, while in the Himalayas women are sold 
from hand to hand, and a system of temporary marriage 
prevails. On the other hand, the prejudice against w^idow 
marriage is almost as strong among Muhammadans of the 
superior classes as it is among orthodox Hindus. All castes 
view marriage as desirable for a boy and indispensable for 
a girl, an unmarried maiden who has attained puberty being 
a social stigma on her family, especially among the Raji)uts. 
Betrothal is, as a rule, arranged at a very early age, and the 
wedding takes place while the bride is still a child, though 
she does not go to live with her husband till a later period. 

Infant marriage is, however, by no means universal, and 
4*5 per cent, of the girls and 26 per cent, of the boys over 
fifteen are unmarried. Early marriages are commonest among 
Hindus and in the cast of the Province. The ceremonies 
connected with marriage are of infinite variety, the wedding 
especially being made an occasion for much costly hospitality 
and display. As a rule, Hindus and Sikhs observe the rule 
of exogamy which forbids marriage within the tribe, and that 
of endogamy which permits it only within the caste; but 
a third social rule, which has been called the law of hypergamy, 
also exists. By this a father must Tiestow his daughter on 
a husband of higher social status than his own, though he may 
seek a bride for his son in a lower grade. This law renders 
it difficult and costly for the middle classes to find husbands 
for their daughters, or brides for their sons, as the lower grades 
have no scruple in exacting money for a girl. Among the 
Hindu agriculturists of the extreme east of the Province, the 
seven circuits round the sacred fire, prescribed by Hindu law, 
form the essential part of the marriage ritual, and the strict 
Hindus of the towns everywhere observe the same usage. 

Farther west among the agriculturists the number is reduced 
to four, while in the south-western Districts the important part 
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of the ceremony is the sir tnel or joining of the heads of the 
parties. The Muhammadan form of marriage, simple in itself, 
has almost everywhere been coloured by the Hindu ritual. 
The following table gives statistics of civil condition as recorded 
in 1891 and 1901 :— 


Civil 

condition. 

i8gx. 

1901. 

Persons 

MaleV 


Persons. 



Unmarried 
Married . 
Widowed 

* 0 . 397,033 

*0,547.329 

2,328,261 

6.5*6,598 

5.237,*07 
818,729 

3,880,43s 

5,310,222 

*.509,532 

X 1,241,255 
11,062,125 
2,427,270 

7,027,895 

5 , 459 . 0*2 

852,148 

4,213,360 

5,603,113 

*, 575,*22 


Polygamy is not at all common, and is largely a question of 
means. Among Hindus and Sikhs only 6 per 1,000 of the 
married males have more than one wife, and among Muham¬ 
madans only 11. Many of the agricultural and menial castes 
allow the marriage of widows, preferably to the brother of the 
deceased husband, and it is among them that polygamy is 
commonest. It is rare among high-caste Hindus, who do not 
recognize remarriage. The ceremonies of remarriage are much 
simjiler than those of marriage, and the woman never acquires 
the status she had in the house of her first husband, though the 
children of the second marriage are regarded as legitimate. 
Avowed polyandry is confined to the Himalayan tracts, though 
the practice is not unknown among some socially inferior 
castes in the plains. In the hills it usually exists in the 
'I'ibctan form, in which the husbands are all brothers. Indi¬ 
cations of succession through females among the polyandrous 
tribes are few and obscure, and the general rule is that sons 
succeed as the children of the brotherhood which owns their 
mother. Divorce is not common, even among Muhammadans, 
though their law recognizes a husband's right to put away his 
wife without assigning ^ reason. Among the Hindu agri¬ 
cultural tribes of the plains it is extremely rare, though the 
custom is not unkno^^n among the inferior castes and among 
the Jats of the central Districts. It is only in the Eastern 
Himalayas, within the limits of Kangra and Simla Districts and 
the Hill States, where the marriage tie is notoriously loose, 
that the power of divorce belongs by custom to the wife as well 
as to the husband. The joint-family system of Hindu law is 
almost unknown to the peasantry of the Province. It prevails 
only among the Brahmans and the clerical and commercial 
classes, and even among them it hardly exists outside the towns 
of the Delhi Division. Among the agricultural tribes of the 
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plains, sons by different mothers usually inherit in equal 
shares; but the chundawand rule, by which they inherit per 
stirpes^ is not uncommon among both Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, especially in the centre and west of the Province. 

With the exception of Tibeto-Burman, spoken in its pure form Language, 
only in the Himalayan canton of Spiti and in a debased 
form in Lahul and Upper Kanawar, the vernaculars of the 
Punjab belong entirely to the Aryan family of languages. Of 
this family the Indian branch greatly predominates, the Iranian 
being represented only by 52,837 persons speaking Pashtu, 

40,520 speaking Baluchi, and 3,074 speaking Persian. The 
Pashtu is confined to the Pathan tribes settled in Attock 
District and in the Isa Khel tahsdl of Mianwali on the banks 
of the Indus, and to Pathan immigrants. Baluchi is virtually 
confined to Dera Ghazi Khan District and the adjacent 
State of Bahawalpur. Persian is spoken only by immigrant 
families and refugees from Persia and Afghanistan. 

Western Punjabi is spoken in the Indus valley and east of it 
as far as the valley of the Chenab in Gujr^wala, whence its 
boundary is a line through Montgomery District and the State 
of Bahawalpur. East of it Eastern Punjabi is spoken as far as 
the meridian passing through Sirhind. East again of that line 
Western Hindi is the dominant speech. These languages are 
divided into numerous dialects. The Western Punjabi (also 
called Jatki, ‘the Jats’ speech,’ and Multani) comprises the 
Hindko, Pothwarl, Chibhall, Dhundi, Ghebi, and Awankarl. 

Eastern Punjabi has two main dialects : the standard of the 
Manjha, or central part of the Bari Doab, spoken round 
Amritsar; and that of the Malwa, the tract south of the Sutlej. 

Western Hindi comprises Hariri (the dialect of Hariana), 

Bangaru (that of the B^gar), Jatu (the Jat speech), and 
Ahirwatl (the Ahir speech). To these three languages must 
be added the maze of Sanskritic dialects spoken in the hills, 
and hence called generically Paharl. These resemble 
Rajasthani rather than Punjabi, and merge into the Tibeto- 
Burman in Lahul and Kanawar. The Gujari, or Gujar speech, 
also deserves mention as a tongue spoken in the Himalayas, 
but also closely resembling Rajasthani. 

The following table shows the numbers returned in 1901 as 
speaking the chief languages :— 


Western Punjabi 
Punjabi 
Rajasthani 
Western Hindi. 
Western Paharl 


».7S5i4<53 

>5.346.175 

603.747 

4.»64,373 

>.554.07* 
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As an institution caste plays a far less important part in 
the social life of the people than in other parts of India. 
Its bonds are stronger in the east than in the west, and 
generally in the towns than in the villages, so that in the rural 
areas of the ^V^estern Punjab society is organized on a tribal 
basis, and caste hardly exists. Ethnically, if the Buddhists of 
the Himalayan tracts of Lahul, Spiti, and Kanawar be excluded, 
the mass of the population is Aryan, other elements, such 
as the Mongolian and the Semitic (Saiyids, Kureshis, and 
other sacred Muhammadan tribes), having by intermarriage 
with Indian converts to Islam lost nearly all traces of their 
foreign origin. Socially the landed classes stand high, and of 
these the Jats (4,942,000) are the most important. The Jat, 
or Jat as he is termed in the south-east of the Province, is 
essentially a landholder (zaminddr\ and when asked his caste 
usually re[)lics ‘Jat zamtndar' The Jats are divided into 
numerous tribes and septs, and many of these hold consider¬ 
able areas which are divided into village communities. By 
religion they are essentially Hindus, 1,595,000 being so 
returned in 1901; and they also comprise the great mass of 
the Sikhs, 1,390,000 being of that creed. The Sikh Jats are 
mainly confined to the central Districts of the I*unjab. Large 
numbers of them have from time to time been converted to 
Islam, and the Muhammadan Jats number 1,957,000. As cul¬ 
tivators the Hindu or Sikh Jats rank higher than any other class 
in the Province, and they make enterprising colonists and 
excellent soldiers, the Sikh holding a marked pre-eminence in 
these re.sfiects. 'J'hc Muhammadan Jat lacks the energy of his 
Hindu and Sikh kinsman, but he is not far behind him as 
a cultivator. Next in importance are the Rajputs (1,798,000). 
The majority of them are Muhammadans (1,347,000). They 
do not rank high as cultivators, but furnish many recruits to 
the Indian army undftr the general designation of l*unjabi 
Muhammadans. The Hindu Rajputs are found mainly in the 
north-east c<3rner ol the Province, and in the Himalayan and 
submontane tracts, the Rajput tribes of the plains having for 
the most part accepted Islam. As a body the Rajputs stand 
higher than the Jats in the social system, and this has 
prevented their adherence to the levelling doctrines of Sikhism. 
Below these castes, both socially and numerically, stand the 
Muhammadan Arains {1,007,000), the Hindu and Sikh Sainis 
(127,000), and the Kambohs (174,000), who live by petite 
culture and rarely enlist as soldiers. In the south-east of the 
Province the Ahirs (205,000) hold a position little if at all 
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inferior to the Jats. In the Himalayas of the North-East 
Punjab, the Kanets (390,000) and Ghiraths (170,000) form 
great cultivating classes under Rajput overlords. 

In the north-west theGakhars (26,000), Khokhars (108,000), 
and Awans (421,000), and farther west and south the Pathans 
(264,000), take the position held by Rajputs elsewhere. In the 
south-west, especially in Dera Ghazi Khan District west of 
the Indus, the Balochs (468,000) form a dominant race of 
undoubted Iranian descent. Essentially pastoral tribes are 
the Giijars, or cowherds (632,000), found mainly in the Lower 
Himalayas, and the Gaddis, or shepherds (26,000), in the 
State of Chamba and Kangra District. 

The trading castes in the villages occupy a lower position 
than the landowning classes, but in the towns they rank 
higher. The most important are the Banias (452,000) in the 
south-east, the Khattris (436,000) in the centre and north¬ 
west, and the Aroras (653,000) in the south-west. All these , 
are Hindus or, rarely, Sikhs. The principal Muhammadan 
trading classes are the Shaikhs (321,000) and Khojas (99,000). 

Attached to these classes by a system of clientship, which 
is a curious combination of social dependence and spiritual 
authority, are the various priestly castes, the Brahmans 
(1,112,000) ministering to Hindus, and the Saiyids (238,000) 
to Muhammadans. Both these classes, however, often follow 
secular occupations, or combine them with religious functions, 
and similar functions are exercised by countless other religious 
tribes and orders. 

The ethnical type in the Punjab is distinctly Aryan, there Physical 
being few traces of aboriginal or foreign blood, if the Tibetan pliaracter- 
element in the extreme north-east be excluded. The typical 
Punjabi is tall, spare but muscular, broad-shouldered, with full 
dark eyes and an ample beard. The hair is invariably black, 
but the complexion varies from a deep^)live-brown to wheat- 
coloured. As a rule the lower classes are darker than the 
upper, and the complexion is fairer in the north-west than in 
the south-east. The Jats of the Manjha and Malwa exhibit 
a splendid physique, and the peasantry of the plains are 
generally a fine people; but in the riverain valleys there is 
a marked falling-off, and in the south-east of the Province the 
type approximates to that of Hindustan. In marked contrast 
to the plains people are those of the Himalayas. Among these 
the higher or Rajput class is slight, high-bred, and clean-limbed, 
but sometimes over-refined, while owing to immorality the lower 
classes are often weakly and under-sized. Nothing is more 
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striking than the influence of hereditary occupation and town 
life on physique, and the urban and trading populations are 
markedly inferior physically, though not intellectually, to the 
peasantry. 

Religions, The Punjab by religion is more Muhammadan than Hindu. 

Of the total population enumerated in 1901,12,183,345 persons, 
or 49 per cent., were Muhammadans. In the west and in 
the submontane tracts Jslam is the dominant religion, its 
followers forming four-fifths of the population in the north-west 
dry area, but the Hindus are more numerous in the Indo- 
(7angetic plain, and in the Himalayas they form 95 per cent, of 
the population. In the south-west, Multan and Uch were the 
earliest strongholds of the Moslem faith, and the population is 
deeply imbued with Muhammadan ideas, Hinduism being con¬ 
fined to the trading, landless castes, who are socially despised 
by their Muhammadan neighbours. The early Sultans made 
Delhi a great centre of Muhammadan influence, but they and 
their successors appear to have left the Hindus of the Punjab 
unmolested in religious matters until the Mughal empire was 
firmly established. AkbaPs policy of religious toleration 
lessened the gulf between the two creeds, but many Muham¬ 
madan tribes ascribe their conversion to the zeal of Aurangzeb. 
Islam in the Punjab is as a rule free from fanaticism, but 
among the more ignorant classes it has retained many Hindu 
ideas and superstitions. Though the great mass of its 
followers profess the orthodox Sunni creed, the reverence paid 
to Saiyids as descendants of All, the Prophet’s son-in-law, is un¬ 
usually great; and popularly Islam consists in the abandonment 
of many Hindu usages and the substitution of a Muhammadan 
saint’s shrine for a Hindu temple. A very important factor in 
Muhammadan religious life is the Sufi influence which, origin¬ 
ating in Persia, was brought into the Punjab by the early Sultans 
of Ghor. Its first gteat exponent was the saint Kutb-ud-din 
Bakhtiyar, in whose honour the Kutb Minar at Delhi was 
erected. His disciple Baba Farid-ud-dTn, Shakar-ganj, of Pak- 
pattan in Montgomery District, is perhaps the most widely 
reverenced saint in the Punjab; and the shrine of his disciple 
Khwaja Nizam-ud-din, Aulia, near Delhi, is also a place of 
great sanctity. Spiritual descendants of these saints founded 
shrines at Maharan in the Bahawalpur State, at Taunsa Sharif 
in Dera Gbazi Khan District, and elsewhere. Thus the 
Province is studded with Sufi shrines. 

Hinduism in the Punjab is a singularly comprehensive creed. 
As the Province can boast no great centres of Hindu thought or 
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learning, the Punjabi Hindu looks to Hardwar on the Ganges 
as the centre of his faith. But Hardwar is accessible only to 
the eastern Districts, so elsewhere pilgrimages are made to 
countless minor temples and shrines, even those of Muhamma¬ 
dan saints. Vishnu is worshipped chiefly by the Banias of the 
south-east and by the Rajputs, but Sivdiwalas or temples to Siva 
are nearly as common as Thakurdwaras or temples of Vishnu 
('Fhakur). Far more popular than tljese are the widely spread 
cults of Guga, the snake-god, and Sakhi Sarwar, the benevolent 
fertilizing earth-god, whose shrine in Dera Ghazi Khan is the 
object of regularly organized pilgrimages. Guga^s legend also 
makes him a Rajput prince converted to Islam, and Sakhi 
Sarwar has been metamorphosed into a Muhammadan saint. 

There are countless minor cults, such as that of Sltla, the ‘cool 
one,’ the small-pox goddess, and those of the siddhs or * pure 
ones.’ Ancestor-worship is very common among the Jats. 

In the Himalayas Vishnu and Siva have many devotees, the , 
Rajputs especially worshipping the former ; but underlying these 
orthodox cults are those of the innumerable deotds (gods or 
spirits), devts (goddesses), and birs (heroes), which are probably 
more ancient than Hinduism. The principal religious orders 
are the Sanyasis and Jogis, who follow in theory the philoso¬ 
phical system of Sankaracharya and Patanjali. There are also 
Muhammadan Jogis, whose mysticism has much in common 
with the practices of the Hindu ascetics. The Bairagis, 
a Vaishnava order founded by Ramsmand in the fourteenth 
century, are likewise numerous. 

The Arya Samiij was founded by Pandit Dayajiand Saras- A*^^. 
wati, a Brahman of Kathiaw^ar, about 1875. During his lifetime 
the doctrine spread rapidly; but since his death in 1883, the 
growth of the Samaj has been comparatively slow, and in 1901 
only 9,105 males over 15 returned themselves as Aryas. The 
movement has been well described as •being ‘ primarily the 
outcome of the solvent action of natural science on modern 
Hinduism.’ The Samaj finds its sole revelation in the Vedas, 
which, rightly interpreted, prove that those who were inspired 
to write them were acquainted with the truths which modern 
science is slowly rediscovering. It attaches no merit to pil¬ 
grimages or to most of the rites of popular Hinduism. The 
liberal social programme of the Aryas is the outcome of their 
religious views, and includes the spread of education, the re¬ 
marriage of widows, and the raising of the age for marriage. 

They are drawn, as a rule, from the best-educated classes of the 
community, Khattrls, Aroras, and Brahmans, and the doctrines 
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they preach have met with acceptance chiefly in the progressive 
tracts north and east of the capital. At Lahore they maintain 
a college. Since 1893 the Samaj has been divided into two 
parties. The cause of the schism was the question of the 
lawfulness of meat as an article of diet. Those in favour of it 
are known as the ‘cultured’ or ‘college’ party, and those 
against it as the mahatma party. 

Religious architecture jstill maintains the tradition of each 
sect or community, with few deviations from the old plans 
which were designed mainly with a view to the needs of each 
religion. Ablution is an essential feature of every sect, so that 
a tank of water, with other necessary facilities, is found in 
a prominent position in all buildings. Mosques, now usually 
built of brick, consist of an open courtyard, with the mihrdb on 
the west, surmounted by a dome flanked with mindrs or pillars. 
The Hindus enclose their temples in a walled courtyard, con¬ 
taining the shrine for the deity to which the temple is dedicated. 
Over this is a pyramidal tower, surmounted by a metal finial 
shaped to represent the emblem of the divinity enshrined. The 
temples of the Sikhs are usually designed on an orthodox square 
plan consisting of nine parts, known as the nauhara. The 
general arrangement is a courtyard, in which is situated a tank 
of water for washing and a central open construction (pdradan) 
for the reading of the ‘ Granth.’ Over this is a dome, which 
may be distinguished from that of a mosque by being generally 
fluted or foliated in design. The modern Sikhs being adepts in 
wood-carving, the doors and other details are not unfrequently 
freely decorated. Jain temples are built on a somewhat similar 
plan to those of the Hindus, except that more than one shrine 
is often found in the enclosure and pillared verandas are 
a feature. In modern examples, however, this latter character¬ 
istic is frequently omitted. 

Excluding the Jesufts at the Mughal court, the first Christian 
missionary to the Punjab was a Baptist preacher who visited 
Delhi early in the nineteenth century. Delhi and Simla are 
the only stations now occupied by this mission. The first great 
missionary movement in the Punjab proper was the establish¬ 
ment^ of the American Presbyterian Mission at Ludhiana in 
1834. The Ludhiana Mission, as it thus came to be called, 
occupies a number of stations in the Central Punjab south of 
the Ravi, and maintains the Forman Christian College at 
I-ahore, with a large press at Ludhiana. The Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society began operations in the Punjab in 1851. Its 
stations comprise a group round Amritsar and Lahore, and 
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a long line of frontier stations stretching from Simla to Karachi 
in Sind. It has a college in Lahore which prepares natives of 
India for holy orders, and the Church of England Zanana 
Mission works in many of its stations. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel began work in Delhi in 1852. In 
1877 it was reinforced by the Cambridge Mission, which main¬ 
tains the St. Stephen\s College at Delhi. Other missions are 
the Methodist Episcopal, the Churcl\,of Scotland, the Moravian, 
the American United Presbyterian, the Zanana Bible and 
Medical Missions, and the Salvation Army, besides the mis¬ 
sionary work conducted by various Roman Catholic orders. 

The following table gives statistics of religion as recorded in 
1891 and 1901:— 



i8gi. 

1901. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs.i 

Jains. 

Buddhists. 

Zornastrians ...... 

Muhammadans. 

/-u .... S I^.uropean and Eurasian 

{Native. . . - . 

Jews and unspecified .... 

10,122,473 

1,851,070 

6,236 

370 

11,198,270 

28,971 

I9»56i 

57 

10,344,469 
2,102,896 

49.983 

6,940 

477 

»*.» 83,345 

28,611 

37,980 

36 


Of the total population at least 56 per cent, are supported by Occupa- 
agriculture. Next in importance is the artisan section of the 
community, which numbers 4,898,080, or 19-8 per cent, of the 
population. Of these, cotton-weaving, spinning, &c,, supports 
1,012,314, and leather-working 742,034, while potters number 
269,869, carpenters 263,717, and iron-workers 164,814. The 
making of tools and implements supports 135,786, and build¬ 
ing 121,153 ; goldsmiths number 120,755, and tailors 108,963, 
but the figures for these smaller groups are subject to several 
qualifications. Commerce supports <#ily 2*8, and the pro¬ 
fessions 2*2 per cent., of the population, ^while public service 
maintains 2 per cent. The residue is composed of general 
labourers (812,584 in number), personal domestic servants 
(1,771,944), and 827,289 persons whose subsistence was inde¬ 
pendent of occupation. In spite of the caste system, the 
division of labour has not been pushed very far in the Punjab. 

The carpenter is often an ironsmith, the shopkeeper a money¬ 
lender, the agriculturist a trader, and so on. 

The staple food consists of the grain grown in the locality. Food. 
Well-to-do people eat wheat and rice, while the ordinary 
peasant’s food consists chiefly of wheat, barley, and gram in 
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summer, and maize in winter. The poorer classes use in¬ 
ferior grains, such as china {Panicum miliaceum), mandua 
{Eleusine coracana\ joivdr (great millet), &c. In the hill, 
submontane, and canal-irrigated tracts, where rice is largely 
grown, it forms the principal diet of the people in general, 
but elsewhere it is eaten only on festive occasions. In the 
west and south-west bdjra (spiked millet) is mostly consumed 
in the winter. Pulses ^jid vegetables are eaten with bread 
by prosperous zaminddrs and townspeople, but the poorer 
classes, who cannot always afford them, merely mix salt in 
their bread and, if possible, eat it with buttermilk. Peasants 
are especially fond of curds, buttermilk, and green mustard 
(sarson) as relishes with bread. Ghi is used only by those 
who can afford it. Meat is seldom eaten, except by the better 
classes, and by them only on occasions of rejoicing or by way 
of hospitality. The common beverages are buttermilk, water 
, mixed with milk and sugar, country sherbets, and sardai, a 
cooling drink made by bruising certain moistened ingredients 
in a mortar; but the use of the two latter is almost entirely 
confined to the townsfolk. Aerated waters are coming rapidly 
into use. Hemp {bhang) is ordinarily drunk by the religious 
mendicants {fakirs\ both Hindu and Muhammadan. In 
towns cow’s milk is used, but in rural tracts buffalo’s is pre¬ 
ferred, as being richer. In the camel-breeding tract camel’s 
milk is also drunk. 

I>rcss. I’he dress of the people is of the simplest kind and, in 

the plains, made entirely of cotton cloth. A turban, a loin¬ 
cloth, a loose wrap, thrown round the body like a plaid, and, 
in the cold season, a vest or jacket of some kind, are the 
usual garments. White is the usual colour, but dyed stuffs 
are often worn, especially on festive occasions. As a rule 
Muhammadans avoid red, while Saiyids and others claiming 
descent from the Prophet favour green. Hindus similarly 
avoid blue, but it Ls the characteristic dress of Sikh zealots, 
like the Akalis. Minor variations in dress are innumerable, 
and fashion tends to adopt European clothes, often with most 
incongruous results, among the men. 

Women are far more conservative; but the influence of 
Islam has brought about the adoption of the trouser instead 
of the Hindu skirt, which is only general in the south-east. 
Here again local and tribal customs vary. Thus Rajput 
women, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, wear the trouser, 
and Gujars the petticoat, while many Sikh and Hindu Jat 
women wear both. In the wilder parts of the central area 
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the skirt was little more than a kilt, but the more elaborate 
garment is coming into fashion. The tight bodice is essen¬ 
tially a Hindu woman’s garment, the looser shirt a Muhamma¬ 
dan characteristic. The wrap or chddar is universally worn; 
and the parda system compels most Muhammadan, and many 
Hindu and Sikh ladies of the better classes, to wear, when 
compelled to leave the house, an ungainly and uncomfortable 
veil (burkd) which covers the whole form. 

The ordinary peasant’s house is not uncomfortable, though Dwellings, 
hardly attractive. Built of mud, with a flat roof, and rarely 
decorated, it is cooler in summer and warmer in winter than 
a house of brick or stone. In the large villages of the Central 
and South-East Punjab the dwellings are close and confined, 
but in the south-west a ruder and more spacious type is 
found. Houses of stone are mainly found in the hills, and 
slate roofs only in the Himalayas. Brick {pakkd) houses 
in the villages are rapidly increasing in numbers, but in com¬ 
fort are hardly an improvement on the old. In the cities 
such houses have long been the rule, but to secure privacy 
and additional room they are built or rebuilt to several storeys, 
rendering sanitation an insoluble problem. The furniture 
of an ordinary house is cheap and simple, comprising a few 
string beds, stools, boxes, spinning wheels, and cooking 
utensils, with a grain-receptacle of mud. 

Muhammadans bury their dead, while Hindus and Sikhs, Disposal of 
with some exceptions, burn them. The casteless people, 
such as the ("huhras and Chamars, who stand outside the 
pale of Hinduism, imitate whichever religion happens to be 
dominant in their neighbourhood. Hindus collect the bones 
from the ashes of the funeral pyre and send them to be thrown 
into the Ganges, or, if they cannot afford that, cast them into 
an adjacent stream. 

Games are singularly few, especiall^^ among children, and Amuse- 
this perhaps explains why cricket, and to a lesser extent foot- 
ball, have become popular in the schooft. In the villages a 
kind of prisoner’s base, clubs, quoit-throwing (among the 
Sikhs), tent-pegging, especially in the Salt Range and western 
plains, and camel racing on the Bikaner border, are fairly 
popular. Otherwise athletics are a growth of British rule. 

Wrestling is virtually confined to professionals. Sport is often 
keenly followed, hawking, coursing, and shooting being favourite 
pastimes of the well-to-do in many rural tracts. In the towns 
quail-fighting is the form of sport most actively pursued. The 
drama hardly exists, except in a few rude plays \swdngs\ acted 
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by the professional castes. Folk-songs are fairly numerous, 
but the music is singularly rude and barbarous. The mono¬ 
tony of village life is rendered bearable by the numerous 
and costly ceremonies which a birth, a wedding, or a funeral 
demand. 

Pilgrimages offer great distractions, and are regularly organ¬ 
ized to shrines like that of Sakhi Sarwar. Fairs also afford 
excuse for numberless holidays, which are mostly spent in 
harmless though aimless amusements. 

Festivals. I'he principal Hindu holidays are :—the Basant Panchmi, or 
feast of Saraswati, goddess of learning; the Sivaralri, or feast 
of Siva; the IJoli, or the great spring festival and Saturnalia 
of Northern India; the Baisakhi, or Hindu New Year; the 
.Salono, or day when amulets against evil arc solemnly put 
on; the Janm Ashtmi, or birthday of Krishna; the Dasehra, 
which recalls Rama’s conquest of Ravana; and the Dewali, 
the Hindu feast of lanterns. Instead of the Holi, Sikhs 
observe a kindred festival called Hola Mohalla, held the 
day after, and also Guru Nanak’s birthday. 

The chief Muhammadan holidays are, in the Punjab as 
elsewhere:—the Id-ul-P'itr or day after Ramzan, the Id-uz- 
Zuha, the Muharram, Bara Wafat, Juma-ul-wida, and Shab-i- 
barat. Besides these, every locality has a succession of minor 
fairs and festivals of its own. 

Names. 'J'hc ordinary name generally consists of two words, which 
are selected from a variety of causes, astrological, religious, 
and superstitious. The father’s name is rarely, if ever, given 
to the son, and there is seldom anything like a surname, 
persons being distinguished only by the variety of names 
employed. Among Hindus it is essential that the religious 
name given at birth should never be known or used, and 
the name by which a man is known is more or less a nick¬ 
name; while both amt>ng Hindus and Muhammadans it is 
often not easy to what a man’s real name is, as a man 
who is known among his friends as Gotra or Mujjan wull on 
occasions of state entitle himself Govardhan Das or Murtaza 
Khan. The second name among Hindus is often in a sense 
honorific, and originally had a religious meaning. Ram and 
Lai distinguishing Brahmans, Singh Kshattriyas, and Mai, 
Rai, and Lai Vaishyas; but these distinctions do not now 
hold good. All Sikhs indeed have names ending in Singh, 
but the title is not confined to them; and as to the others, 
a man who one year is called Parsu will, if things prosper 
with him, call himself Parasurama the next. 
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Muhammadan names generally consist of two words, the 
alam or name and lakab or honorary title, such as Muhammad 
Din, though, as above mentioned, the villager will as often 
as not be known by an abbreviation such as Mamdu. A 
combination of one of the ‘ comely * names of God with 
abd (‘ servant ’) is also common, such as Abdullah, or Ab¬ 
dul Ghafur. About half the proper names of Muhammadans 
are of religious origin, and th^ rest differ in no way 
from those of Hindus. Besides the two regular names, both 
affixes and prefixes are found. Affixes generally denote the 
caste or clan, such as Ahluwalia, Ramgarhia, Seth, or Varma 
(a purely Khatlri appellation), or are honorific, such as the 
Muhammadan ‘ Khan.* This affix sometimes, but rarely, tends 
to harden into a surname. Prefixes are honorific and answer 
to the European Mr. or Monsieur: such are among Hindus, 

Baba, Lala, SodhI, Raja, and Pandit; and among Muham¬ 
madans, Munshi, Fakir, Wazirzada, and Makhdum. In addi- , 

tion a man may bear honorific titles, many of which, such 
as Rai Bahadur and Khan Bahadur, are given by Government, 
so that a Muhammadan’s full style and title may run Makh- 
dQm Abdul Aziz Khan Shams-ul-Ulama Khan Bahadur, or 
a Hindu’s Baba Raghunath Singh Rai Bahadur Diwan 
Bahadur. 

The most common 'endings for place names in the Punjab 
are the Arabic dbdd (‘abode’) and shahr (‘city’) and the 
Hindu pur^ nagar^ and wdra, all meaning ‘town’ or ‘place,’ 
and kot and garh meaning ‘fort.’ Many are in the genitive, 
meaning, like Mukerian or Fazilka, the place of a certain tribe 
or people ; while the termination wdday meaning ‘ belonging to,’ 
is one of the most common. 

Excluding the Himalayan and other hill tracts and the Agricul- 
ravines of Rawalpindi, Attock, and Jhelum Districts, the vast 
alluvial plain is broken only by the w^de valleys of its rivers, conditions 
Its soil is a sandy loam, interspersed witb^ patches of clay and o/ cultiva- 
tracts of pure sand. The soils of the Himalayan and lower 
ranges resemble those of the plains, but both sand and clay 
are rarer, and the stony area is considerable. The quality 
of the soil is, however, of comparatively little importance, 
facilities for irrigation, natural or artificial, being the primary 
factor. The monsoon current extends only to the extreme 
south-eastern Districts. The rainfall is fairly sufficient for 
agricultural purposes in the hills and in the submontane tracts, 
but diminishes rapidly as the distance from the hills increases, 
being as little as 5 and 7 inches in Muzaifargarh and Multan. 
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It is only in or near the Himalayas that unirrigated cultivation 
can be said to be fairly secure. 

'Phe Punjab has two harvests : the rabi (hart) or spring, 
sown mostly in October-November and mostly reaped in 
April-May; and the kharif (sdivani) or autumn, sown in 
June-August and reaped from early September to the end 
of December. Both sugar-cane and cotton, though sown 
earlier, are autumn crops. . The spring sowings follow quickly 
on the autumn harvesting. To the spring succeeds the extra 
(zaid) harvest, chiefly tobacco, melons, and similar crops, har¬ 
vested late in June. Speaking generally, the tendency, as 
irrigation develops, is for intensive cultivation in the rabi to 
replace the extensive cultivation of the kharif. 

The advantages of frequent ploughing are thoroughly recog¬ 
nized, especially for wheat and sugar-cane, for which a fine 
seed-bed is essential. The plough used is an implement of 
simple construction, made of wood with an iron or iron-pointed 
share, and drawn by a single yoke of oxen. When the soil has 
been reduced to a fairly fine tilth, a heavy log of wood roughly 
squared, called sohdga, is used to supply the place of a light 
roller. It breaks up any remaining clods, and also compacts 
and levels the surface. 

There arc three methods of sowing: by scattering the seed 
broadcast on the surface, by dropping it into the furrows by 
hand, or by drilling through a tube attached to the plough 
handle. The last method, if skilfully used, deposits the seed 
in the bottom of the furrow, and is employed when the surface 
is dry. The second is employed in moderately moist, and the 
first in thoroughly moist soils. 

Land near a town or village is heavily manured, as also is 
land near a well, since it can be easily irrigated and valuable 
crops grown on it. Sugar-cane, maize, tobacco, and vegetables 
are always manured. IVheat, cotton, barley, and melons are 
manured only when manure is readily available. Spiked millet, 
gram, idra mtray and other inferior crops are never manured. 
Thorough manuring costs from Rs. 6o to Rs. 8o an acre, and 
is most common in the vicinity of the larger towns, the 
municipal boards of which make a considerable income by 
sales of refuse. In such localities two to four very rich crops 
a year are grown. Irrigated land is manured much more 
generally than unirrigated. Besides the sweepings of villages, 
night-soil, the dung of sheep, goats, and camels, the ashes of 
cow-dung, and nitrous earth are used for manure. The two 
last are applied as a top-dressing, especially for vegetables and 
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tobacco. The others are spread over the land after the rabi 
has been harvested, and ploughed in before the monsoon rains 
set in. A top-dressing of thoroughly decomposed manure is 
often applied to sugar-cane after the cuttings have germinated, 
the soil being then hoed by hand and irrigated, ("attle, sheep, 
goats, and camels are often folded in the fields for the sake of 
their manure, and in the hills shepherds derive much profit by 
lending their flocks for this purpase. The practice of using 
cow-dung for fuel seriously diminishes the natural supply of 
manure. 

Weeding and hoeing are resorted to only for the more 
valuable crops. The crops are cut entirely by hand, and 
harvesting employs all the menials of a village. Grain is 
mostly trodden out by cattle. The implements in use, of 
a primitive type and simple construction, are well adapted to 
the cultivator’s needs, but are capable of improvement. The 
iron sugar-press has now almost ousted the old cumbrous ^ 
wooden type. 

Agriculture aflbrds the main means of subsistence to Population 
13,917,000 persons, or 56 per cent, of the population, exclusive 
of 214,000 partially supported by it. The Punjab is essentially ture. 
a country of peasant proprietors, landholders and tenants 
numbering, with their families, 13,452,000 persons. Of the 
total number supported by agriculture, 36 per cent, are actual 
cultivators, only 184,000 being rent-receivers. 

The principal crops in spring are wheat, gram, and barley. Principal 
Wheat is the staple crop grown for sale. The development 
of canals in the past ten or fifteen years has led to a great Wheat, 
expansion of the area under spring crops, especially wheat, 
which ordinarily covers about 10,000 square miles. In good 
years, such as 1894, 1895, it covered more than 

10,900, but in the famine years of 1^7 and 1900 only about 
7,800 square miles. Though best sovm between the middle of 
October and the middle of November, it^ can be put in later ; 
and in the Northern Punjab, if the winter rains are late, it may 
be sown up to the first week in January. There are many 
indigenous varieties, both red and white, bearded and beard¬ 
less. Rather more than half the area under wheat is irrigated. 

The out-turn varies from 4 to 12 cwt. on irrigated, and from 
4 to 7 cwt. on unirrigated land. 

Next to wheat comes gram, which usually covers more than Gram. 
3,100 square miles, but the area fluctuates with the rainfall. 

Sown as a rule earlier than wheat and mainly in the poorer 
unirrigated lands, it is generally harvested a fortnight earlier, 
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but is not infrequently sown and harvested with it. The 
yield is about 4 to 9 cwt. on unirrigated land, but may rise 
to II cwt. under irrigation. 

Barley is often sown mixed with wheat and gram, as it 
matures even if the rainfall be not sufficient for the wheat. 
It is also useful as a catch-crop, since it can be sown later 
than wheat. It is grown extensively for the breweries and as 
fodder. Barley ordinarily covers about 1,600 square miles. 
On irrigated land the out-turn is from 5 to 11 cwt., compared 
with 3 to 9 cwt. on unirrigated land. 

The staple cereals in autumn are maize, great millet (Jowdr\ 
spiked millet (bdjra\ and rice. Of these, maize is the principal 
food-grain of the montane, submontane, and central tracts, 
and is cultivated extensively in all three. In 1904 it covered 
about 1,900 sc}uare miles. It is sown from the middle of June 
to the middle of August, and harvested between the middle of 
September and the middle of November. Maize yields from 
4 to II cwt. on land dependent on rainfall, and from 7 to 
13 cwt. where irrigation is available. 

In the Rawalpindi and Delhi Divisions spiked millet is the 
chief crop, but it is also grown throughout the Province. It 
ordinarily covers more than 2,500 square miles, but in years of 
good rainfall more than 3,100 square miles. It requires less 
moisture than great millet, but its stalks are of inferior value 
as fodder. 'J'he yield varies from 2^ to 10 cwt. per acre. 

Great millet, grown throughout the Province, ordinarily 
covers 3,000 square miles. This also is chiefly sown on un¬ 
irrigated land. When sown as a food-crop, it still yields from 
120 to 180 cwt. of green fodder per acre. Sown only as a 
fodder-crop, it is called chari. The out-turn of grain is from 
3 to 5 cwt. per acre, increased by i or 2 cwt. if irrigated. 

Rice is grown chiefly in Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Karnal, and 
Ambala Districts, and*throughout the Lahore and Multan 
Divisions. It ordimyily covers more than 1,100 square miles. 
There are many recognized varieties. Sowings extend from 
March to August, and the crop is harvested in September 
and October. 

Other important autumn cereals are rdgi or mandwi {B/eu- 
sine coracana), cJiind {Panicum mi/iaceum), and kangni or 
Italian millet (Setaria italica). In 1904 these covered more 
than 300 square miles. 

Cotton is increasing rapidly in importance as an export 
staple. The area sown now amounts to over 1,600 square 
miles. The crop is generally irrigated, except in the Delhi 
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Division. Sown from March to July, it is picked from October 
to December. Ginning mills are springing up in the chief 
cotton tracts. A hundred lb. of uncleaned cotton gives about 
30 lb. of clean lint. The cotton is of the short-stapled variety 
known as ‘ Bengals,’ but is in brisk demand. 

Oilseeds are ordinarily sown on 1,000 to 1,300 square miles, Oilseeds, 
but the area varies with the rainfall. The principal kind is 
sarson or rape-seed {Brassica campestris\ sown from August 
to December on unirrigated land and ripening in March. 

Another kind, toria^ is sown on irrigated land in August, and 
cut in November or December. Sesamiim or til {Sesamum 
orientale) is an autumn crop, and a little linseed or alsi {Linum 
usitatissimum) is grown in the spring. 

Indian hemp or san is only grown sparsely for the local Hemp, 
manufacture of rope. It covered 77 square miles in 1904. 

Spices covered more than 40 square miles in 1904, generally Spices, 
on manured and irrigated lands close to the villages. Chillies 
are the most important crop of this class; ginger is grown 
chiefly in the hills. 

Sugar-cane is an important and valuable crop in Rohtak, Sugar-cane. 
Delhi, Karnal, Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Amritsar, Gurdaspur, 

Sialkot, Gujranwala, and Jhang Districts. It ordinarily covers 
about 520 square miles, of which more than 80 per cent, is 
irrigated and the rest moist land. Usually propagated from 
sets laid down from the middle of February to the middle 
of April, the crop is seldom cut till December or even later, 
thus occupying the land for nearly a year. 

The poppy is a spring crop sown in September-January, the Drugs and 
juice being extracted in April and May. In 1904 it covered 
more than 14 square miles. 

Tobacco is grown more or less in every District as an ‘extra' Tobacco, 
spring crop, sown in March or April and picked in June. In 
1904 it covered a little more than "Bo square miles, mostly 
manured lands near the villages. 

Tea is grown only in Kangra District, the States of Mandi Tea. 
and Sirmur, and on a small area in Simla. In Kangra there 
are 112 tea estates (15-5 square miles), of which 33 (with 
3,500 acres) are owned by European planters. The out-turn 
in the latter varies from 150 to 250 lb. per acre, and the 
total output exceeds 1,000,000 lb. annually'. 

The area under indigo has greatly decreased of recent years, Indigo, 
owing to competition with chemical indigo. The area in 

^ This was written before the earthquake of 1905, which had disastrous 
effects on the tea industry. 
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1903-4 was a little more than 80 square miles, of which about 
30 square miles were in Muzaffargarh District and 25 in 
Multan. 

Highly manured land near villages grows turnips, carrots, and 
similar produce, which occupy 578 square miles. Potatoes, 
already a valuable crop in the Kangra and Simla Hills, are 
increasing in importance. Mangoes are a paying fruit-crop in 
Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Multan, and Muzaffargarh; and in the 
two latter Districts and in Dera Ghazi Khan the date-palm 
flourishes, there being nearly 1,500,000 female trees which 
produce about 33,000 tons of fruit annually. It is consumed 
entirely in Northern India. There is some export of pears, 
apples, and other European fruit from the Kulu valley, but 
inaccessibility hinders the development of the industry. 

The successions shown below are generally recognized, but 
all depends on climatic conditions, soils, the means of irriga¬ 
tion, and the system of agriculture followed in any given tract: 
Maize, indigo, or hemp, followed by wheat; great millet, 
followed by masur and gram ; rice, followed by barley, masur^ 
and peas; turnips or cotton, followed by maize ; cotton or 
maize, followed by senji ; senji^ followed by melons. Since 
annexation, the potato, tea, and English fruits and vegetables 
have been introduced. The first-named is so important that 
the people call it * the hillman^s sugar-cane.^ Attempts made 
to acclimatize American maize have succeeded only in the hills, 
and even there the stock has deteriorated. It requires nearly 
five months to mature, and the heat of the plains ripens it too 
rapidly. In 1901 an experimental farm of 55 acres was started 
at Lyallpur in the Chenab Colony. A 500-acrc seed farm has 
also been opened in the Jhelum Colony. 

A combined Agricultural College and Research Institute is 
to be established at Lyallpur, with a staff which will include 
a Principal, a Professor Agriculture, an Agricultural Chemist, 
an Economic Botanist, an Entomologist, and a Mycologist. 
'Phe college will train men for the Agricultural department, and 
also as teachers of agriculture in normal schools. The present 
experimental farm at Lyallpur will be largely increased in size, 
and it is intended to establish similar farms on a smaller scale 
in localities selected as characteristic of the main divisions of 
the Province. As the scheme develops, it is hoped that 
an Agricultural Assistant will be appointed for each District. 
The Veterinary department is a part of the Agricultural depart¬ 
ment, under the control of the Director of Agriculture. 

The working of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 
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Loans Acts varies from District to District. In some, borrow¬ 
ing from Government is unpopular, the cultivators preferring to 
take loans from the village banker, because, though the rates of 
interest charged by Government are low, it generally insists on 
punctual and regular repayment in fixed instalments, whereas 
the village bankers do not insist on punctual repayment, 
and often accept grain or cattle in lieu of cash. Moreover, 
the official formalities necessary before the cash reaches the 
cultivator’s hands often deter him from applying for a loan 
from Government. 

During the decade 1891-1900 about 2^ lakhs a year was 
advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 3*4 lakhs 
being advanced in 1900-1 and 1*5 lakhs in 1903-4. Loans 
are made at per cent, per annum interest, and on the 
security of the borrower’s holding. They are seldom mis¬ 
applied, and are mostly taken for sinking irrigation wells, the 
number of which rose from 211,000 in 1890-1 to 276,000 in 
1903-4- Allowing for the wells which fell out of use, more 
than 100,000 wells must have been sunk or renewed in this 
period, and of these a large proportion were made with the aid 
of loans from Government. Advances under the Agriculturists’ 

Loans Act are made on the personal security of the cultivator, 
and practically only in or after drought, to enable him to 
replace cattle that have died and to purchase seed. Between 
1891 and 1900 about 4-5 lakhs was advanced annually, 2 lakhs 
being advanced in 1900-1 and i lakh in 1903-4. 

The indebtedness of the cultivators has long engaged the 
attention of Government, and the extent of the evil was illus¬ 
trated by a special investigation into the conditions of certain 
tracts in Sialkot, Gujranwala, and Shahpur Districts. The 
measures taken to cope with reckless alienation of land are 
described below, under Land Revenue. The creditors are in 
the great majority of cases small Hiiidu shopkeepers. Agri¬ 
culturist money-lenders are found in parts of the Punjab, such 
as Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Ferozepore, and ^Ludhiana, where the 
Sikh, ‘ half agriculturist, half soldier, and wholly Bania,’ pre¬ 
dominates 3 and they are said to be even more exacting than 
the trading classes. The ordinary rate of interest varies from 
21 to 25 per cent., except in the case of loans on jewels, which 
are given at about 12 per cent. A Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies has been appointed in the Punjab. The 
number of registered societies on March 31, 1906, was 151, of 
which 108 were in the Districts of Gurdaspur and Jullundur. Cattle. 

The yak is found within the geographical limits of the Yak. 
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Punjab, but only in the Northern Kangra hills. In summer it 
finds pasturage up to 17,000 feet, but in winter grazes below 
8,000 feet. In the Higher Himalayas it is used for ploughing 
and pack-carriage. At lower elevations it is crossed with the 
ordinary cattle of the hills. 

Kine. The Punjab kine are of the humped Indian type. In the 

Himalayas the mountain or Pahari breed is dark in colour, 
becoming black or red as the elevation increases. The Dhanni 
or Salt Range breed is similar in size but lighter, tending to 
white, in colour. In the plains there are several breeds, the 
principal being those of Montgomery, the Malwa, and Hariana, 
and that of the Kachi, the country between the Chenab and 
the Thai steppe. The best animals are reared in the southern 
Districts, Hissar, Delhi, Rohtak, Gurgaon, and Karnal. Bulls 
and bullocks are used for ploughing throughout the Province. 

Buffaloes. Wild buffaloes are no longer found in the Punjab, but the 
j domesticated variety is common and highly prized. A good 
cow-buffalo yields from 25 to 30 seers of a white insipid milk, 
rich in fat, from which large quantities oighi (clarified butter) 
are made. The profit from ght is in some Districts very large. 
Hides are an important article of commerce, and bones are 
largely exported. 

Cattle The most prevalent cattle diseases are foot-and-mouth 

diseases, disease, haemorrhagic septicaemia, rinderpest, black-quarter, 
and anthrax. Sheep and goats also suffer from the first- 
named. Though very common, the losses from it are slight, 
as only 2 or 3 per cent, of the animals attacked die. Septi¬ 
caemia is also prevalent, especially during the rains, and the 
mortality is usually 90 per cent. Buffaloes are its chief victims, 
but it also attacks kine. Rinderpest is common, more 
especially in the hills, where it assumes a virulent form, killing 
80 or 90 per cent, of the animals attacked. Cattle, sheep, 
goats, and even camels^tire subject to this pest. Inoculation, 
segregation, and other measures for combating cattle diseases 
are controlled by the qualified assistants who work under the 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary department and the 

Prices. Deputy-Commissioner. The prices of cattle vary considerably. 

A good milch buffalo fetches Rs. 100 or even Rs. 150. A pair 
of young Hariana plough bullocks cost Rs. 120 or Rs. 140, 
and a cow from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70, but as a rule inferior and 
cheaper cattle are in demand. 

Horses. The Baloch and Dhanni breeds of horses are the best 
known in the Punjab. Generally the Punjab stock has im¬ 
mensely improved during the last thirty years from the infusion 
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of the English and Arab blood of thoroughbred stallions. 

Largr horse-fairs are held at Sargodha (in Shahpur), Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Rawalpindi, Gujrat, Amritsar, Multan, and 
Jalalabad (in Ferozepore). 

Sheep are important in the South-West Punjab, where wool Sheep and 
is a staple product. The diimba or fat-tailed sheep is found S°**^®* 
in the Salt Range, but does not flourish east of it. In the 
Himalayas the variety found resembles that of Dartmoor or 
Exmoor, the khddu being the best breed. Goats are kept 
chiefly for milk and meat, but the hair is also largely used. 

Camels are extensively used throughout the plains and in Camels, 
the Lower Himalayas, but the south and south-west supply the 
largest numbers. Mostly used as a pack-animal, the camel is 
also employed for draught, riding, and even ploughing in those 
parts. Camel fairs are held at Abohar and Bhiwani (in 
Hissar). 

Donkeys arc miserable creatures in the Punjab, except in Donkeys 
Rawalpindi and the Districts west of the Chenab. Mule- moles, 
breeding from imported donkey stallions supplied by the Army 
Remount department is carried on in ten Districts and in both 
the canal colonies, and elsewhere by the Civil Veterinary 
department. 

Cattle are largely stall-fed. Every village has its grazing- Pasture- 
grounds ; but the grass is never abundant and fails entirely in grounds, 
years of scanty rainfall, when the cattle are driven off in large 
numbers to find pasture along the rivers and below the hills. 

The principal cattle fairs are those held at Amritsar, Jahaz- Cattle 
garh (in Rohtak), Gulu Shah (in Sialkot), and Hissar. 

The extent to which cultivation is dependent on irrigation Irrigation, 
may be gauged from the fact that 41 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is irrigated, mainly from wells and canals, and that 7 per 
cent, more is subject to inundation from the rivers. Hence 
only 52 per cent, of the cultivated areals wholly dependent on 
the rainfall. Of the 41 per cent, irriga^d, 22 per cent, is 
irrigated from canals, 14 from wells, 4 from wells and canals 
combined, and i from streams and tanks. 

The necessity and demand for irrigation vary with the cli¬ 
matic and physical conditions. Speaking generally, the neces¬ 
sity for perennial irrigation varies inversely with the amount 
of the rainfall, being therefore greatest in the south-west 
and least in the north-east submontane tracts. The two prin¬ 
cipal means of irrigation are canals and wells, the latter in¬ 
cluding various indigenous kinds of lift, and the area in which 
each can be used is determined by the depth of the spring- 
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level. Perennial canals are beneficial where the spring-level is 
not less than 20 feet below the surface \ but where it is higher, 
wells are used in the cold season and the canal is reserved for 
irrigating the autumn crop during the summer months, to 
prevent the soil from becoming waterlogged. 

C anals. Native rulers were not blind to the possibilities of irrigation 
in the Punjab ; but, at annexation, the only canals open in the 
Province, as it stood before the addition of the Delhi territory 
after the Mutiny, were the Hash (since merged in the Bari 
Doab Canal) and a good many inundation canals in the south¬ 
western I listricts. Thus the present canals are almost entirely 
the creation of British rule. These canals fall into two classes : 
the perennial canals, with permanent head-works; and (2) the 
inundation canals which run only in the flood season, and 
irrigate the lowlands along the rivers. Of the former class 
there are now six canals: the Western Jumna, Sirhind, 
Bari Doar, Chenar, Jhelum, and Sidhnai, though there is 
seldom enough water in the river for a cold-season supply to 
the last-named. These great canals serve four-fifths of the 
total area irrigated from Government works. There are six 
series of inundation canals: the Upper and Lower Sutlej, 
Chenar, Indus (right bank), Muzaffargarh (from the left 
bank of the Indus and right bank of the Chenab), Shah pur, 
and Ghaggar. Besides these, numerous small inundation 
canals are owned by private individuals or District boards. 
Of these the Grey Canals in Ferozepore are the chief. The 
total length of main channels and branches in 1890-1,1900-1, 
and 1903-4 was 3,813, 4,644, and 4,744 miles respectively. 

Cnnal Canal revenue is direct or indirect. The former is paid by 

revenues, cultivator according to occupier^s rates fixed for different 
crops. It is assessed on all the great perennial canals by the 
canal officers, and the rules provide liberal remissions for 
failed crops. The indfi'ect charges (owner’s or water-advantage 
rate) aim at taxing the landowner for the rent or profits derived 
by him from the canal. The gross receipts averaged 50 lakhs 
between 1881 and 1890, 102 lakhs between 1891 and 1900, and 
amounted to 162 lakhs in 1900-1 and 200 lakhs in 1903-4. 
In the same periods the expenditure (excluding capital 
account) was 26 lakhs, 42 lakhs, 60 lakhs, and 66 lakhs. The 
net profits in 1903-4 were 134 lakhs, and, deducting interest 
on capital expenditure, 94 lakhs, or 8*7 per cent. The most 
profitable canal was the Chenab Canal, which yielded 19-6 
per cent. The return on capital has decreased greatly in the 
case of ‘minor’ works. This is due to the expenditure of 
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10 lakhs of capital during the ten years 1881-1890 on protec¬ 
tive ^wks, which produced no direct return. The returns from 
inundation canals fluctuate enormously. For example, on the 
Upper Sutlej Canals the dividend was only 1*95 per cent, in 
1900-1 and as much as 43-2 per cent, in 1901-2. 

The efficient distribution of the water depends largely on the System of 
telegraph system by which canal officers are kept in constant 
touch with the gauge stations. Control of the distribution is water, 
secured by a systematic devolution of responsibility. The 
Chief Engineer receives a weekly report on the state of the 
crops, and is thus enabled to supervise the general distribution 
of the water throughout the Province; the Superintending 
Engineer controls its distribution among the divisions of his 
canal, and so on. Within the village the policy is to leave the 
distribution of the water in the hands of the cultivators, who 
see that it is divided in accordance with the share lists based 
on the area to be irrigated in each holding. On inundation • 
canals the supply depends on the rise of the rivers, and these 
rarely do more than supply water for sowing a spring crop, 
which has to be matured by well-irrigation. 

A vast irrigation scheme was sanctioned in 1905. It will Projected 
comprise three new canals: the Upper Jhelum, Upper Chenab, 
and Lower Bari Doab. Of these, the first will take off from 
the Jhelum in Kashmir territory, 18 miles from the British 
border, and, skirting the Pabbi hills, pass close to Gujrat town 
and tail in above the head-works of the existing Chenab Canal. 

It will have only one branch ; but its distributaries, 562 miles 
in length, will irrigate the southern part of Gujrat and a part 
of Shahpur District, which is not supplied by the Jhelum 
Canal. The Upper Chenab Canal will take off from the 
Chenab river opposite Sialkot, and will irrigate a large part of 
Gujranwala and Lahore Districts and a little of Sialkot; then, 
crossing the Ravi river by a siphon miles below Lahore, it 
will feed the third canal in the series. TJfiis, the Lower Bari 
Doab Canal, will run parallel with the Ravi river through the 
whole length of Montgomery District and end in Multan 
District, the northern portion of which it will also irrigate. 

These projects are estimated to cost 782 lakhs, and will 
take nine years to complete, provided that sufficient labour 
is forthcoming. The total length of the three canals will be 
230 miles, with 2,714 miles of distributaries. 

The only navigable canals are portions of the Western Navigable 
Jumna and Sirhind systems. The former is navigable from 
its head to Delhi. A portion of the Hansi branch is also 
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navigable, the total length of navigable channels being 207 
miles. The Sirhind Canal is navigable for 180 miles from its 
head at Ruj)ar, and from the town of Patiala to Ferozepore, 
where it connects with the river Sutlej, whence there is a 
continuous water-way to Karachi. The boat traffic is insigni¬ 
ficant, the boat tolls on both together amounting to less than 
Rs. 5,000 per annum; but there is a considerable raft traffic, 
i\:c., particularly on the Western Jumna Canal, where the dues 
average about Rs. 40,000 per annum. The rafts consist princi¬ 
pally of timber, sleepers, scantlings, and bamboos, which arc 
floated down the hills to the canal head, and are thence passed 
into the canals. 

Almost all the irrigation carried on by indigenous methods 
is from wells. In 1903-4 the Punjab contained over 276,000 
masonry wells and 38,000 unlined and lever wells and water- 
lifts. In that year the total area of the crops matured under 
well-irrigation was about 5,400 square miles. Masonry wells 
arc worked by cattle, the Persian wheel or a rope and bucket 
being used. Unlined wells are chiefly found in riverain lands, 
but small unlined wells are also used in submontane tracts 
with a high water-level. They are mostly worked by a lever. 
Masonry wells cost from Rs. 150 to Rs. 750 or more according 
to depth. Unlined wells cost only about R. i per foot, but 
seldom last more than three years. 

In the Salt Range and the hilly tracts of Gurgaon and Dera 
Ghazi Khan, torrents are embanked and the water spread over 
the fields as required. In the hills and submontane tracts a 
considerable area, chiefly under rice, is irrigated by small 
channels {kuhls) taken out of a river or stream and often 
carried along the hill-sides. 

Fish are plentiful in most of the rivers and canals of the 
Province. In certain Districts the fisheries are leased by 
Government to contractors, and in 1904-5 the total income 
from this source \\as Rs. 4,342. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Indian Fisheries Act (IV of 1897), certain 
methods of fishing, such as the use of the drag-net, have been 
prohibited in some of the streams of Rawalpindi District, and 
in the Jumna for a mile above and a mile below the Okhla 
weir at the head of the Agra Canal, while in Sirmur and the 
hill-country of Patiala the fish in the Giri and other streams 
are strictly preserved in the interests of anglers. 

The state under native rule took all, or nearly all, the pro¬ 
duce of the land which was not required for the subsistence of 
the cultivators, and it is only since the value of land has risen 
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under the more lenient British assessments that anything in 
the shape of a margin leviable as rent has been in any general 
way available for the owners of land. 

The assessment on land, which under Sikh rule was usually 
taken direct from the cultivator in kind, is now always taken 
from the owner in cash, and the latter recovers from the 
tenant, in kind or in cash, an amount which ordinarily ranges 
from twice to three times the valu^ of the assessment. The 
usual practice is to take rent in kind at a share of the produce, 
and 57 per cent, of the rented area of the Province is now 
subject to some form of kind rent; but where crops difficult 
to divide are grown, and in the neighbourhood of towns, or on 
lands held by occupancy tenants, or in tracts, such as the 
south-east of the Punjab, w’here the custom is of some standing, 
it is not unusual to find rents paid in cash. The exact rate at 
which a rent in kind is paid is largely a matter of custom ; and 
such rents, while varying considerably from soil to soil, do not 
change much from time to time. Cash rents, on the other 
hand, have necessarily increased \rith the increase in the 
prices of agricultural produce ; and the average incidence of 
such rents has risen from Rs. 1-13-2 per acre in 1880-1, to 
Rs. 2—6—5 1890-1, and Rs. 4—6-0 in 1900-1. 

As nearly one-half of the land in the Punjab is cultivated by 
the owners themselves, and a fair portion of the rest by owners 
who pay rent to co-sharers or other owners, the tenant class is 
neither so large nor so distinctively marked as in the rest of 
Northern India, and the law affords much less elaborate pro¬ 
tection to the tenant than is usual in the United Provinces or 
in Bengal. A limited number of the tenant class, amounting 
to nearly one-fifth of the whole, have been marked off by the 
legislature on certain historical grounds as entitled to rights of 
occupancy, and the rents of this class cannot be enhanced to 
a standard higher than i2-J to 75 per cent- (according to cir¬ 
cumstances) in excess of the land revenu§. In the case of the 
remaining tenants, who hold at will, no limit is fixed to the 
discretion of the landlord in the matter of enhancement; but 
the procedure to be followed in ejectment, and the grant of 
compensation for improvements legally executed, is provided 
for by the law in respect of both classes of tenants. 

The figures given in the table on the next page are of interest 
as showing the direction in which rents are developing. 

• These statistics are subject to a good many reservations 
which need not be entered into here; but they are sufficient 
to disprove the usual impression that the increase of the 
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landowning population entails a withdrawal of land from 
tenants, and that with the development of the country the 
practice of kind rents is disappearing. 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

» 903 - 4 . 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Not 

available 

Average area held per proprietor 

30.8 

18.8 

17.81 

Average area of tenant's holding 

6.0 

3-7 

3*3 

3-.5 

Percentage of total cultivated area held 


46.0 



by tenants. 

34-7 

53-3 

54*1 

Percentage of tenant area held by occu¬ 


19.6 


pancy tenants. 

Percentage of grain-rented to total 

313 

17.0 

19.0 





rented area ..... 

49.8 

54-1 

566 

57-5 


Wages. With normal prices, the sum recjuired for the food of a 
labouring family may be taken to be about Rs. 4^ a month, 
and to this Rs. a month must be added for a reasonable 
. amount of furniture, clothing, and other necessaries. The 
ordinary unskilled labourer, therefore, looks to get about 
Rs. 6 a month or its value, and this may be taken as the 
ordinary rate roughly prevailing. The labourer in a town 
is usually paid entirely in cash; in the country he is paid 
either wholly or partially in kind. The country labourer 
needs a little more food than the town labourer; but whereas 
the latter has house-rent to pay, the former generally obtains 
his house at little or no expense to himself. The cultivator 
who rents but does not own land lives at a standard of com¬ 
fort very little higher than the landless labourer. As his 
expenditure, like his income, is almost entirely in grain, and 
a large part of his f(;od and clothing is produced by himself, 
it is difficult to estimate his receipts in money; but it would 
probably be fair to say that, when the ordinary day labourer 
receives Rs. 6 a month, the receipts of the cultivator after 
paying his rent would be represented by something like Rs. 7 
or Rs. 8, while if thp cultivator were also an owner of land 
his average income, after payment of Government dues, might 
be put at Rs. 10, or more. Skilled labourers, such as black¬ 
smiths or masons, get about Rs. 16 a month or its equivalent, 
and carpenters still more. I'he ordinary vernacular clerk in 
a commercial or Government office Vrill as a rule get something 
between Rs. 15 and Rs. 20, but on this he has to maintain 
a better style of dress and living than men who work with their 
hands. Wages are now twice or thrice as high as they were 
in Sikh times, and there has been a progressive rise in recent 
years. So far as the labourer’s food is concerned, its money 
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value has in the last twenty years increased by 30 to 35 per 
cent., while the other items of his expenditure have decreased 
in price; and it would probably be correct to say that during 
the same period the labourer’s wages have risen from 20 to 
25 per cent. With artisans the increase has been larger, or 
from 25 to 30 per cent. 

Although there are large piece-goods and other marts at Prices, 
places like Delhi and Amritsar, no, official statistics are main¬ 
tained regarding the prices of any but agricultural staples. 

For these, three classes of data are available: the prices 
obtained by agriculturists at harvest time at a fair number 
of towns and large villages in each District; the wholesale 
prices prevailing at the end of each fortnight in six representa¬ 
tive cities of the Province; and the retail prices prevailing 
at the end of each fortnight at the head-quarters of each 
District. The differences between the figures obtained under 
the first and second of these heads are due partly to the cost , 
of carriage, and partly also to the want of capital among 
agriculturists, which necessitates their selling while the market 
is still low. To illustrate the difference which prevails between 
the three classes, an example may be taken from one of the 
central Districts in 1904, when wheat sold at the country 
markets at harvest time for Rs. 19*5 per ten maunds, whereas 
at the head-quarters the average wholesale price for the year 
was Rs. 21 and the average retail price Rs. 22. In making 
rough calculations for assessment purposes, it is usual to assume 
that the agriculturist gets 4 annas per maund of 82 lb. less 
than the recorded average retail prices of the year. The rise 
of prices in the Province at large is best studied in the retail 
figures, which are available in greater completeness than the 
others. A table at the end of this article (p. 155) shows prices 
for a series of years at Delhi, Amritsar, and Rawalpindi. In 
wheat, which is the main staple of tRe Province, the average 
rate of increase in the three markets n§ted is 36-7 per cent, 
for the period 1880-1900 ; and if wheat, gram, jowdr, and 
bdjra are dealt with in the proportion in which they are grown, 
the average joint increase is 35-4 per cent. The mileage of 
railways within the Province has more than quadrupled in the 
same period, and the large rise in prices is doubtless due in 
the main to this improvement in communication, accompanied 
by the opening of foreign markets. 

Village life is still simple and possesses few luxuries. All Matcrinl 
the articles that the people require, except matches, lamps, 
and kerosene oil, and, most important of all, piece-goods, are people. 
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made locally, and are much the same as they were before 
British rule. The wealth which is being accumulated by 
the people is hoarded, commonly in ornaments, and less 
usually in cash. The circulation of Punjab circle currency 
notes rose from 134 lakhs in 1891-2 to 263 in 1903-4, and 
the deposits in the Postal savings banks increased from 
63 to 80 lakhs in the same period. The peasantry, especially 
the landowners, have a much higher standard of living than 
they had forty years ago, their increased means enabling 
them to travel more, cat better food, wear better clothing, and 
own more horses, utensils, and jewels. The Sikh Districts 
of the Central Punjab and the submontane and Himalayan 
tracts are perhaps the most prosperous. Among the land¬ 
less labouring classes the increase in general comfort has been 
marked, owing to the extension of canal-irrigation and the 
foundation of the Chenab Colony, which has attracted large 
, numbers of labourers from nearly every part of the Province. 
In the towns cheap European luxuries, such as German 
watches, patent leather shoes, and bicycles, find a consider¬ 
able sale, as do American drugs and cigarettes. Round most 
of the larger towns suburbs are springing up containing villas 
built in European style with gardens, to which the wealthier 
classes resort as a change from their close ill-ventilated homes 
within the ancient walls. 

^ofchts. 'Phe forests may be divided into two main classes, those 

thc*pia*ins. those of the plains. For the most part the 

forests of the plains are of the class known as dry forests, 
growing in tracts of scanty rainfall and poor, sandy, and often 
salt-impregnated soil. The characteristic trees are the tamarisk 
or fardsh {Tamarix articulatd)^ the leafless caper or karil 
{Capparis aphyUa\ the jand {Prosopis 5picigera\ the van 
{Salvadora oleoides\ and a few acacias of the species known 
as ktkar in the Punjab and babul in the rest of Northern 
India (Acacia arabicf). Forests of this type, interspersed 
with large treeless wastes, occupy extensive areas in the 
I^hore, Montgomery, Multan, Chenab, Jhelum, and Shahpur 
Forest divisions, w^here they are estimated to cover an area 
of about 4,000 square miles. In the Central Punjab large 
tracts covered with the dkdk (Butea frondosa) are common. 
As they approach the hills these forests become richer in 
species, and gradually blend with the deciduous forests of 
the Lower Himalayas, w^hile to the south and west they give 
place to the deserts of Rajputana and Sind. On the banks 
and islands of rivers, and indeed wherever water is near the 
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surface, the shisham {Dalbergia Sissoo) often becomes gre¬ 
garious, and is of some importance, and many other species, 
such as acacias and the black mulberry, are found. The 
avenues of shisham and other trees planted along roads and 
canals are an important feature in the scenery of the Province. 

The sal tree {Shorea robustd) is found in the small submontane 
forest of Kalesar in Ambala, in the adjoining State of Sirmur, 
and in a few scattered areas in Kangra District. This is, how¬ 
ever, the extreme western limit of its growth, and it can never 
be expected to attain any great dimensions. The rocky hills 
of the Salt Range and Kala-Chitta are in parts covered with 
an open forest, in which the olive {Oka cuspidated) and the 
phuldht {Acacia modesta) are the principal trees. 

The hill forests fall into groups classified by their elevation. Hill 
Below 3,000 feet they are composed of scrub and bamboo 
{Dendrocalanius stricius). The bamboo forests are most 
important in Kangra, where they cover an area of 14,000 • 

acres; the scrub forests survive in good condition only in 
places where they have been protected by closure from grazing. 
Between 2,500 and 5,000 feet of elevation the chdl pine {Pinus 
longifolid) is the principal tree. Forests of this tree are found 
throughout Kangra proper, in the Murree and Kahuta tahslls 
of Rawalpindi, and in the lower portions of the valleys of 
Kulu, Bashahr, and Sirmur. Between 5,000 and 8,000 feet 
occurs the true zone of the valuable deodar {Cedrus Z>eodara\ 
which grows either in pure forests or mixed with the blue 
pine {Pinus excelsa), the silver fit {Abies Webbiana\ the spruce 
{Picca Morinda), and trees of various deciduous species. The 
principal deodar forests are found in the PSrbati valley, and 
around the head-waters and side streams running into the 
Beas in Kulu, on either side of the Ravi in Chamba and 
the Chenab in PSngi, in the valleys ^f the Sutlej and the 
tributaries of the Jumna in Bashahr, and in Jubbal. In this 
zone extensive forests of blue pine, pure o* mixed with deodar^ 
also occur, principally in Kulu and Bashahr. Above 8,000 
feet, extensive areas, especially in the zone between 9,500 and 
12,500 feet, are covered with silver fir, spruce, and trees of 
various deciduous species. Approaching 12,500 feet, which 
is about the limit of tree growth, rhododendron, birch, and 
juniper are found. The grassy slopes which extend from 
the limit of tree growth to the line of perpetual snow afford 
pasturage, and shepherds and herdsmen migrate thither 
annually with their flocks and cattle. Manage 

The administration of all the more important forests is ment. 
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controlled by the Forest department, under a Conservator. 
There are twelve Forest divisions, including those of the 
Bashahr and Chamba States, the forests of which are leased by 
the Punjab Government. The forests of the Simla Hill States 
are under the general care of the Simla Forest officer, who 
advises the chiefs. In 1904 the land under the Forest depart¬ 
ment amounted to 9,278 square miles, of which 1,916 were 
completely ‘reserved,’ 4^909 ‘protected,’ 1,914 ‘unclassed,’ or 
given over with some restrictions to the use of the public, and 
539 ‘ leased.’ 1'here were also 112 square miles of ‘reserved ’ 
forest, and square miles of ‘ unclassed,’ under the Military 
department; and other civil departments had charge of 4 miles 
of ‘reserved,’ 10 acres of ‘protected,’ and 7,033 square miles 
of ‘ unclassed ’ forests, the last being chiefly waste land in the 
charge of Deputy-Commissioners. 

All deodar forests of commercial importance are worked in 
* accordance with working plans, prepared by the Forest depart¬ 
ment and sanctioned by the Local Government. Under their 
prescriptions 7,140 deodar trees are allowed to be cut annually, 
and the annual yield of deodar timber from the forests under 
the control of the department is estimated at 659,000 cubic 
feet. This timber, together with a certain amount of blue pine 
and chU^ is floated down the various rivers to the plains, where 
it is sold to railways for .sleepers, or to the public. Efforts are 
. now being made to introduce exploitation by private enterprise. 
The chil forests of Murree and Kahuta are also under a working 
plan, and for those of Kangra a plan is in preparation. In the 
Kangra forests the chil trees are systematically tapped for resin. 
The spruce and fir forests are for the present principally of 
value as grazing-grounds, and for supplying local requirements 
in forest produce. They hold, however, enormous stocks of 
timber, which may eventually become of commercial value. 
The scrub forests below 2,500 feet and much of the plains 
forest.s are managedras grazing-grounds. The bamboo forests 
of Kangra form a valuable property, yielding an annual surplus 
revenue of about Rs. 20,000. 

Fuel and All closed forest areas in the lower hills and in the plains 
fodder niay be regarded as fuel and fodder reserves. In times of 
reserves, areas are opened to grazing, and if necessary to 

lopping, so as to enable the people to keep their cattle alive 
until the occurrence of more favourable seasons. The area of 
forest land in the plains is rapidly decreasing as colonization 
schemes are extended, and the consequent contraction of fuel 
and fodder-producing areas may be felt in the future. 
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Changa Manga in Inhere District contains a plantation of Planta- 
8,872 acres fully stocked with shisham and mulberry, and there ^*®*'*' 
are smaller shisham plantations at Shahdara in the same 
District, and at Jullundur, Ludhiana, and Jagadhri. Efforts 
have been made for many years past to increase the stock of 
deodar in the hill forests by artificial sowings and plantings, 
which have been to a certain extent successful. 

The wants of the people are fully provided for by the various Relations 
forest settlements, which record their rights to timber, fuel, 
grazing, &c., in the Government forests; and in some places ^ 
the inhabitants have the first option of taking grazing leases, 
and buying the grass from the adjoining forests. The relations 
of the department with the people are satisfactory, and offences 
against the forest laws are usually trivial and are becoming less 
numerous. 

Attempts are made to protect all the more valuable forests Fire pro- 
from fire. Fortunately the valuable deodar forests are but little 
exposed to this danger, but the chil forests become highly 
inflammable in the hot season. The local population at first 
resented the restrictions imposed by fire conservancy, and 
many cases of wilful firing of forests used to occur ; but such 
occurrences are now happily less frequent, and the people 
often give willing help in extinguishing fires in Government 
forests. 

I'he financial results of the working of the department are Financial 
shown below:— • results. 
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Forest revenue is principally realized frooi the sale of deodar 
timber, which produces about 6 lakhs annually, sales of other 
timber amounting to only Rs. 60,000. The other chief items 
are sale of fuel (Rs. 4,60,000), and grazing and grass 
(Rs. 1,64,000). 

The Punjab is not rich in minerals; and nearly all its Mines and 
mineral wealth is found in the hills, the only products of the minerals, 
alluvium being kankar or nodular limestone, saltpetre, car¬ 
bonate of soda, and sal-ammoniac. 

Saltpetre is found on the sites of used and disused habita- Saltpetre, 
tions, generally associated with the chlorides of sodium. 
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magnesium, or potassium, and the sulphates of sodium, 
potassium, or calcium. The initial process of manufacture, 
which consists in allowing water to percolate slowly through 
the nitrous earth, results in a solution not merely of nitre but 
of all the associated salts. The separation of the nitre from 
the rest is the work of the refiner. Refineries exist all over the 
Province and pay an annual licence fee of Rs. 50, while for 
the initial process the fe«> is Rs. 2. Saltpetre is exported to 
Europe, afid is also largely used in India in the manufacture of 
fireworks and gunpowder for blasting. In 1903-4 there were 
35 refineries in the Punjab. These produced 73,917 cwt. of 
refined saltpetre, the out-turn being nearly 41 per cent, of the 
crude substance. Impure salt {sittd) to the amount of 58,322 
cwt. was also educed, the out-turn being over 32 per cent, of 
the saltpetre so utilized. Of this amount only 4,091 cwt. were 
excised at Rs. 1-5-9 per cwt. (R. i a maund), 54,496 cwt. 
being destroyed. Pure salt is not educed. An important 
saltpetre refinery exists at Okara in Montgomery District. 

The only other important mineral product of the plains is 
kankar, or conglomerated nodules of limestone, used for 
metalling roads, which is found in most parts. Carbonate of 
soda (barilla) is made from the ashes of various wild plants, 
chiefly in the west and south-west of the Province. Sal- 
ammoniac is manufactured in Karnal, by burning bricks made 
of the clay found in ponds and heating the greyish substance 
which exudes from them in closed retorts. 

The most valuable mineral is rock-salt, which, with gypsum, 
forms immense beds in the Salt Range. It is worked in that 
range at Khewra and Nurpur in Jhelum District, at 
Kal.\ragh in Mianwali, and at Warcha in Shahpur. Salt 
is also manufactured at Sultanpur, in Gurgaon District, by 
evaporation of the saline subsoil water. Salt, dark in colour 
and containing a large proportion of earth and other im¬ 
purities, is quarriedcit Drang and Guma in the State of Mandi. 
The total amount of salt made and sold in the Punjab rose 
from 79,295 tons in 1880-1 to 84,338 tons in 1890-1, 94,824 
tons in 1900-1, and 105,163 tons in 1903-4. The average 
output of the Salt Range and Mandi mines in the six years 
1898-1903 was 93,698 tons, of which 89,023 came from the 
Salt Range ; the output of the Salt Range in 1904 was 99,192 
tons. Large deposits of gypsum occur in Spiti and Kanawar, 
but too inaccessible to be at present of any economic value. 

Although the existence of coal at numerous points through¬ 
out the Salt Range had long been recognized, no attempts 
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were made to work it until recently, except at the large colliery 
near Dandot in Jhelum District Within the last few 
years, however, prospecting licences have been taken out at 
Kalabagh on the Indus in Mianwali District, a few other 
places in Jhelum, and Sandral in Shahpur; and great hopes 
are entertained that the coal will prove to be of a paying 
quality. The Dandot Mines have been worked since 1884 by 
the North-Western Railway. There, is only one seam of coal, 
which outcrops at various points along the hill-side at a mean 
distance of 300 feet below the limestone scarp, which here rises 
2,300 feet above sea-level. The seam averages 2 feet 9 inches 
in thickness, and is worked on the long-wall system, all the 
coal being taken out in one operation. The mines are entered 
by level or inclined tunnels from the hill-side, the longest 
stretching 900 yards under the hill. From the mouth of each 
tunnel the coal is conveyed on an inclined tramway to the edge 
of the hill, whence a funicular railway runs down the cliff to 
the North-Western terminus at Dandot. The coal is classed 
as a bituminous lignite, and, though low in fixed carbon, has 
a relatively high calorific value. About 1,500 men are em¬ 
ployed on the mines, at a daily wage of 8 annas for a miner 
and 3^ or 4^ annas for a cooly. The workers are chiefly agri¬ 
culturists, who leave the mines when their fields claim all their 
time, to return to them again when the crops need less attention. 

Very few can really be called miners. Makranis were at one 
time imported from Karachi, but the experiment was not 
a success. In 1891 the out-turn was 60,703 tons, in 1901 
67,730, and in 1904 45,594 tons. In 1901 it was estimated 
that three million tons remained to be worked. 

I'here are no gold-mines in the Punjab, but gold-washing is Gold, 
carried on at various places in the upper reaches of most of 
the rivers. The industry is not remunerative, a hard day^s 
work producing gold to the value of oh?y 2 or 4 annas ^ The 
total recorded output in 1904 was 370 oz. 

Iron is found in K^gra District at several points along the Iron. 
Dhaola Dhar, in the form of crystals of magnetic oxide of iron 
imbedded in decomposed and friable mica schists. The supply 
is practically inexhaustible, and the quality of the ore is equal 
to the best Swedish iron.- The remoteness of the tract, com¬ 
bined with difficulties of carriage and absence of fuel, have 
hitherto prevented smelting on a large scale. Besides iron, 
antimony ore is found. Iron mines are also worked at Kot 
Khai in Simla, and in the Hill States of Jubbal, Bashahr, 

‘ Punjab Products^ by Baden Powell, pp. 12,13. 
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Mandl, and Suket. Sirmur State possesses several iron mines, 
but they are not worked owing to their inaccessibility and the 
poor quality of the ore. 

Copper was formerly smelted in considerable quantities in 
various parts of the Outer Himalayas in Kulu, where a killas- 
like rock persists along the w'hole range, and is known to be 
copper-bearing. Veins of galena and of copper pyrites occur 
in the Lower Himalayas, in Kulu, and in the Simla Hill 
States; and stibnite is found at Shigri in the valley of the 
Chandra river in Lahul. 

There are (juarries at Bakhli in the State of Mandl, near 
Kanhiara in Kangra District, and throughout Kulu, which turn 
out a good quality of slate. A quarry at Kund in the Rewari 
tahsll of Gurgaon is worked under European management, 
but the slate and flake are not of good quality. 

Petroleum springs occur in Attock District, and in the hills 
to the south-east, but the average recorded output during the 
six years (1898-1903) was only 1,674 gallons. In 1904 the 
output was 1,658 gallons. 

Near Kalabagh in Mianwali District, on the Indus, con¬ 
siderable quantities of a pyritous shale are extracted for the 
production of alum, but the mining is carried on in an irregular 
and fitful way. The output was estimated in 1898 to amount 
to 750 tons, and to only 129 tons in 1904. 

Cotton-spinning is the great domestic industry of the 
Province, coarse cotton cloth being woven by hand in nearly 
every village. In 1901 the number of persons returned as 
supported by cotton-weaving in British territory was 778,947, 
of whom 322,944 were actual wwkers and 456,003 dependents. 
The coarse country cloth is strongly woven and wears well, 
and is not likely to be entirely displaced by the machine-made 
article for some time to come. Finer qualities are also 
manufactured, but theib include only longcloths and damasks, 
white or coloured, ^ith woven patterns. Muslin {tanzeb) is 
made in small quantities at Delhi and Rohtak. The long- 
cloths, when checked and of thick material, are called khes^ 
and when striped are termed susty the latter being made of 
machine-spun yarn with sometimes a few silk threads in the 
warp. The lungl or pagri is a long narrow strip of cloth worn 
by men round the head as a turban or as a band round the 
waist. Beautiful khes are made in the South-West and Central 
Punjab. The gabruns of Ludhiana closely resemble similar 
goods made in Europe, and its /ungis, imitations of those 
made in Peshawar, are famous. The lungis of Shahpur and 
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Multan are more ornate. A special cloth made of a mixture 
of cotton and wool called garbi loi is woven in Gurdaspur 
District and exported all over India. The glazed fabrics, 
especially the diaper called ghdti or bulbu/chashm or ‘ nightin¬ 
gale’s eye,’ of Jullundur are also famous. Cotton rugs, daris 
or shatranjis, are turned out at Lahore and Ambala. Cotton- 
pile carpets are made at Multan, but recent productions 
indicate that a crude scheme of colours has ruined the beauty 
of this manufacture. Cotton-printing is carried on in many 
parts of the Punjab, and the productions of Kot Kamalia, 
Sultanpur, and Lahore are specially famous. The printing is 
done by hand by means of small wooden blocks. Within 
recent years fairly large quantities have been exported to 
Europe and America, but the trade is declining owing to the 
fashion having changed. 

Sheep’s wool is largely produced in the plains, and is woven Wool, 
or felted into blankets and rugs. Dera Ghazi Khan and Bhera 
produce coloured felts {namdds) in considerable quantities. 

The finest wool is that of Hissar, and the western Districts 
also produce a fair quality. Some of the wool worked up in 
the Province is imported from Australia, most of this being 
utilized by the power-loom mills at Dhariwal. Of greater 
interest, however, are the manufactures of pashm^ the fine hair 
of the Tibetan goat. This is imported through Kashmir, 

Kulu, and Bashahr, and supplies Ludhiana, Simla, Kangra, 
Amritsar, and Gujrat, the chief seats of artistic woollen manu¬ 
facture. The industry dates from early in the nineteenth 
century, when famine drove numbers of artisans from Kashmir 
to seek a home in the Punjab. Real Kashmir shawls con¬ 
tinued to be made until the Franco-German War, when the 
demand ceased; and the manufacture of pashmlna^ or piece- 
goods made from pashniy is now confined to alwdns or serges, 
curtains, and ordinary shawls. In nihny Districts sacking, 
coarse blankets, and rugs are made of goat'^’ and camels’ hair. 

Practically the whole of the silk used in the Punjab is Silk, 
imported from China. It is woven in most parts, the chief 
centres being Amritsar, Lahore, Patiala, Batala, Multan, 
Bahawalpur, Delhi, and Jullundur, where both spinning and 
weaving are fairly important industries. The articles manu¬ 
factured may be divided into three classes: woven fabrics of 
pure silk, woven fabrics of silk and cotton, and netted fabrics 
of silk or silk and cotton, of which the second are being turned 
out in largely increasing quantities. Turbans and waistbands 
{lungs') of cotton cloth with silk borders woven on to them 
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are also very largely made. Netted silk is made in the form 
of fringes, tassels, girdles, paijdma strings, &c. 

Many kinds of wearing apparel are decorated with embroi¬ 
dery. The wraps called phulkdris (‘ flower-work *) are in most 
Districts embroidered with silk, and the industry has grown 
from a purely domestic one into a considerable trade, large 
numbers being exported to Europe for table-covers and 
hangings. Very similar ^re the orhnds of Hissar, which are 
embroidered in wool or cotton. Delhi is the centre of the 
trade in embroideries, in which gold and silver wire, as well as 
silk thread, is largely used, on silk, satin, and velvet. The 
purity of the manufacture is guaranteed by the municipality, 
which supervises the manufacture, fees being paid by the 
artisans to cover expenses. This practice, a relic of native 
rule, is highly popular among the workmen, who thereby get 
a guarantee for the purity of their wares. The embroidery is 
applied chiefly to caps, shoes, belts, uniforms, turbans, elephant 
trappings and the like, besides table centres and similar articles 
of European use. 

The carpet-weaving of Amritsar is a flourishing and important 
industry, and its products are exported to all parts of the 
world. Pashm is used for the finest carpets, and the work is 
all done by hand. Woollen carpets used to be made at 
Multan, but owing to the competition of Amritsar the industry 
is now confined to the manufacture of mats. Felt mats called 
namdds are made of unspun wool and embroidered. 

Ornaments arc universally worn, and Punjabi women display 
jewellery as lavishly as those in any other part of the plains of 
India. It has been estimated that Amritsar city alone contains 
jewels to the value of two millions sterling, and the workers in 
precious metals in the Province considerably outnumber those 
in iron and steel. Gold is mainly confined to the wealthier 
classes, and is not laf^ely w'orn by them except on special 
occasions; whereas^ilver ornaments are in daily use by all but 
the poorer classes. The late Mr. Baden Powell ^ gave a list of 
ninety-nine names for ornaments used in the Punjab, and the 
list is by no means exhaustive; it includes ornaments for the 
head, forehead, ears, nose, neck, arms, and waist, with brace¬ 
lets, anklets, and rings for the toes and fingers in great variety. 
The general character of the gold and silver-work is rough 
and unfinished. Superior work is turned out at Amritsar and 
Delhi, and at the latter place a good deal of jewellery is made 
for the European market. 

^ Punjab Manufactures^ pp. 181-4. 
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Iron is largely smelted in Kangra and Simla Districts, but Ironwork, 
the out-turn is insignificant compared with the amount im¬ 
ported into the Punjab. Lahore used to be famous for the 
manufacture of weapons, but the industry is now extinct. In 
Gujranwala and at Bhera in Shahpur District cutlery is made, 
but the production is irregular. The finish of these articles, 
though not perfect, is better than the quality of the steel, which 
is tough but deficient in hardness. ^ Damascening or inlaying 
small articles of iron with gold wire is carried on in Sialkot 
and Gujrat Districts. Agricultural implements are made by 
village blacksmiths, who are also often carpenters. In Lahore 
ironwork has been considerably improved under the influence 
of the North-Western Railway workshops. 

All the brass and copper used is, in the first instance. Brass and 
imported, chiefly from Europe. Formerly copper was obtained copper 
from Kabul, but the import has entirely ceased. Various factures. 
copper and zinc ores, found in the Kulu hills and other parts ^ 
of the Himalayas, used to be mined, but the imported metals 
are so cheap that there is no immediate likelihood of the mines 
being reopened. European spelter, chiefly German, has long 
since driven the Chinese zinc out of the market. Both yellow 
and grey brass (or bell metal) are manufactured in the Punjab. 
Brass-ware is either hammered or cast; copper-ware is either 
cast or made of sheet copper soldered together. The industry 
is limited to the manufacture of domestic utensils, which are 
only roughly ornamented. The chief centres of the manu¬ 
facture are the towns of Rewari, Delhi, Jagadhri, Panipat, 
Gujranwala, Amritsar, Pind Dadan Khan, and various places 
in Sialkot District. 

Rough unglazed pottery is made in nearly every village, the Pottery, 
potters being generally village menials who supply the villagers’ 
requirements in return for a fixed share of the harvest. Un¬ 
glazed pottery of a rather better kind % made at Jhajjar, and 
thin or ‘ paper ’ pottery at Panipat, Jhajj^ Jullundur, Tanda, 
and a few other places. Glazed pottery is made at Multan. 
Originally confined to the manufacture of tiles, there is now a 
large trade in flower-pots, plaques, vases, &c. The predominant 
colours are light and dark blue, browm, and green. Porcelain 
of disintegrated felspathic earth, mixed with gum, is made at 
Delhi. China clay is found near Delhi and in the Himalayas, 
but has not hitherto been utilized. The manufacture of glass 
is mainly confined to the production of glass bangles. Bottles, 
glasses, mirrors, lamps, lamp-chimneys, and other articles are 
made at Kamal, Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Lahore, and Delhi, 
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Wood-carving as an indigenous art is almost entirely archi¬ 
tectural, but devoted to doors and doorways, balconies and 
bow windows. Apart from the hill work, which has a character 
of its own, the wood-carving of the Punjab may be divided 
into three styles: the earliest or Hindu, the Muhammadan, 
and the modern Sikh style. Examples of the Hindu work are 
to be seen principally in the large towns, particularly at Lahore, 
'riie forms used are fantastic, tassel shapes, pendants, and 
bosses being predominant; but the style, except for a very 
recent revival, may be said to be extinct. With the Muham¬ 
madans came the development of lattice-work or pinjra^ which 
is to this day the characteristic feature of Punjab wood decora¬ 
tion. Most of the old doorways and bukhd?rhds to be seen in 
frequent profusion in the old towns belong, broadly speaking, 
to this style of work. The Sikh style, the work of the present 
day, may be said to be a modern adaptation of the Muhamma¬ 
dan, with occasional Hindu influence underlying it. It is 
characterized by clear-cut carving, broad treatment, and as a 
rule fairly good joinery. The best wood-carvers are to be 
found at Amritsar, Bhcra, Chiniot, and Batala. Of late years 
the European demand has led to this handicraft being largely 
applied to small articles of decorative furniture. 

Inlaid work is also of Muhammadan origin, and was pro¬ 
bably introduced from Arabia. The chief centres are Hoshiar- 
pur and Chiniot. The wood inlay-work of Hoshiarpur has a 
high local reputation, and is capable of considerable develop¬ 
ment. h\)r many years pen-cases, walking-sticks, mirror-cases, 
and the low chauki^ or octagonal table, common in the Punjab 
and probably of Arab introduction, have been made here in 
shisham wood, inlaid with ivory and brass. Since 1880 tables, 
cabinets, and other objects have also been made, and a trade 
has sprung up which seems likely to expand. 

Turned wood ornamented wath lac in various combinations 
of colours is produced in almost every village. Pakpattan has 
more than a local reputation for this work, while a family in 
Ferozepore produces a superior quality. 

Furniture after European patterns is made in every station 
and cantonment, the best-known centres being Gujrat and 
Kartarpur in Jullundur District. Gujrat is known for its 
wood chairs, chiefly made of shisham, the supply of which 
is abundant. 

Ivory-carving is practically confined to the cities of Amrit¬ 
sar, l^elhi, and Patiala, but at the latter place it has greatly 
declined. Combs, essential to the attire of an orthodox Sikh, 
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are made in large quantities at Amritsar, where paper-cutters 
and card-cases ornamented with geometrical open-work patterns, 
of some delicacy of execution but no great interest of design, 
are also made. The ivory-carving of Delhi is of a high order 
of excellence, and miniature painting on ivory is also carried 
on. Ivory bangles are turned in several Districts, the chief 
being Amritsar, Dera Gha^i Khan, Gujranwala, Multan, and 
Lahore. Billiard-balls are made at I^udhiana. 

The manufacture of paper is now confined almost entirely Paper and 
to the jails. Sialkot was famous in Mughal and Sikh times for 
its paper, but the industry has greatly declined owing to the 
competition of jail-made and mill-made paper; and this is also 
the case in Multan. Gunny-bags, matting, ropes, baskets, 
blinds, and the like are largely made of various fibrous plants 
all over the Province. 

The decade 1891-1900 witnessed a striking extension of Extension 
industrial enterprise. In the cotton industry there were, in 
1904, 114 steam factories for ginning and pressing cotton, 
compared with 12 in 1891, and 6 in 1881. The produce of 
these factories is still for the most part exported abroad, or to 
other Provinces in India. The Punjab contains eight cotton- Cotton¬ 
spinning and weaving mills, of which six have been started 
since 1891, and a good deal of the Punjab-grown cotton is 
utilized in the Province. The following table shows their 
recent development:— 



Number of j 

Daily 
averagfe 
ofhands 
employed. 

Mills. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

I900-J . 

1903-4 . 

5 

8 

426 

475 

80,188 

112,508 

2,040 

3,201 


These mills have a nominal capital of 6 g lakhs. The out-turn 
of yarn has steadily increased since 1895-6, but that of woven 
goods shows a tendency to decrease, a^ appears from the 
following figures, which give the out-turn in pounds :— 



1895-6. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1903-4. 

Yam s})un . 
Goods woven 

4,361,000 

91,254 

7,601,863 

705,408 

7 .* 3 S ,843 

404,358 

9,629,422 

272,695 

>1,578,346 
64,9 ’7 


The commonest counts spun are 13's, i I’s, 15’s, i6’s, and I2*s, 
in the order given, and these amounted to 8J of the 9*6 mil¬ 
lion pounds spun in 1901-2. The goods woven are almost all 
grey. The estimated out-turn of cleaned cotton in 1903 was 

G 2 
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104,496,400 lb., of which more than one-fourth was exported. 
While the Punjab is of considerable importance as a cotton- 
producing Province, the staple is short, varying from ^ to f of 
an inch, and occupies a low position in the market. 

The Egerton Woollen Mills, established at Dhariwal in 
1880, are the only woollen mills in the Province. The com¬ 
pany has a nominal capital of Rs. 12,00,000. Its progress is 
shown by the following figi^res :— 



1890-1. 

1901. 

1904. 

Number of looms 
„ spindles . 

,, hands employed 

1J5 

4.564 

620 

128 

4*^20 

820 

264 

6,708 

908 


In 1903-4 the mills turned out broadcloths, blankets, great¬ 
coats, serges, flannels, tweeds, lois and shawls, travelling rugs, 
knitting yarns, braids, Berlin wool, socks, caps, gloves, and 
other kinds of knitted goods to the amount of 572,061 lb., 
valued at Rs. 7,30,118. The native shawl-weaving industry 
and manufacture of pattu and blankets have not been much 
affected by foreign imports. 

The Province contains eight breweries, from which nearly 
2,000,000 gallons of malt liquors were issued in 1903-4. In 
1904 there were 15 ice factories worked by steam, compared 
with 4 in 1891. The number of indigo factories decreased 
from 27 to 12. There were, in 1891, two distilleries for the 
manufacture of spirits according to the European method, but 
the number has now risen to six. In 1903-4, 273,102 gallons 
(London proof) of spirits were issued from these. Most of 
the spirit is made from sugar, but some is whisky distilled 
from barley malt. 

There were 5 private iron foundries in 1904 : namely, three 
at Delhi, one at Lahore, and one at Sialkot. Steel trunks and 
boxes are made in Ijll’ge numbers at Multan, Lahore, and 
Sialkot. At the pl^e last mentioned surgical instruments are 
made by an enterprising firm. The most important iron-works, 
however, are the North-Western Railway workshops at Lahore. 

Factory operatives are protected by the Indian Factories 
Act, revised rules under which were promulgated in 1892. 
The orders of the Inspectors have been enforced without 
difficulty, and very few prosecutions under the Act have been 
necessary. In 1892 there were 34 factories in which steam- 
pow^er was used. The number has now risen to 175. While 
the conditions of labour of the mill operatives has been 
decidedly improved, it does not appear that there has been 
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any tendency for wages either to rise or fall during the last 
ten years. The highest rates are paid in the Government work¬ 
shops on the North-Western Railway, where many skilled 
mechanics are employed. The ordinary rates in private fac¬ 
tories are 3 annas to 5 annas a day for male operatives ; 2 annas 
to 4 annas for women and children; and from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 
a month for skilled mechanics. 

The condition of skilled artisans in the indigenous industries Artisans 
of the Punjab, such as carpet-weavers, leather-workers, t)^^3,ss- 
workers, is not favourable. The capitalists in some cities industries, 
formerly safeguarded their interests by a trade practice, accord¬ 
ing to which, when a workman left one employer for another, 
the second employer was held to be liable to the first to the 
extent of all advances received, and the thraldom of the artisan 
to the second employer was maintained. This trade practice 
has recently been declared illegal by several decisions of the 
Chief Court, and the growing competition among capitalists for • 
the service of workmen is beginning to have its natural effect in 
strengthening the position of the artisan. The present transi¬ 
tional stage from the guild or caste system to the system of 
free competition between capital and labour is one of much 
interest to the student of sociology. The change is, however, 
as yet only in its initial stages, and has scarcely affected the 
village artisans, who still receive their customary dues in kind, 
and are almost as much dependent on the nature of the harvests 
as the agriculturists themselves. In towns also the hereditary 
nature of many caste industries, and the tradition of preserving 
the trade secrets within the trade caste, still continue. The 
freedom to learn where and what one wills has not yet been 
obtained, but is being gradually brought about by the com¬ 
petition of capital for labour, by the industrial schools, and 
the introduction of steam-power and factory labour, which, 
having no caste tradition, is open to atl. 

Prior to annexation the Punjab proper#had practically no Commerce 
trade with the rest of India. It had no surplus agricultural 
produce to export, and the anarchy which ensued on the decay prior to 
of the Mughal empire was an effectual barrier to commercial annexation, 
enterprise. Ranjit Singh^s policy aimed at excluding British 
traders from his kingdom, while the earliest efforts of the British 
Government were directed to opening up the water-way of the 
Indus. Since annexation the security afforded to person and 
property, the improvement of communications, and above all 
the extension of canal-irrigation, have vastly developed the 
agricultural resources of the Province. 
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The main source of the wealth of the Punjab lies in its 
export of wheat, of which the largest amounts exported were 
550,911 tons in 1891-2,457,991 in 1894-5,493,826 in i898-9S 
623,745 in 1901-2, 536,374 in 1902-3, and 877,022 in 1903-4. 
Next to wheat, raw cotton is the principal export, and besides 
wheat inferior grains are exported on a large scale, chiefly 
to Southern Europe. During the ten years 1891-1900 the 
value of the agricultural rproduce exported exceeded that of 
the amount imported by an average of nearly 438 lakhs a year, 
a sum which considerably exceeds the total land revenue, with 
cesses and irrigation rates, levied in the Province. 

Among imports, cotton piece-goods, European and Indian, 
stand first. 'The imports of the former fluctuate greatly. 
Valued at 218 lakhs in 1890-1, they had fallen to 190 lakhs 
in 1900-1, but rose to 253 lakhs in 1901-2, falling again to 
231 lakhs in 1903-4. Indian-made piece-goods, however, tend 
to oust the European, the imports of the former having increased 
threefold in value between 1891 and 1904. In the case of 
twist and yarn this tendency is even more marked. The other 
considerable imports are iron and steel, sugar, wool (manu¬ 
factured), gunny-bags and cloth, dyes and tans, and liquors. 
Wheat and gram are also imported in times of scarcity. The 
well-to-do classes in the Punjab consume wheaten bread, even 
when wheat is at famine prices, and are not content with a 
cheaper grain. Hence the imports of wheat vary inversely with 
the out-turn of the local wheat harvest. In the prosperous 
year 1898-9 the value of the wheat imported was only 6 lakhs: 
the poor harvest of 1899-1900 raised it to 29 lakhs, and, the 
scarcity continuing into 1900-1, to over 41 lakhs in the latter 
year. Good harvests in 1901-2 and 1903-4 reduced it to 
8 and 10 lakhs respectively. The import statistics of the 
coarser and cheaper food-grains, such as gram and pulse, are an 
index to the purchasing power of the poorer classes. Less than 
8^ lakhs in valuei in 1898-9, the imports of these grains 
exceeded 87 lakhs in 1899-1900, falling to 39 lakhs in 1900-1 
and 5 1 in 1903-4. The figures show that in periods of acute 
distress the poorer classes are compelled to fall back on inferior 
grains, until better harvests and lower prices permit them to 
resume their wheaten diet. 

The development of the export trade in wheat has created 

' All figures for the year prior to 1900-1 on pp. 86-8 include the 
trade of the North-West Frontier Province, whether internal or external 
(i.e. within India or with other Asiatic countries, including Kashmir), and 
those for the subsequent years its internal trade alone. 
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new centres of trade, in places favourably situated on the lines 
of communication, especially on the Southern Punjab Railway 
and on the line from WazirSbad through the Chenab Colony. 

Along the former large grain markets have been established at 
Rohtak, Kaithal, Bhatinda, and Abohar. The last-named, ten 
years ago a petty agricultural village, has now become a con¬ 
siderable trade centre, and has attracted much of the wheat 
trade from Fazilka. In the Cheriab Colony important trade 
marts have been established at Gojra, Lyallpur, Sangla, Chiniot 
Road, and Toba Tek Singh. Kasur in Lahore District has 
likewise benefited at the expense of Ferozeporc. Imports are 
distributed chiefly through the cities and larger towns, such as 
Delhi, Inhere, Amritsar, and Multan. A Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce, with its head-quarters at Delhi, has recently been 
established. 

The trading castes are the Khattrls in the centre and north, Organiza 
the Banias in the east, and the Aroras in the west. The village 
trader is the collecting and distributing agent, but he almost trade, 
always combines money-lending with shopkeeping. Nearly 
every cultivator is his client, and to him much of the agri¬ 
cultural produce of the village is handed over at a low price, 
to liquidate debts which have sometimes accumulated for 
generations. To this, however, there are notable exceptions, 
the Sikh and Hindu Jats being often themselves keen traders. 
Moreover, in the case of wheat, the exporter often deals direct 
with the cultivator, and in the east of the Province many culti¬ 
vators in the slack season fill their carts with produce and set 
out to sell it in the best market they can find. Most towns are 
centres for the collection of agricultural produce, and, as 
mentioned above, many large grain markets have been estab- 
blished along the lines of rail. These usually have the advan¬ 
tage of being free from municipal octroi duties which, in spite 
of the system of refunds and bonded Warehouses for goods in 
transit, more or less hamper commerce. No statistics are 
available to show the volume of this internal trade. 

The trade outside the Province is almost entirely with other Organiza 
Provinces and States in India, the amount that comes over the ^ 
passes from Central Asia being relatively insignificant. More trade, 
than 90 per cent, of the recorded exports and a still higher pro¬ 
portion of the imports are carried by rail, the remainder being 
borne partly by rail and partly by boat on the Indus to and 
from Sind and Karachi. The bulk of the trade of the Province 
is with Karachi, which in 1903-4 sent 37 per cent, of the im¬ 
ports and received 54 per cent, of the exports. Bombay afid 
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Calcutta together accounted for 27 per cent, of the imports and 
14 per centr of the exports, and the United Provinces for 23 
per cent, of the imports and 19 per cent, of the exports. Wheat, 
raw cotton, oilseeds, hides, raw wool, and a certain amount of 
inferior grains go to Karachi, in exchange for cotton and 
woollen piece-goods, sugar, metals, and railway plant and 
rolling stock. The trade with the other seaport towns is on 
the same lines. Bombay t^kes a large amount of raw cotton, 
and sends silk, tea, and tobacco. Hides and skins, leather, 
dyes, and tans go largely to Calcutta, whence comes a great 
deal of the wearing apparel, jute, and woollen piece-goods 
imported. Cotton and woollen manufactured goods are ex¬ 
ported to the United Provinces, which send sugar, coal and 
coke (from Bengal), gram, and pulse. 

Tmle The trade with Kashmir is partly by the Jammu-Kashmir 

Kashmir. Railway, and partly by the roads leading into the Districts of 
, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhelum, and Rawalpindi in the 

Punjab and Hazara in the North-West Frontier Province. In 
the table attached to this article (p. 157) the figures for 1903—4 
exclude the trade through Hazara, now a District of the North- 
West Frontier Province. The trade with ladakh passes either 
through Kashmir or over the B^a Lacha (pass) into the Kulu 
subdivision of Kangra. The chief imj)orts from Kashmir are 
rice and other grains, ghi^ timber, oilseeds, manufactured wool, 
raw silk, hides and skin.s, and fruits ; and the chief exports to 
Kashmir are cotton piece-goods, wheal, metals, tea, sugar, salt, 
and tobacco. CharaSy borax, and ponies are the principal 
imports from l^dakh, and metals and piece-goods are the 
chief exports thither. 

Trade with The direct trade with countries beyond India is small, being 
beyoiiT^ confined to that with Chinese Tibet, and an insignificant 
India. trade with Kabul through Dera Ghazi Khan. Trade from 

Chinese Tibet either co&es down the Hindustan-Tibet road to 
Simla, or enters KuliJ from Ladakh or through Spiti. The chief 
imports are raw wool and borax, and the chief exports are 
cotton piece-goods and metals. The chief imports from Kabul 
are fruit, ghiy and raw wool; the chief exports are piece-goods, 
rice, leather, and sugar. The trade with Kabul, which passes 
down the main trade routes, as well as that with Tirah, Swat, 
Dir, Bajaur, and Buner, is registered in the North-West 
Frontier Province; much, however, passes through to the 
Communi beyond it to the Lower Provinces of India, 

cations?"' Punjab is well provided with railways. Karachi, its 

Railways, natural port near the mouths of the Indus in Sind, is directly 
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connected with the Punjab by the broad-gauge North-Western 
State Railway from Lahore. Delhi is in direct communication 
with Karachi by another line passing through Rewari and 
Merta Road Junctions, and also by the Southern Punjab Rail¬ 
way, which runs along the southern border of the Province to 
join the Karachi line at Samasata. Karachi has recently been 
brought into closer contact with Ludhiana by the new branch 
of the Southern Punjab Railway from Ludhiana via Ferozepore 
and M^Leodganj Road. The north-west corner of the Pro¬ 
vince is directly connected with Karachi by the branches 
of the North-Western Railway, which leave the main line 
at Campbellpur, Golra, and Lala Musa and converge at 
Kundian, whence the Sind-Sagar branch follows the east bank 
of the Indus and joins the Karachi branch at Sher Shah. The 
new Wazirabad-Khanewal line taps the fertile Chenab Colony 
in the Rechna Doab and also connects with Karachi via Multan. 
The Jech Doab line commences from Malakwal, a station 
on the Sind-Sagar branch of the North-Western Railway, 
and ends at the Shorkot Road station of the Wazirabad- 
Khanewal branch. Another small line is under construction 
from Shahdara, 3 miles north of I.ahore, to Sangla Hill on 
the Wazirabad-Khanewal Railway. It will serve as an outlet 
to the immense grain traffic in the interior of the Chenab 
Colony. 

In the east of the Province the country is covered with a 
network of branch lines, of which the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka, 
Simla-Kalka, Rajpura-Bhatinda, Bhatinda-Ferozepore, and 
Ludhiana-Dhuri-jakhal are the most important. The Rewari- 
Bhatinda-Fazilka (metre-gauge) State Railway links up the 
important junction of Bhatinda with the Rajputana-Malwa line, 
which also connects with Delhi. The Dclhi-Agra branch of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway has recently been opened. 
In the centre of the Province a branch^of the North-Western 
Railway, recently opened, connects Amrits<ir with Patti, a town 
in Lahore District. 

The oldest railway is that from Amritsar to Lahore, opened 
in 1862. That from Multan to Lahore linked up the capital 
with the Indus Flotilla in 1865 ; but it was not till 1878 that its 
extension north-westwards began, and only in 1883 was through 
communication from Peshawar to Calcutta and Bombay estab¬ 
lished. Meanwhile Amritsar and Reww had been linked 
with Delhi in 1870 and 1873 respectively; and though no 
farther extensions were made till 1883, progress was rapid 
after that year. In 1891 the Province contained 2,189 miles 
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of railway, which increased to 3,086 in 1901 and 3,325 miles 
in 1904. In the latest year the total was distributed under— 
broad gauge, 2,757 miles ; metre gauge, 380 ; and narrow gauge, 
198 miles. 

The greater portion of the railways in the Punjab is worked 
by the North-Western State Railway, which included 2,585 miles 
on the broad gauge, and 138 on narrow gauges in 1904. In Janu¬ 
ary, 1886, when the contract of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi 
Railway Company expired. Government took over that line 
and amalgamated it with the Indus Valley, the Punjab Northern 
State Railways, and the Sind-Sagar branch into one imperial 
system called the North-Western State Railway. The Amritsar- 
Pathankot Railway, which originally belonged to the Local 
Government, was transferred to the North-Western Railway 
in 1892. The Rajpura-Bhatinda, Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal, and 
Jammu-Kashmir Railways were built respectively by the 
Patiala, the Maler Kotla and Jlnd, and the Kashmir States, but 
are worked by the North-Western Railway, with which has 
also been amalgamated the Southern Punjab Railway. The 
management of the Kalka-Simla Railway was taken over by 
the North-Western Railway on January i, 1907. 

The railways in the Punjab may be classed under two heads, 
commercial and military. The commercial section of the 
North-Western Railway cost on an average Rs. 1,32,000 per 
mile to construct, inclusive of the worked lines and the 
Amritsar-Pathankot Railway. The worked lines cost on an 
average Rs. 55,000 per mile to construct, and the Amritsar- 
Pathankot Railway Rs. 82,000 per mile. In 1904 the Punjab 
had one mile of rail to every 40 square miles of territory. The 
only Districts not yet traversed by a railway are Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Kangra, and Hoshiarpur. The strategical value of 
the railway system lies chiefly in the facilities it offers for the 
transport of troops X.o the north-west frontier of India; the 
commercial value Ves mainly in the export of cotton, grain 
(especially wheat), and oilseeds to Karachi. Combined with 
the canals the railways have revolutionized economic conditions, 
the former inducing the production of wheat on a vast scale, 
and the latter placing it on the world’s market. Further, their 
combined effect renders the Province, as a whole, secure from 
serious food-famines. In 1899—1900 the canal-irrigated tracts 
formed a granary whence grain was distributed by the railways. 
The railways also tend to equalize prices in all parts of the 
Province and from year to year, but it may be doubted whether 
by themselves they have raised prices generally. It is, how- 
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ever, true that they are tending to erase local variations in 
speech, dress, manners, and customs, and to obliterate the few 
restrictions which the caste system in the Punjab imposes on 
the ordinary intercourse of daily life. 

The chief road is a continuation of the grand trunk road, Roads, 
which, starting at Calcutta, runs through Northern India to 
Delhi. Thence, in the Punjab, it passes through Karnal, 
Ambala, Ludhiana, Jullundur, 4 *^J*itsar, Lahore, Jhelum, 
Rawalpindi, and Attock, where it enters the North-West 
Frontier Province and ends at Peshawar, with a total length of 
587 miles, metalled and bridged throughout. The section 
from Karnal to Ludhiana was made in 1852, but that from 
Phillaur to the Beas was only completed in i860—i. From 
the Beas to Lahore the road was opened in 1853, and thence 
to Peshawar in 1863-4. It runs alongside the railway, and 
still continues to carry a certain amount of slow traffic. 

The other roads are mainly important as feeders to the railway ^ 
system. On the north the chief routes are the Hindustan- 
Tibet road, which runs from the Shipki Pass on the frontier 
of the Chinese empire to the railway termini at Simla and 
Kalka; the Kangra Valley cart-road, which brings down tea 
and other hill products to Pathankot: the Dalhousie-Pathan- 
kot road; and the Murree-Rawalpindi road, which now forms 
the main route from Kashmir. All these, except the Dalhousie 
road, are metalled, and all are practicable for wheeled traffic, 
except that part of the Tibet road which lies north of Simla. 

In the centre of the Province a metalled road runs in a loop 
from I^hore via Kasur and Ferozepore to Ludhiana, where 
it rejoins the grand trunk road. The other metalled roads are 
merely short feeders of local importance connecting outlying 
towns, such as Hoshiarpur and Kapurthala, with the railways. 

As feeders and for local traffic unmetalled roads suffice for the 
requirements of the people, and the Construction of metalled 
roads has accordingly been of recent y^ars subordinated to 
that of railways, at least in the plains. Thus in 1880-1 the 
Province contained 1,381 miles of metalled roads, and though 
in 1900-1 the mileage had risen to 1,916, in 1903-4 it was 
only 2,054, compared with 20,874 of unmetalled roads. All 
roads, except 147 miles of strategic roads in Dera Gh^i Khan 
District, are maintained from Provincial or District funds. 

Most of the important metalled roads are Provincial, while 
unmetalled roads are maintained by District boards, their 
metalled roads being often made over to the Public Works 
department for maintenance. The total annual expenditure 
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on land communications is about 4 lakhs for original works, 
and 10 to 12 lakhs for repairs. 

Vehicles. The chief means of transport of goods by road is the bullock- 
cart. This is a heavy substantial vehicle without springs or 
tires, and made by any village carpenter. It is drawn by 
a pair of bullocks at the rate of 2 miles an hour, and 10 to 
15 miles are reckoned a fair day’s journey. It will stand the 
roughest usage and the wosst roads, and only in the hills and 
in the sandy tracts does its weight render its use impossible. 
In the sandy deserts bordering on the Bikaner desert, and in 
the Sind-Sagar Doab, including the Salt Range, the camel 
is the chief means of transport of merchandise, while in the 
Himalayas goods are carried on mules or by bearers. For 
passengers by road the light springless cart known as the ekka 
is the almost universal means of locomotion; it will carry four 
to six passengers, and go at the average rate of 5 miles an 
. hour. On metalled roads, the ‘tumtum,’ a vehicle with 
springs not unlike a dog-cart, is much in use. On the 
important cart-roads to the hills regular passenger services are 
maintained by means of a two-wheeled carriage called a 
‘ tonga,’ drawn by two ponies; at every 4 miles there are 
stages at which ponies are changed, and journeys are per¬ 
formed at the rate of about 8 miles an hour. Regular services 
of bullock-carts are also maintained on these roads. 

Kivers. All the great rivers are navigable in the rains ; and the 
Indus and the lower reaches of the Jhelum, Chenab, and 
Sutlej are navigable throughout the year. Except on the 
Indus, timber is the most important article of commerce 
transported by this means. There is a considerable trade on 
the Indus with Sind. Navigation on all rivers is entirely by 
means of rude country craft, the Indus Steam Navigation 
Flotilla having ceased to exist some twenty years ago. The 
grand trunk road crosses the Ravi, Jhelum, and Indus by 
roadways attached Id the railway bridges, and the Chenab 
by a footway; and roadways cross the Sutlej between Lahore 
and Ferozepore, and the Chenab between Multan and 
Muzaffargarh. There is a bridge of boats on the Ravi near 
Lahore; and the Indus is crossed by bridges of boats at 
Khushalgarh, Dera Ismail Khan, and Dera Ghazi Khan, the 
latter two replaced by steam ferries in the summer. All the 
rivers are provided with ferries at frequent intervals, which 
are generally managed by the District boards. 

Post Office. The Districts and States of the Punjab (except the States 
of Chamba, Jind, Nabha, and Patiala, which have their own 
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postal arrangements) form, together with the North-West 
Frontier Province and Kashmir, one postal circle under the 
Postmaster-General of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province. It is divided into seventeen postal divisions. The 
following table shows the advance in postal business in the 
Punjab during the two decades since 1880, giving also 
the figures for 1903-4. The figures exclude the North-West 
Frontier Province and also (for thejnost part) Kashmir. 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 


Number of post offices 
and letter-boxes . 

842 

1,269 

4,900 

6,850 

Number of miles of postal 
communication . 

8.397 

9,474 

13,512 

15,318 

Total number of postal 
articles delivered : — 
Letters . 

16,990,413 

1,906,717 

18,589,127 

26,935,983 

27.544,764 

Postcards 

12,632.567 

3 «. 43 o ,787 

38,130,426 

Packets . 

226,198 

89 «, 4 S 3 

3,159,862* 

3,441,282* 

Newspapers . 

1,778,007 

2,966,000 

3,284,176? 

3,181,412? 

Parcels . 

199,764 

252,332 

423,098 

536,224 

Value of stamps sold to 
the public . Rs. 

6 . 33 . 5 >ot 

8,46,98ot 

24,63,578 

18,33,466 

Value of money orders 
issued . . Rs. 

66,30,053? 

1,20,69,110^1 

2,42,07,579 

2,27,01,278 

'lotal amount of savings 
bank deposits . Rs. 

5 < 5 » 49»794 j 

1.09,11,336? 

' 79 . 79»023 


* Including unregistered newspapers. t Reristered as newspapers in the Post Office, 

\ Including iGishinlr. 

These figures include both the imperial and the local or 
District post. The latter system was a substitute for the posts 
which landowners were in early days bound to maintain for the 
conveyance of official correspondence in each District. As the 
District came under settlement, this personal obligation was 
replaced by a cess levied on the land revenue, and eventually 
in 1883 the cess was merged in and became part of the 
local rate. The expenditure on the'•District post averaged 
Rs. 1,50,274 during the five years ending 1902-3, and amounted 
in 1903-4 to Rs. 1,42,253. In 1906 the cess was abolished, 
and the system was amalgamated with the imperial post. The 
value of the money orders paid during the year 1903-4 
amounted to 329 lakhs, or nearly 102 lakhs more than the 
value of those issued. 

The Punjab contains two main tracts which are not secure Famine, 
against drought; one in the south-east comprising most of the 
plains Districts of the Delhi Division and that of Ferozepore ; visited, 
the other, the Districts of Gujrat, Jhelum, and Rawalpindi 
in the north-west. The north-west of Gurdaspur and the 
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Sharakpur and Ajnala tahsih (in Lahore and Amritsar Dis¬ 
tricts respectively) are also insecure. But hitherto famines 
have been frequent and severe only in the south-eastern tract, 
of which Hissar is the centre. This area lies on the edge of 
the sphere of influence of the south-eastern monsoon, and any 
deflexion of its currents leaves it almost rainless; but the 
Western Jumna and Sirhind Canals, especially the former, have 
greatly circumscribed the aj;ea liable to famine. In the north¬ 
west the rainfall, though liable to fail, is much less capricious 
than in the south-east, and here scarcity has never deepened 
into serious famine. Well-irrigation in the insecure tracts is 
largely impossible or unprofitable, owing to the depth of the 
water below the surface. 

Generally speaking, the autumn crops used to provide the 
agricultural population in the Punjab with their staple food 
and most of the fodder for the cattle, the spring crops only 
being grown for profit. To a great extent this still holds good, 
especially as regards fodder; but of late years the area under 
spring crops has greatly increased, and now, even in the inse¬ 
cure tracts, it almost equals that under autumn crops. The 
loss of a single harvest, or even of both the annual harvests, 
docs not in itself necessitate measures of relief. Such measures 
are required only after a succession of lean years, and thus the 
point when failure of the monsoon spells famine can, as a rule, 
be accurately gauged. Besides a rise in prices, not always a very 
trustworthy sign, indications of the necessity for measures of 
relief are usually afforded by the contraction of private charity 
and credit, activity in the grain trade, increase in crime, and 
aimless wandering in search of employment or food. 

History of The first famine in the Punjab of which any information 
famines, exists occurred in 1783-4 (Samvat 1840), and is popularly 
called the chatisa kdl, or ‘ famine of the year 40.^ It affected 
the whole country from' the Sutlej to Allahabad, and was acute 
in the neighbourhoG;d of Delhi. Hariana was desolated and 
the people perished or emigrated. The mortality must have 
been great, and few villages now existing in this area boast 
a history anterior to the famine. Famine again occurred in 
1833-4, 1837-8, i86o-r, 1868-9, 1877-8, 1896-7, and in 
1899-1900. In 1833-4 the conditions were those of severe 
scarcity rather than of famine; and though there was suffering 
in Hissar and Rohtak Districts and the F^ilka tahs^l^ no 
relief, beyond large suspensions of revenue, was given. The 
scarcity was, however, the precursor of serious famine in 
1837-8, when the tract between Allahabad and Delhi was most 
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seriously affected, but Hissar, Rohtak, and Fazilka also 
suffered. Relief works were opened for the able-bodied, but 
the relief of the infirm and helpless was left to private charity. 

The main features of this famine were the prevalence of aim¬ 
less wandering and the extraordinary amount of violent crime. 

The famine of 1860-1 affected only the Districts between 1860-1. 
the Jumna and the Sutlej, and was the result partly of the 
Mutiny, and partly of deficient rainfall in the two preceding 
years, followed by a failure of the monsoon in i860. The * 
principles adopted in 1833-4 were again followed. Gratuitous 
relief was given mainly in the form of cooked food. 

Practically the same tract was again affected in 1868-9, t)ut 1868-9. 
the great influx of famine-stricken immigrants from Rajputana 
exhausted the resources of private charity. The principle that 
it was the duty of the people to relieve the infirm and weak 
had to be abandoned, and Government acknowledged its 
liability to supplement charitable aid. Large works under 
professional control and minor works under civil officers were 
also utilized for affording relief. The excess mortality in the 
two Provinces was estimated at 1,200,000. About 3 lakhs of 
revenue was remitted in the Punjab. 

The great famine of 1877-8 hardly reached this Province, 1877-8. 
in which only scarcity existed. Fazilka and the Districts of 
the Delhi Division, which were not protected by irrigation, 
suffered most. 

After 1878, in spite of occasional short harvests, the Punjab 1896-1900. 
had a respite from actual scarcity till 1896-7. In 1895 the 
monsoon ceased early in August, and a poor autumn harvest 
was followed by a deficient spring crop in 1896. In the latter 
year failure of the monsoon caused widespread scarcity in the 
l^unjab, as in other parts of India. The whole of the Delhi 
Division, except Simla, and parts of the Lahore and Rawal¬ 
pindi Divisions were affected. A total of 22^ million day- 
units were relieved, of whom half were in Hissar. Relief cost 
22^ lakhs, 22 lakhs of land revenue was suspended, and at 
the close of the famine ii^ lakhs was advanced for the 
purchase of seed and cattle. After one good year the monsoon 
failed again in 1898 and 1899, and famine supervened in the 
same tracts. The scarcity of fodder caused immense mortality 
among cattle, and the distress among the people was intense. 

Relief was afforded to 52 million day-units at a cost of 48 lakhs. 

In addition, 44 lakhs of land revenue was suspended, and 
19 lakhs granted for the purchase of seed and cattle as soon 
as favourable rain fell in the autumn of 1900. The Charitable 
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Relief Fund also allotted 12 lakhs to the Punjab. Hissar was 
again the most deeply affected tract, accounting for two-thirds 
of the numbers relieved. 

Of recent years the immediate effects of scarcity on the 
population of the Province have been practically negligible. 
The famine of 1899-1900, the most severe since annexation, 
affected the health of the people, so that many were unable to 
withstand disease which upder more favourable circumstances 
might not have proved fatal. It might have been anticipated 
that the two famines of the decade 1891-1900 would have 
appreciably affected the population in Hissar and Rohtak 
Districts, but the Census of 1901 showed an increase of 5,711 
since 1891 in the former, and an increase of nearly 10 per cent, 
in the latter. Generally speaking, as regards mortality, the 
after-effects of famine are almost more potent than famine 
itself. Practically no deaths from actual starvation were 
recorded in the Punjab in the recent famines. During famine 
cholera is most to be feared ; but when famine ceases, after a 
plentiful monsoon, malaria, acting on a people whose vitality 
has been reduced by privation, claims a long tale of victims. 
At such seasons the mortality is naturally greatest among the 
very old and the very young. This is showm by the fact that, at 
therecent Census, Hissar returned only 999 children under five in 
every 10,000 of its population, as compared with the Provincial 
ratio of 1,340. This paucity of children, however, is to some 
extent due to a diminished birth-rate. The famine of 1899- 
1900 lasted exactly thirteen months from September, 1899. 
Up to December the birth-rate was fairly normal, but after that 
month it rapidly declined until the close of the famine. In 
July, 1900, it was only 22-3 per mille, as compared with 40*5, 
the annual average for the month in the five years 1891-5. 
On the other hand, the re-establishment of normal conditions, 
after famine, is followed by an abnormally high birth-rate. 
Thus, in Hissar, fapiine ended in August, 1897. Up to July, 
1898, the birth-rate remained low ; but it then rose rapidly 
and remained well above the average until September, 1899, 
the highest figures occurring in October and November, 1898, 
when they reached 81*7 and 76*7 per mille, as compared with 
57 and 50-8 respectively, the averages for those two months 
in 1891-5. 

Whether it will ever be possible to render the Punjab free 
from liability to famine is a difficult question at present to 
answer. The two great remedies are the extension of railways 
and irrigation. As to the former, from the point of view of 
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famine protection, the Province is as a whole well off, and 
further schemes are in hand for facilitating distribution of the 
immense surplus stocks produced in the large canal colonies. 

As to the latter, much has been done and much more is in 
contemplation. The Chenab and Jhelum Canals, by rendering 
cultivable vast areas of waste, have been of incalculable help 
in reducing the pressure on the soil in the most thickly popu¬ 
lated Districts, and in increasing^ the productive power of 
the Province; but, until the insecure tracts themselves are 
rendered safe by the extension to them of irrigation, scarcity 
and famine must be apprehended. The new Upper Jhelum, 

Upper Chenab, and Lower Bari Doab Canals have been 
described above (p. 67). 

On the annexation of the Punjab in March, 1849, a Board AdminUira- 
of Administration was constituted for its government. The Govern- 
Board was abolished in February, 1853, its powers and ment. 
functions being vested in a Chief Commissioner, assisted by 
a Judicial and a Financial Commissioner. After the transfer 
of the Delhi territory from the North-Western (now the 
United) Provinces, the Punjab and its dependencies were 
formed into a Lieutenant-Governorshif), Sir John LawTence, 
then Chief Commissioner, being appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
on January i, 1859. In this office he was succeeded by Sir 
Robert Montgomery (1859), Sir Donald McLeod (1865), Sir 
Henry Durand (1870), Sir Henry Davies (1871), Sir Robert 
Egerton (1877), Sir Charles Aitchison (1882), Sir James 
T^yall (1887), Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick (1892), Sir Mackworth 
Young (1897), Sir Charles Rivaz (1902), and Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson (1907). 

In 1866 the Judicial Commissioner was replaced by a Chief 
Court. A Settlement Commissioner was shortly afterwards 
appointed to supervise the land revenue settlements, but 
this office was abolished in 1884, and a^econd Financial Com¬ 
missioner appointed. In 1897, however, ^Jie old arrangement 
w'as reverted to, a Settlement Commissioner replacing the 
Second Financial Commissioner. 

The direct administrative functions of Government are per¬ 
formed by the Lieutenant-Governor through the medium of 
a Secretariat, w’hich comprises a chief secretary, a secretary, 
and two under-secretaries. These are usually members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The following are the principal heads 
of departments : the Financial Commissioner, the Inspector- 
General of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector-General of Civil 
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Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the Conservator of 
Forests, the -Accountant-General, and the Postmaster-General. 
The last two represent Imperial departments under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. The heads of the two branches (Irrigation, 
and Roads and Buildings) of the Public Works department are 
also ex-officio secretaries to Government, and the heads of the 
l^olice and Educational departments are similarly under¬ 
secretaries in their respective departments. The Financial 
Commissioner, who has a senior, a junior, and an assistant 
secretary, controls the Settlement Commissioner, the Com¬ 
missioner of Excise (also Superintendent of Stamps), the 
Director of Agriculture, the Director of I^nd Records (also 
Inspector-General of Registration), and the Conservator of 
Forests. He is also the Court of Wards for the Province. 

'Fhc civil administration is carried on by the Punjab Com¬ 
mission, a body of officers now recruited exclusively from the 
Indian Civil Service, though prior to the constitution of the 
North-West Frontier Province one-fourth of the cadre was 
drawn from the Indian Staff Corps. The Commission is 
supplemented by the Provincial Civil Service, which is recruited 
in the Province either by nomination, or by examination, or by 
a combination of the two, and is almost entirely of Punjabi 
origin. AVith a few exceptions, the higher appointments in 
the administration are held exclusively by members of the 
Punjab Commission, while members of the Provincial service, 
who are graded as Extra or as Extra Judicial Assistant Com¬ 
missioners, perform the functions of District judges, magistrates, 
and revenue officials. The minor posts in the administration 
are held by the Subordinate services, which are recruited 
entirely from natives of the Province. 

The territories under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor 
consist of 29 Districts, grouped into 5 Divisions, and 43 
Native States. Each IVistrict is in charge of a Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner, who is subordinate to the Commissioner in charge 
of the Division. A District is divided into sub-collectorates 
called tahslh^ varying in number as a rule from three to seven, 
each under a iahsilddr with a naib (^c\i\i\.y)-tahsilddr. Of the 
29 Districts Kangra, with an area of 9,978 square miles, is 
the largest, and Simla, in area less than the county of London, 
the smallest. The average District corresponds in size with one 
of the larger English counties. In population Lahore, with 
1,162,109, is the largest, and Simla, with 40,351, again the 
smallest District. The average population of a District is 
701,046. Particulars regarding each Division, District, and 
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State will be found in the table on pp. 152-3. For purposes 
of criminal, civil, and revenue jurisdiction, the District is the 
unit of administration. The Deputy-Commissioner (as the 
officer in charge of a District is designated, the Punjab being 
a non-Regulation Province) is Collector, with judicial powers 
in revenue suits, and also District Magistrate, being usually 
invested as such with power to try all offences not punishable 
with death. The District staff includes a District Judge, whose 
work is almost entirely civil, though he is also ordinarily 
invested with magisterial powers, which he exercises in subor¬ 
dination to the District Magistrate. It also includes from 
three to seven Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, with 
criminal, civil, and revenue powers, of whom one is in charge 
of the treasury. It further includes one or more Munsifs or 
civil judges. The tahsilddrs are invested with revenue, 
criminal, and civil powers, and their assistants, the naib- 
tahsilddrs^ with revenue and criminal powers. In ten Districts • 
there are subdivisions, each consisting of one or two outlying 
tahsils, in charge of an Assistant or Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, who resides at the head-quarters of his jurisdiction. 
1-ahore city also forms a subdivision, and subdivisional officers 
are posted to the hill stations of Murree and Dalhousie during 
the hot season. As a rule, however, there is no intermediate 
link between the District and the tahslL In two tahsl/s a sub- 
tahsil exists in charge of a naib-tahsllddr. The tahsilddr has 
under him from two to five field kdnungos, each of whom super¬ 
vises twenty to thirty patwdris or revenue accountants, in charge 
of the revenue records of a group of villages. EJach village has 
one or more headmen, who collect the revenue, and chaukiddrs 
or watchmen. In most Districts the villages are grouped into 
circles or zails^ each under a non-official {zai/ddr) of local 
influence, whose duty it is to render general assistance to all 
Government officials. Commissioned of Divisions now 
exercise judicial powers only in revenue appeals, their civil and 
criminal jurisdiction having been transferred to the Divisional 
and Sessions Judges. 

The Native States under the control of the Lieutenant- Native 
Governor of the Punjab are 43 in number, comprising an area •‘States, 
of 36,532 square miles, and a population in 1901 of 4,424,398 
persons, as shown in the table on pp. 152-3, with a total 
revenue of 155 lakhs. Kashmir, formerly included among the 
Punjab States, was placed under the direct political control of 
the Government of India in 1877. Of the 43 States, the three 
Phulkian States (Patiala, Jind, and Nabha) and Bahawalpur 
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are in charge of a Political Agent under the direct control of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab; Chamba is under the 
Commissioner of I^hore; Kapurthala, Faridkot, Maler Kotla, 
Mandi, and Suket are under the Commissioner of Jullundur; 
Sirmur, Kalsia, Dujana, Pataudi, and Loharu are under the 
Commissioner of Delhi; and the 28 Simla States are under 
the control of the Deputy-Commissioner of Simla, as ex-officio 
Superintendent, Simla Hill States. 

The relations of the British Government with Bahawalpur 
are regulated by treaty; those with the other States by sanads 
or charters from the Governor-General. The States of Patiala, 
Bahawalpur, Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala, Sirmur, Faridkot, and 
Maler Kotla maintain Imperial Service troops. The other 
States and also Kapurthala pay a money tribute, amounting in 
1903--4 to a total of Rs. 2,66,434, The States of Patiala, Jlnd, 
and Nabha arc ruled by members of the Phulkian family ; and 
should there be a failure of direct heirs in any of them, the 
sanads provide for the selection of a collateral as successor by 
the chiefs of the other two Stales. A nazardna or relief is 
payable to the British Government by the collateral who 
succeeds. The Phulkian chiefs, and also the Raja of Faridkot, 
are bound by sanad to execute justice and to promote the 
welfare of their people; to prevent satl^ slavery, and female 
infanticide; to co-operate with the British Government 
against an enemy, and to furnish supplies to troops; and to 
grant, free of expense, land required for railways and imperial 
lines of road. On the other hand, the British Government 
has guaranteed them full and unreserved possession of their 
territories. They, with Bahawalpur and Kapurthala, differ 
from the remaining feudatories in the fact that they possess 
power to inflict capital punishment upon their subjects. The 
treaties with Bahawalpur define the supreme position of the 
British Government, aA& bind the Nawab to act in accordance 
with its wishes, while in turn the British Government engages 
to protect the State. Sanads of varying import are also 
possessed by the minor feudatories. 

Of the chiefs, those of Bahawalpur, Maler Kotla, Pataudi, 
Loharu, and Dujana are Muhammadans; those of Patiala, 
Jlnd, Nabha, Kapurthala, Faridkot, and Kalsia are Sikhs; and 
the rest are Hindus. Of the Muhammadan chiefs, the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur is head of the Daudputra tribe, being a de¬ 
scendant of Bahawal Khan, who acquired independence during 
the collapse of the Sadozai dynasty of Afghanistan early in the 
nineteenth century. The Nawab of Maler Kotla is a member 
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of an Afghan family which came from Kabul about the time 
of the rise of the Mughal empire; his ancestors held offices of 
importance under the Delhi kings and became independent as 
the Mughal dynasty sank into decay. The chiefs of Pataudi 
and Dujana are descended from Afghan adventurers, and the 
Nawab of Loharu from a Mughal soldier of fortune, upon whom 
estates were conferred by the British Government as a reward 
for services rendered to Lord l^ke in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

With one exception (Kapurthala), the Sikh chiefs belong Race, 
to the Jat race. Chaudhri Phul, the ancestor of the Phulkian 
houses (Patiala, Jind, and Nabha), died in 1652. His descen¬ 
dants took advantage of the break-up of the Mughal empire in 
the eighteenth century, and of the confusion which attended 
the successive Persian, Afghan, and Maratha invasions of 
Delhi, to establish themselves, at the head of marauding bands 
of Sikh horsemen, in the Mughal province of Sirhind, and , 
eventually rose to be independent chiefs. The Raja of Kapur¬ 
thala claims Rajput origin, and his ancestor, Jassa Singh, took 
rank among the Sikh Sardars about 1750. The founder of 
the Faridkot family, a Barar Jat by tribe, rose to prominence 
in the service of the emperor Babar. Jodh Singh founded 
the Kalsia State about the same time. The remaining chiefs, 
whose territories lie among the Outer Himalayan hill ranges, 
arc principally of Rajput descent, claiming a very ancient 
lineage. 

The rulers of Patiala, Faridkot, Jubbal, Baghal, Kanethi, Chiefs who 
Mailog, Kunihar, Bija, Madhan, Dhadi, Tharoch, and Kuthar 
were minors in 1906 The chiefs of Maler Kotla and Kum- 
harsain are of unsound mind, the Raja of Bashahr is of weak 
intellect, and the Raja of Bilaspur was in 1903-4 temporarily 
deprived of his powers as a ruling chief for misconduct. The 
State of Patiala is administered by a council of regency, com¬ 
posed of a president and two members. •An English guardian 
and tutor supervises the education of the Maharaja. I'he 
administration of Faridkot is conducted by a council, presided 
over by an Extra Assistant Commissioner deputed by Govern¬ 
ment, and Maler Kotla is administered by the heir-apparent. 

In Bija, Kunihar, Mailog, and Madhan the administration is 
carried on by councils of State officials, in Dhadi it is in the 
hands of a relative of the chief, and in Tharoch in those of 
the wazir, Bilaspur, Jubbal, Bashahr, Kumharsain, and 

* The Nawab of Bahawalpur died at sea in February, 1907, while return¬ 
ing from a pilgrimage to Mecca. He leaves a son two years of age. 
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Kanethi are administered by native officials of the British 
service deputed by Government. In BSghal the council con¬ 
sists of a brother of the late chief and an official deputed 
by Government, while in Kuthar the manager is a member 
of the ruling family of Suket. 

Legislation By the Punjab Laws Act of 1872 custom governs all 
Customary Questions regarding succession, betrothal, marriage, divorce, 
law. the separate property of women, dower, wills, gifts, partitions, 
family relations such as adoption and guardianship, and 
religious usages or institutions, provided that the custom 
be not contrary to justice, equity, or good conscience. On 
these subjects the Muhammadan or Hindu law is applied 
only in the absence of custom. 

Legisla- A Legislative Council was created for the Punjab in May, 
1897, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor and not more 
than nine members nominated by him, of whom five w^ere 
. non-officials in 1904. The members do not as yet possess 
the rights of interpellation and of discussing the Provincial 
budget, which have been granted to the Councils of the 
older Provinces. The following are the chief legislative 
measures specially affecting the Punjab which have been 
passed since 1880:— 

Alts of the Governor-General in {^Legislative) Couficil. 

Punjab University Act, XIX of 1882. 

The District Hoards Act, XX of 1883. 

The Punjab Municipal Act, XIII of 18S4 and XX of 1890. 

The Punjab Courts Act, XVIII of 1884 (as amended by Acts XIII of 
1888, XIX of 1895, and XXV of 1899). 

The Punjab Tenancy and Land Revenue Acts, XVI and XVII of 1889 

Government Tenants Punjab Act, III of 1893. 

The Punjab Land Alienation Act, XIII of 1900. 

Hcgtiliitions of the Governor-General in {Executive) Council, 

The Frontier Crimes Regulations, IV of 1887, IV of 1889, and III of 
1901. 

The Frontier Murdcrcftis Outrages Regulation, IV of 1901. 

Atts of the Punjab Legislative Council. 

The Punjab (lencral Clauses Act, I of 1898. 

The Punjab Riverain Boundaries Act, I of 1899. 

The Punjab Land Preservation {Chos) Act, II of 1900. 

The Punjab Descent of Jagirs Act, IV of 1900. 

The Sind-Sagar Doab Colonization Act, I of 1902. 

The Punjab Steam Boilers and Prime Movers Act, II of 1902. 

The Punjab Military Transport Animals Act, I of 1903. 

The Punjab Court of Wards Act, II of 1903. 

The Punjab Pre-emption Act, II of 1905. 

The Punjab Minor Canals Act, III of 1905. 
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The supreme civil and criminal court is the Chief Court, Supreme 
which consists of five Judges, of whom one at least must, 
under section 4 of the Punjab Courts Act, XVIII of 1884, 
be a barrister of not less than five years' standing. The 
Court has from time to time been strengthened by the appoint¬ 
ment of temporary Additional Judges, who numbered four 
in 1906. Of the five permanent judges, three are members 
of the Indian Civil Service, one is an English barrister, and 
one an Indian pleader. 

Subordinate to the Chief Court are the Divisional and Subordinate 
Sessions Judges, each exercising civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions division comprising one or more 
Districts. As Divisional Judges, these officers try most of 
the appeals in civil suits from the courts of first instance. 

As Sessions Judges, they try sessions cases, with the aid of 
assessors, and hear criminal appeals. Thus the Divisional 
and Sessions Judges in the Punjab fulfil the functions of , 

District and Sessions Judges in the Regulation Provinces. 

Appeals in minor civil suits from the Munsifs' courts are heard 
by the District Judge, whose court is also the principal court 
of original jurisdiction in the District. The Divisional and 
Sessions Courts are established under Act XVIII of 1884, 
which also provides for the appointment of Subordinate Judges 
(exercising unlimited civil jurisdiction) and Munsifs. The 
latter are of three grades, the jurisdiction of a first-grade 
Munsif being limited to suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in 
value. There are Small Cause Courts at Lahore, Amritsar, 

Delhi, and Simla, and many Munsifs are invested with the 
powers of such courts under Act IX of 1887. 

Relatively to the population, the Punjab is the most litigious Civil cases. 
Province in India. In 1901 the number of suits instituted 
was 11*4 per 1,000 of the population, the next highest figure 
being 9*6 in Bombay. During the^ast few years, however, 
the annual number of suits has declined considerably, from 
227,284 in 1900 to 156,354 in 1905. In the year 1904-5 
alone there was a decline of no less than 26 per cent., due 
mainly to an amendment in the law which extended the period 
of limitation in suits for the recovery of money lent from three 
to six years. The Punjab Alienation of Land Act of 1900 
has also had a considerable effect in checking litigation 
between money-lenders and agriculturists. Suits of this class 
show a falling-off of nearly 42 per cent, in the five years 
(1901-5) during which the Act has been in force. The 
question of codifying the customary law has of late years 
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attracted some attention. An attempt has been made to 
codify the custom as to pre-emption in the Pre-emption 
Act II of 1905, but it is not possible to say at present what 
the ultimate effect of that Act will be. During its first year 
it stimulated litigation to some extent. 

'Phe District Magistrate is ordinarily (and additional Dis¬ 
trict and subdivisional magistrates and other full-powered 
magistrates are occasionally) invested with power to try all 
offences not punishable with death, and to inflict sentences 
up to seven years* imprisonment. P'urther, in the frontier 
District of Dera Ghazi Khan and in Mianwali an offender 
may be tried by a council of elders under the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation, and in accordance with its finding the Deputy- 
Commissioner may pass any sentence of imprisonment not 
exceeding fourteen years; but sentences exceeding seven years 
require the confirmation of the Commissioner, who has also 
a revisional jurisdiction in all cases. 

The litigious spirit of the people is illustrated by their 
readiness to drag their petty disputes into the criminal courts. 
About one-third of the charges preferred are ultimately found 
to be false. In a normal year the number of true cases is 
about 5 per 1,000 of the ])opulation, but this figure naturally 
fluctuates from year to year. A season of agricultural depres¬ 
sion will cause an increase in crime against property and a 
decline in the number of petty assault cases, the prosecution 
of which is a luxury reserved for times of prosperity. The 
commonest form of crime is cattle-lifting, which is rife in the 
South-Western Punjab and in those Districts of the Eastern 
Punjab which border on the United Provinces and Rajputana. 
Crimes of violence, generally arising out of (juarrels connected 
with women or land, are commonest among the Jat Sikhs 
of the Central Punjab and the Musalman cultivators of the 
northern Districts, oflences relating to marriage have in¬ 
creased during the last five years, probably owing to the 
ravages of plague, which has caused a proportionately higher 
mortality among females than among males, and has thus 
enhanced the value of the surviving women. The same cause 
has led to an increase in civil suits relating to women. In 
an average year about 250,000 persons are brought to trial, 
about 27 per cent, being convicted. 

All sentences imposed by magistrates of the second and 
third classes are appealable to the District Magistrate ; and in 
1904, out of 28,564 persons sentenced by them, 34 per cent, 
appealed and 36 per cent, of these 'appeals were successful. 
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Sentences imposed by District Magistrates and magistrates of 
the first class are, as a rule, appealable to a Sessions Judge; 
and in 1904, out of 21,336 persons sentenced by those courts, 

32 per cent, appealed, and of these appeals 37 per cent, were 
successful. Sentences imposed by Courts of Sessions, and 
those exceeding four years passed by District Magistrates, are 
appealable to the Chief Court; and in 1904, out of 1,799 
persons so sentenced, 61 per cenfe. appealed, with success in 
28 per cent, of the appeals. 

Of the 6,618 civil appeals filed in the courts of District Civil 
Judges in 1904, 38 per cent., and of the 9,591 filed in the ^PP^^ls- 
Divisional Courts, 26 per cent, were successful; but of the 
2,374 filed in the Chief Court, only 9 per cent, succeeded. 

'I'he revenue courts established under the Punjab Tenancy Kevenuc 
Act are those of the Financial Commissioner, Collector 
(Deputy-Commissioner), and Assistant Collectors of the first 
grade (Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners), and • 
Assistant Collectors, second grade (tahsildiirs and naib-tahsil 
diirs). These courts decide all suits regarding tenant rights, 
rents, and divers cognate matters, in which the civil courts 
have no jurisdiction. Appeals from Assistant Collectors ordi¬ 
narily lie to the Collector, from him to the Commissioner, 
and from the Commissioner to the Financial Commissioner, 
with certain limitations. 

The Registration Act was extended to the Punjab in 1868. Registra- 
All Deputy-Commissioners are ex-officio registrars and all tahsib 
ddrs arc sub-registrars under the Act, but most of the registra¬ 
tions are performed by non-official sub-registrars, remunerated 
by a percentage of the fees. General control over them is 
exercised by the Inspector-General of Registration. The 
figures below are for the old Province up to 1900-1; those for 
j 904 are for the Province as now const^uted. 
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221 

277 
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Under Sikh rule revenue was realized from all known sources Finance, 
of taxation, direct and indirect. Land, houses, persons, manu¬ 
factures, imports and exports, alike contributed to the income 
of the Khalsa under Ranjit Singh. The outlying provinces, in 
which revenue could be levied only by a military force, were 
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farmed out to men of wealth and influence, who exercised 
powers of life and death without interference from the court 
of I.*ahore, so long as their remittances to the royal treasury 
were regularly made. The revenue from districts nearer Lahore 
and more completely under control was collected by local tax- 
gatherers, called kdrddrs^ whose more important proceedings 
were liable to review by the ministers of the Maharaja. The 
salt revenue was realized by a sale of the monopoly. 

Under this system the country was, on the whole, wonder¬ 
fully prosperous. Every Jat village sent recruits to the Sikh 
army, who remitted their savings to their homes ; and many 
a heavily assessed village thus paid half its land revenue from 
its military pay. Money circulated freely, manufactures and 
commodities were in brisk demand, and commerce flourished 
despite the burden of taxation. From land revenue Ranjit 
Singh raised 165 lakhs, partly in cash and partly, or mostly, in 
kind. From excise he realized 2 lakhs. In the Province 
generally the dual system of realizing the land revenue 
remained in force till 1847, and to a much later period in the 
Native States and great jd^rs. During the regency, however, 
from 1845 to 1849, summary revenue settlements were made; 
and on annexation the assessments thereby imposed w^ere 
maintained as a temporary measure, quinquennial settlements 
being made in tracts which had not been assessed. I'he 
customs and excise systems were also reformed, and in the 
year after annexation coin of British mintage replaced the old 
currency, 50 lakhs of which were withdrawn from circulation. 
The estimated revenue for 1849-50 was as follows: land 
revenue (including grazing tax, income from forests, gold-wash- 
ing, iron mines, and rents of lands), 152 lakhs ; excise (on salt, 
liquors, and drugs), including stamps and canal water rate, 
26 lakhs ; tribute, 5 lakhs; post office, 3^ lakhs; and miscel¬ 
laneous receipts, 3^ lakhs—a total of 190 lakhs. After the 
Mutiny of 1857 the Delhi and Hissar Divisions were added to 
the Punjab, increasing its revenue by 66*2 lakhs. 

All items of revenue other than those derived from purely 
local sources, such as District and municipal funds, fall into 
one or other of two classes. They may be treated as Pro¬ 
vincial, in which case they are at the disposal of the Local 
Government, or as Imperial, in which case a portion returns 
into the Province in the form of payments, the balance being 
absorbed into the Imperial exchequer (see chapter on Finance, 
Vol. IV, ch. vi). Since 1871 the financial relations of the Local 
and Supreme Governments have been regulated by periodical 
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settlements. This arrangement consists in the assignment for 
Provincial uses of the entire income under certain heads of 
revenue and a fixed proportion of income under others, termed 
* shared heads.’ 

Under the first Provincial settlement the total receipts rose 1877-82. 
from 284-44 lakhs (Provincial share 51*39) to 335*01 lakhs in 
1882 (Provincial share 80*25), owing to the rapid growth of 
stamps and excise revenue- In the same period expenditure 
rose from 179*14 to 216*06 lakhs (the Provincial share rising 
from r 16*57 to 133*85 lakhs), owing to the development of the 
departments transferred to Provincial control. The Provincial 
income and expenditure during the quinquennium averaged 
65*13 and 129*31 lakhs respectively, compared with 49*22 
and i20*ri lakhs estimated in the contract. The Provincial 1882-7. 
balance was 29*63 lakhs in 1882. Under the second settle¬ 
ment Provincial received 40*7193 per cent, of the land revenue, 
and was made liable for the same proi)orlion of the cost of • 
settlement and survey operations, and refunds of land revenue. 

Half the receipts and expenditure under forests became Pro¬ 
vincial, and the same division was made of stamps, excise, and 
registration, formerly wholly Provincial, while half the licence 
tax collections also became Provincial. On the other hand, the 
pay of Civil Surgeons and other charges devolved on Provincial. 

Under this settlement the receipts rose from 344*37 to 
351*54 lakhs (Provincial from 140*35 to 150*68 lakhs), while 
expenditure fell from 237*03 to 218*12 lakhs, but the Provincial 
share of this rose from 146*36 to 155*77 lakhs. The Provincial 
income and expenditure averaged 146*84 and 152*98 lakhs 
respectively, as compared with the estimates of 144*90 and 
144*94 lakhs, leaving the balance at 17*36 lakhs, or 7*36 more 
than the minimum reserve prescribed in 1887. The settlement 1887-92 
was renewed on the same terms for tl^ third quinquennium, 
during which the income rose from 361*03 to 414*50 lakhs 
(Provincial from 151*93 to 168*30 lakhs), and the expen¬ 
diture from 224*53 to 245*19 lakhs (Provincial from 153*04 
to 175*17 lakhs). The Provincial income and expenditure 
averaged 160*66 and 162*05 lakhs respectively, compared 
with the estimates of 144*90 and 144*94 lakhs, while the Pro¬ 
vincial balance rose to 27*71 lakhs. The cost of certain 
measures, of which the most important was the reorganization 
of the Punjab Commission at a cost of 2*27 lakhs a year, 
was met by assignments from Imperial. 

Under the fourth settlement the Provincial shares were fixed 1892-7. 
as follows: land revenue 25, stamps 75, and excise 25 per 
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cent. Half the income tax, hitherto wholly Imperial, also 
became Provincial. The income rose from 421*92 to 473*10 
lakhs (Provincial from 134*91 to 142*27 lakhs), chiefly under 
land revenue (9*43 lakhs), stamps (2*88), excise (r-86), income 
tax (o-8o), registration (0*95), and irrigation (2*20), to take the 
annual averages. Expenditure increased from 248*22 to 
284*20 lakhs (Provincial from 180*39 to 185*34 lakhs), owing 
to larger outlay on public works, maintenance of canals, salaries 
and expenditure of civil and political departments, and famine 
relief. Survey and settlement charges, hitherto shared, became 
Provincial, raising the total of expenditure. The Provincial 
income and expenditure averaged 139-49 and 179*41 lakhs 
respectively, as compared with the contract figures of 132*19 
and 167*24 lakhs; but the settlement affected the finances of 
the Province adversely, and the quinquennium closed with a 
balance of 5*23 lakhs, or hardly more than half the prescribed 
minimum. 

j 897-1905. The fifth settlement made in 1897 was afterwards extended 
to 1904-5. It was modified in details in consequence of the 
separation of the North-West Frontier Province in 1901, but 
the general terms remained unaltered. Famine (which com¬ 
menced in November, 1896) and plague (which broke out early 
in 1897) led to diminished receipts and larger outlay, resulting 
in a complete collapse of the Provincial finances, which had to 
be supported by special grants from Imperial funds. Famine 
cost 54-70 and plague 6*58 lakhs during the quinquennium 
1897-1901. Mianwali District was created, and the Chenab 
and Jhelum Colonies extended. In 1902-3 arrears of land 
revenue, aggregating 39*30 lakhs, were remitted, and loans to 
agriculturists, amounting to 9*06 lakhs, w^ere written off in that 
and the following year. In 1902-3 the Imperial Government 
contributed 3*80 lakhs for extensive measures against plague, 
over and above the oroinary plague expenditure from Provincial 
funds. In that year the income was 519*36 lakhs, and the 
expenditure 299*65 lakhs (Provincial 219*23 and 208*94 lakhs 
respectively). Financially, the conditions in the Punjab since 
1897 have been so abnormal that analysis of the figures for 
1897-1903 would serve no useful purpose. 

From April i, 1905, the new Provincial settlement came 
into effect. Its noticeable features are:— 

(i) Permanency—leaving the Province to enjoy the fruits of 
its economy, unless grave problems of Imperial interest call 
for assistance from Local Governments; (2) in the case of 
‘.shared heads’ the expenditure is divided between Imperial 
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and Provincial in the same proportion as in the case of 
corresponding heads of income, except land revenue, the 
expenditure (31*04 lakhs) under which is entirely Provincial, 
while the Provincial share of the income is three-eighths 
(95«58 lakhs); (3) the Local Government obtains, for the 
first time, a direct financial interest in ‘major’ irrigation 
works, three-eighths of the income (62*89 lakhs) and expendi¬ 
ture (37*74 lakhs), which includesj interest on capital outlay 
15*62 lakhs, having been assigned subject to a guarantee of 
a net income of 28 lakhs per annum. 

Since the settlement was sanctioned the famine cess (Pro¬ 
vincial rates) has been abolished, and a compensatory assign¬ 
ment of 6J lakhs per annum given to Provincial. Recoveries 
from District funds on account of District Post charges were 
waived and the Patwari cess abolished from April r, 1906, and 
the cantonment police provincialized from April i, 1905, lump 
assignments aggregating 17*83 lakhs being given as compen- . 
sation. Famine expenditure did not enter into the Provincial 
settlement, and the question of its distribution is now under 
consideration. 

Prior to annexation, the character of the land tenures in the Land 
Punjab was very indefinite and varied considerably from place 
to place. Usually, however, cultivation was carried on by a native 
number of independent groups of men scattered at uncertain r°l®* 
intervals throughout the cultivable area of the country. Each 
group was, or believed itself to be, of a common stock, and the 
area it cultivated was known as a village or viauza, while the 
cultivators lived together on a common village site. When 
the crops were cut, a part of the produce was handed over 
to the village menials in payment for their services, and the 
rest was divided between the state and the cultivator. In 
many cases the state share was taken by some magnate or 
court official to whom it had been ass^^ned; and there would 
often be some man of local influence who, from his character 
or traditional claims, was in a position to attend at the division 
of the grain heap and demand a small share for himself. When 
an assignee or intermediary claimant was strong enough, he 
would break up the waste, settle cultivators, and otherwise 
interfere in the village arrangements; but he seldom, if ever, 
ousted the cultivator so long as the latter tilled his land and 
paid his dues. The land itself was very rarely transferred, and 
when a transfer did take place it was almost always to some 
relation or member of the village community. 

On annexation the three duties which fell on the land Subse- 
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<juent de- revenue officials were the determination and record of rights 
velopment. assessment of the land, and the collection 

of the revenue; and the same duties continue to constitute 
the main features of the land revenue administration at the 
present day. 

The cadas- A great deal of time and anxiety were expended in the early 
tral record, ^j^ys of British rule over the determination of the various 
parties who had rights to soil, and more particularly over 
the question of ownership, the persons recorded as owners 
being as a rule made responsible for the revenue. In many 
cases, more especially in the south and west of the Province, 
intermediaries of the kind above noticed were admitted to 
have superior claims to the proprietary right; but in most 
instances the cultivators were held to be the owners of the 
village lands, either jointly or in severalty. 

Zamindars, In the Punjab, as in the United Provinces, the ordinary 
landholder is known as zaminddry the term being applied 
irrespective of the size of the holding. A distinction used to 
be made in revenue records between zaminddri and pattlddri 
tenures on the one hand, and bhaiydchdrd tenures on the 
other—the former referring to estates held as a single unit or 
portions representing fractions of a single original share, and 
the latter to estates held in separate portions representing no 
fractional parts of the whole. The former classes of tenure 
are, however, less common than formerly, and the distinction 
is now of little practical importance. The zaminddrs in an 
estate are technically bound by a common responsibility 
towards Government, each being responsible for any balance 
of revenue due from other zaminddrs in the village; but here 
too the tendency is towards individualism, and with lighter and 
more elastic assessments the enforcement of collective responsi¬ 
bility has become practically obsolete. In practice, the owner 
or owners of each holAng are assessed separately to revenue 
and are responsible to Government for the revenue so assessed. 
The revenue in each village is collected from the owners by 
one or more headmen or lambarddrs^ who pay the proceeds 
into the Government treasury and receive a percentage on the 
collections as their remuneration. 

The persons recorded as owners, while undertaking the 
responsibility for the Government revenue, obtained a very 
much fuller right of property over their lands than had been 
usual in Sikh times. The right of transfer remained at first 
under some control and was little used; but as the revenue 
became lighter and land more valuable, the owners gradu- 
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ally began to alienate, and within thirty years of annexation 
land had already begun to pass freely into the hands of money> 
lenders. This evil grew more and more marked, until in 
1901 the Government was compelled to place considerable 
restrictions on the powers of alienation enjoyed by agricultural 
tribes, in order to prevent their being completely ousted from 
their lands. ^ 

The initial examination of rights in land which occupied the 
first twenty years or so after annexation was a part of the pro¬ 
cess known as the regular settlement of the various Districts, 
and was accompanied by measurement of the land and the 
preparation of a complete cadastral map and record of titles. 

The arrangement originally contemplated was to undertake 
a revision of the record of each District only when the District 
came under reassessment, that is to say, at intervals of twenty 
or thirty years. But since 1885, when the whole record system 
was reformed, it has been the practice to enter all changes as , 
they occur in a supplementary register and to rewrite the record 
of titles once every four years; and this record is in law pre¬ 
sumed to be true until the contrary is proved. In the same 
way, instead of making a fresh cadastral measurement of the 
District at each settlement, it is now becoming more usual to 
note changes in field boundaries as they occur, and to provide 
a fresh map at resettlement from the data thus available instead 
of by complete remeasurement. 

The cadastral record, though it also shows all rights to land. The ai 
was primarily meant to be a fiscal record indicating the persons 
liable to pay the land revenue. Having determined the persons 
thus liable, the next point is to decide the manner in which 
the assessment should be taken. The Sikh government most 
frequently took its revenue (as above described) in the form of 
a share of the crop, an arrangement which proportioned the 
assessment very satisfactorily to the qualfty of the harvest, but 
was attended by much friction and dishonesty. To avoid these 
disadvantages, and to maintain the tradition imported from the 
North-Western (now United) Provinces, the British revenue 
was levied in the form of a fixed cash assessment, payable from 
year to year independently of the character of the harvests. 

This form of revenue was, in most parts of the country, a con¬ 
siderable relief to the people after the harassment of the Sikh 
system, and it has ever since remained the predominant form 
of assessment in the Province. It subsequently, however, 
became clear that, in dealing with a people who save little 
from one year to another, an assessment of a fixed character 
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caused a good deal of hardship where the harvests varied 
greatly in character \ and it has therefore become gradually 
more usual, especially on river-side areas and in rainless tracts 
of the Western Punjab, to assess the land by a cash acreage 
rate on the crops of each harvest, so that the revenue may 
fluctuate with the area actually cropped. 

The prevalent form of assessment prior to annexation 
absorbed the whole, or nearly the whole, of the produce which 
was not required for the maintenance of the cultivator. The 
first rough assessments under British rule aimed at obtaining 
the money value of a share of the gross produce approximating 
to that obtained by the Sikh revenue proper, after excluding 
its superfluous cesses; and as more detailed information 
became available, it became usual to look upon one-sixth of 
the gross produce as a fair standard of assessment. Later on, 
however, when land became more valuable and letting to 
tenants more common, it became, and has now for many 
years continued to be, the rule to assess on the net rather 
than on the gross ‘ assets,’ and to assume, as in the United 
Provinces, that the normal competition rents paid on rented 
lands are a fair index to the net ‘assets’ of the proprietors 
generally. In the rare cases where competition rents are 
ordinarily paid in cash, there is little further difficulty; but in 
the more usual case of kind-rents the value of the net ‘ assets ’ 
can be arrived at only after a number of elaborate and some¬ 
what uncertain calculations as to prices, yields, &c. Although 
therefore the standard of assessment is represented, as in the 
United Provinces, by one-half the net ‘assets,’ this standard 
has not, as in those Provinces, been looked on as determining 
the average assessment, but as fixing a maximum which should 
not be exceeded. In four settlements recently sanctioned, for 
instance, the proportion of the calculated half net ‘ assets ’ 
taken in each District has been 78, 81, 69, and 87 per cent, 
respectively. These figures do not include the cesses, which 
are calculated on the land revenue but are separate from it. 
The rate at which these cesses are levied varies in the different 
Districts ; but the prevailing rate is one of about 13 J per cent., 
or about 2^ annas per rupee, on the land revenue, of which 
5 per cent, goes to the village headman, and 8*| per cent, to 
Local funds. Efforts are at the same time made to assist local 
agriculture, not only by the loan of money for the purchase 
of seed and bullocks and the construction of wells, but also by 
remitting temporarily the revenue assessable on improvements 
such as the construction of gardens and wells. The increased 
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assessment due to the improvement caused by a new well is 
remitted for a period of twenty years from the date of the 
construction of the well. 

The assessment or settlement of the Province has usually Term of 
been taken up District by District. The settlements effected settlement, 
immediately after annexation were summary in character, and 
the revenue then assessed remained payable for four or five 
years only. The more elaborate settlements subsequently 
made, which were known as regular settlements, were usually 
for thirty or twenty-six years; and the prevalent term now in 
force is one of twenty years. 

In a tract where the previous assessment has approximated 
to the standard of half the net ‘ assets,* the main grounds for 
enhancement after twenty or thirty years are the increase of 
cultivation and the rise in prices. The cultivation of the 
Province between 1880 and 1900 increased about 19 per cent., 
and the price of the main staple (wheat) rose in the same ^ 

period by about 36 per cent., while the land revenue demand 
of the Province, standing in 1880 at 193 lakhs, was 203 lakhs 
in 1890, 250 lakhs in 1900, and 283 lakhs in 1904, which at 
present prices represents’ an assessment of 460,000 tons of 
wheat. Adding cesses (60 lakhs) and canal rates (168 lakhs), 
the total assessment comes to 511 lakhs, representing 813,000 
tons of wheat. The assessment in the time of Akbar (1594), 
when cultivation was quite undeveloped, reached a sum of 
282 lakhs, which at the prices then current represented in 
wheat no less than 1,700,000 tons. 

The collection of the grain assessments imposed by the Thecollec- 
Sikhs taxed, as may be imagined, the energies of a large staff 
of officials. Since annexation it has been usual to entrust the 
collection of cash assessments to the village headman, who, in 
return for this and other services, receives 5 per cent, of the 
revenue which he collects. In the earlf days of British rule, 
when the assessments were based on imperfect data and were 
often very severe, the headman frequently failed to collect the 
revenue; and stringent measures had to be undertaken to 
recover the Government dues, involving in many instances the 
wholesale transfer of proprietary rights from the agricultural 
to the moneyed classes. Even at the present day the collection 
of dues from a body so numerous as the peasant revenue- 
payers of the Province is a task which cannot always be 
accomplished without friction; and the law has reserved for 
Government very complete powers, by way of attachment, 
arrest, and sale, for the realization of its demands. The 
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enforced sale of a defaulter's property, which in early days 
was common, is now, however, almost unknown. 

In collecting the fixed assessments it is now the rule, on 
the occurrence of any markedly bad seasons, to arrange for 
total or partial suspensions of the revenue, calculated on the 
basis of the cropped area of the harvest as recorded by the 
revenue staff. The suspended revenue is allowed to lie over 
till next harvest, and is then collected or further suspended 
according to the conditions then prevailing. Should it be 
found necessary to postpone the collection for a considerable 
time, it is ultimately remitted altogether. When crops suffer 
from causes not of the ordinary seasonal nature for which 
allowance is made at assessment, e. g. by locusts or hail, the 
area damaged is calculated, and the revenue thereon is remitted 
at once. This system of suspending and remitting revenue 
has since 1880 become much more developed than it was 
in the earlier days of British rule, and during the famines of 
1896 and 1900 it did much to foster the resources of the 
affected areas. In Hissar, which suffered most at that time, 
5*9 lakhs, representing 83 per cent, of the land revenue of 
the District, was suspended in 1899-1900; and in 1901-2 a 
sum of 37*3 lakhs then under suspension in various Districts 
was entirely remitted. 

Mention has been made of the fact that, owing to the serious 
extent to which land was passing from the hands of the old 
agricultural tribes to those of the moneyed classes, the Govern¬ 
ment was in 1901 compelled to place restrictions on the 
alienation of land in the Punjab, this being the first occasion 
on which a general measure of this character has been intro¬ 
duced in India. Under the Land Alienation Act (XIII of 
1900), the Government has in each District notified certain 
tribes as * agricultural tribes,’ and has classed as ' agriculturists ’ 
for the purposes of foe Act all persons holding land, who 
either in their own names or in the names of their ancestors 
in the male line were recorded as owners or as hereditary or 
occupancy tenants at the first regular settlement. A member 
of an agricultural tribe may not, without permission, sell or 
otherwise permanently alienate his land to any one who is not 
a statutory ‘ agriculturist ’ of the same village or a member of 
the same agricultural tribe or group of tribes (for the present 
all the agricultural tribes of a District are counted as being 
in one group). Similarly, a member of an agricultural tribe 
may not mortgage land to any one who is not a member of 
the same tribe or group of tribes, unless the mortgage is in 
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certain specified forms which fix a limit to the period of usu¬ 
fructuary possession or else ensure the retention of the culti¬ 
vating possession by the mortgagor. The Act has not yet 
been long enough in force for its results to be accurately 
gauged; but as a general rule the object arrived at appears to 
have been achieved, and the intention of Government to be 
duly appreciated by the class for whose benefit the new 
measure was undertaken. , 

The assessments in the Punjab have generally been noted Modera- 
for their moderation. In the first regular settlements the 

ttPRSTnptlt C, 

assessments imposed at the summary settlements, which had 
been hastily conducted after annexation, were much reduced, 
though the enormous fall in prices which followed the pacifica¬ 
tion of the country made the burden of the earlier assessments 
heavier than had been intended. The policy of lenient assess¬ 
ments thus initiated has been adhered to. 

For purposes of assessment land is divided into two main Clasyfica- 
classes, irrigated and unirrigated. The latter includes moist 
{saildU) land, not actually irrigated, in the valleys of the great 
rivers and on the banks of hill torrents. This is of the most 
varying quality, and its assessment varies accordingly. Saildb 
land on hill torrents is occasionally assessed as high as Rs. 4 
per acre. Other unirrigated land pays from 3 or 4 annas to 
Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8-0 an acre. Canal-irrigated lands are assessed 
to land revenue in three different ways: (i) by a fixed assess¬ 
ment on the land calculated on its value if unirrigated, plus 
a fixed or fluctuating canal-advantage land revenue; (2) by 
a fluctuating canal (nahri) rate or rates, no separate ‘ dry * rate 
being imposed; and (3) on the Sirhind Canal, by a (fluctuating) 
combined occupier’s and land revenue canal rate. The first 
system is in force on the Western Jumna and Bari Doab, and 
the second on the Jhelum and Chenab Canals. Lands irri¬ 
gated by wells pay 12 annas to Rs. 6 !#■ Rs. 7 per cultivated 
acre. The lowest rates are taken in the south-west, where the 
average area for each well is far larger than the area which can 
be irrigated from it in any one year, and where a considerable 
part of the crops grown is consumed by the tenant and his 
cattle without any return to the landlord. The highest rates 
are paid in the north-western Districts, where only 3 or 4 
acres are attached to each well, the land being double cropped 
and producing valuable staples. 

Under Sikh rule salt was one of forty-eight articles which Miscella- 
were liable to customs, town, or transit duties. The cis-Indus 
and Kalabagh salt mines were farmed out to persons of emi- Salt. 
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nence; and the farmer, as long as he paid the amount of his 
contract, was allowed to dispose of the salt in any manner he 
might think proper. He was under no restrictions as regards 
time, place, or price, and might sell wholesale or retail, either 
at the mines or in distant markets. The prices charged by the 
farmers do not appear to have been high; but mining and 
transport difficulties helped to restrict the area within which 
the rock-salt was consumejd, and the cis-Sutlej tract seems to 
have been almost entirely supplied at this time with salt from 
Rajputana. 

Upon annexation the management of the cis-Indus and 
Kalabagh mines was at once taken over by the British Go¬ 
vernment. An excise duty of Rs. 2 a maund was levied 
at the mines, in lieu of all charges to which the salt was 
formerly subject; and on payment of this duty the salt was 
allowed to pass free throughout the British dominions, subject 
only to the additional duty of 8 annas a maund levied on all 
salt crossing the branch customs line established for the pro¬ 
tection of the Bengal revenue. The duty imposed was con¬ 
siderably higher than the prices charged by the farmers for 
salt under the Sikh government, but all articles except salt and 
liquor were exempted from excise, customs, and transit duties. 
The Imperial customs line was at the same time extended 
along the Sutlej and the Panjnad to the Indus at Mithankot, 
and a preventive line was established on the Indus to exclude 
Kohat salt from the cis-Indus portion of the Province. The 
manufacture of alimentary earth-salt in the cis-Indus Punjab 
was also prohibited. The adoption of the principle of a fixed 
duty on the production of salt, levied at the source, fore¬ 
shadowed the adoption of the policy now in force throughout 
India. Salt crossing the customs line into the cis-Sutlej 
Punjab from Rajputana was liable to the duty in force in the 
United Provinces of^Rs. 2 a maund. The history of salt 
taxation in the cis-Indus Punjab from this time merges in the 
history of salt taxation in British India, and it is unnecessary 
to specify the enhancements and reductions in the rate of the 
duty which have since been made. In 1870 a price of one 
anna a maund was charged on rock-salt excavated on behalf 
of Government in addition to the duty. 

From 1849 to 1869 the salt mines and quarries in the cis- 
Indus Punjab and at Kalabagh and the preventive line on 
the Indus were under the management of the Provincial 
Government; but in 1869 the Government of India assumed 
the direct control of the inland customs department, and 
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the administration of the salt revenue in the Punjab was at 
the same time made over to the Imperial department. In 1878 
the customs line was abolished, but the preventive line at the 
Indus was still retained. Upon the abolition of the customs 
line the Punjab system of levying duty at the mines was 
extended to the RHjputana salt sources, but the change of 
policy had no material effect upon the salt supply of the 
Punjab. Cis-Indus rock-salt continued to be the main source 
of supply for the trans-Sutlej Districts, and with the extension 
of the railway to Khewra in 1882 the demand for this salt 
rapidly grew. 

By the annexation to the Punjab of the Delhi territory after 
the Mutiny two additional sources—the Nuh and Sultanpur 
salt-works in Gurgaon and Rohtak Districts—were brought 
within the Province. The greater part, however, of the salt 
produced at these works was consumed in the United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh ; and the competition of superior 
salt at a uniform rate of duty after the abolition of the customs 
line and the lease of the Rajputana salt sources by the British 
Government soon proved, fatal to these works. The quantities 
of Nuh and Sultanpur salt which annually crossed the customs 
line into British territory before 1878 were about 158,000 
maunds and 680,000 maunds respectively. By 1883—4 the 
salt from the Nuh works, which were not on the line of rail¬ 
way, had become unsaleable, and the works were closed. The 
Sultanpur salt-works, most of which are on the Farrukhnagar 
branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, are still struggling 
for existence, but the annual sales from the works in the three 
years ending 1903-4 have averaged only 65,763 maunds. 

For some years after annexation earth-salt was made on a 
considerable scale under a contract system of taxation in the 
Rajanpur tahszl of Dera Ghazi Khan District; but in 1881 
the prohibition of the manufacture oF alimentary earth-salt 
was extended to the territory west of the Indus, and all licit 
salt-works were closed. 

The preventive line on the Indus was withdrawn in 1896, 
when the duty on Kohat salt was raised to Rs. 2 a maund 
of 102lb. The transport of this salt to cis-Indus territory, 
both in the Punjab and in the recently constituted Frontier 
Province, is, however, still prohibited. 

At present Rajputana salt is consumed in Delhi and the 
adjoining Districts, and from Amb^la northwards the Province 
is supplied with rock-salt from the cis-Indus and K^abagh 
mines. The salt excavated from the cis-Indus mines is the 
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cheapest in India, and of excellent quality, the analysis of 
a sample showing a percentage of 98*86 of chloride of sodium, 
and the average percentage may be taken at 97. The trade 
in salt within the Province is in a satisfactory state. In 1903-4 
the number of traders dealing direct with the Salt department 
was 2,035, supplied to all parts of the Province 

without the intervention of middlemen. Salt from the Mayo 
Mines at Khewra is delivered, sewn up into bags (which are 
provided by the traders) and loaded into railway wagons, 
at a price of i anna 3 pies a maund. Salt from Warcha 
and Kalabagh, where arrangements for its removal are made 
by the traders, is sold at 9 pies a maund. The illicit manu¬ 
facture of salt is still carried on in Rajanpur, and cases 
occasionally occur in Multan, Muzaffargarh, Delhi, and Gur- 
gaon; but salt is good and cheap, especially in the central 
and western portions of the Province, and offences against 
the Salt Law are rare. 

Details of the quantities of salt sold for consumption within 
the Province are given below :— 



Salt made and sold. 

Salt imported. 

Gross revenue, including 
licences for the manu¬ 
facture of saline sub¬ 
stances, but excluding 
miscellaneous receipts. 

Consumption in the 
Province. 

Period. 

On behalf of 
Government. 

On behalf of Mandl 
State and by private 
persons. 

From within India. 

Prom other coun¬ 
tries. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1880-1 to 
1889-90 
(average) . 







1,71s,JOS 

611,170 

394,619 

1,537 

50,80,241 

*,047,473 

1890-1 to 
1899-1900 






(average) . 

2,086,198 

^’43,899 

3 M»i 54 


57,03,369 

2,188,088 

1900-1 

2,405,520 

175,817 

403,337 

2,386 

63,97,285 

2,459,223 

1903-4 

a.662,780 

199,967 

365,470 

2,384 

57,08,188 

2,542,282 


The incidence of consumption per head was 6| lb. in 1881, 
lb. in 1891, lb. in 1901, and 7^ lb. in 1904. 

The Punjab system of excising opium differs essentially 
from that of the rest of India, in that the cultivator is allowed 
to sell the produce of his poppy crop to licensed vendors 
instead of being compelled to sell it to the state as in other 
Provinces. Hence the state, not being a monopolist of the 
drug, has to resort to its taxation, and ever since annexation 
it has levied a twofold tax upon it: firstly, it levies an acreage 
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duty on the poppy crop; and secondly, it taxes its sale by 
putting up to auction the licences to purchase the produce 
and resell it when made into opium. Under this system of 
direct taxation opium is but lightly taxed in the Punjab. The 
acreage duty is low (only Rs. 2 per acre in the tracts in which 
opium is made, and Rs. 4 in those in which the poppy is 
cultivated chiefly for the poppy-heads), in order to safeguard 
the cultivator against failure of the^ crop or inability to realize 
it; and this involves a low rate of import duty, as a high rate 
would encourage smuggling. On the other hand, the import 
duty has to be pitched high enough to prevent the home- 
produce being undersold. 

In the Punjab opium is made only in the following tracts : Cultiva- 
Shahpur and Ambala Districts, the Thanesar iahsll and Pehowa 
circle (in Karnal), the Chunian tahsil of Lahore, the Rajanpur 
tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khan, in the plains; and in the hills, the 
Kot Khai tahsil of Simla, and the Kulu subdivision of Kangra. ^ 

The plant is also cultivated chiefly for poppy-heads in four 
tracts : Jullundur and Amritsar Districts, the Hoshiarpur tahsil 
of Hoshiarpur, the Lahore and Kasur tahsils of Lahore, and 
the Jampur tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khan. Throughout the 
rest of British territory in the Province the cultivation of 
the poppy has now been absolutely prohibited, but it is 
cultivated in several Native States, especially in those of the 
Himalayan region. The total area cultivated in British terri¬ 
tory averaged 10,000 acres between 1891 and 1900, while 
it was 4,700 acres in 1900-1, and 8,852 acres in 1903-4. The 
area varies greatly from year to year. In Shahpur, Simla, 
and Kulu it is fairly constant; but elsewhere it depends on 
the price of wheat, a large area being sown only if wheat is 
cheap. The area cultivated for poppy-heads varies much more 
than that sown for opium, and their price in consequence 
also fluctuates greatly. • 

Opium is imported into British territory from the Native Imports and 
States of the Province, especially the Simla Hill States, Sirmur, 

Mandl, and the Himalayan area of Patiala; but import from 
Bahawalpur and certain plains tracts of the other Native States 
is prohibited. It is also imported from Malwa, Bengal, Kashmir, 
and Afghanistan. The Government of India allows a maximum 
of 1,116^ maunds of Malwa opium to be imported at a duty 
of Rs. 280 per chest, compared with the usual duty of Rs. 725. 

Of this amount about 330 maunds are delivered annually to 
the Phfllkian States, and the duty on this is credited to the 
States in order to interest them in the prevention of smuggling. 
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The Opium department also supplies the Punjab Government 
with Bengal opium, not exceeding 176 maunds a year, at 
Rs. 8-8 a seer; and this is sold by the Government treasuries 
at Rs. 15 a seer in the Districts of Hissar, Rohtak, and Delhi, 
and elsewhere at Rs. 17. All other imported opium pays 
Rs, 2 per seer when it crosses the border. The Punjab ex¬ 
ports no opium except to the North-West Frontier Province, 
but statistics of this export are not available. 

Opium-smoking is not common, being practised only by 
dissipated coteries in the larger towns, and the sale of madak 
and chandu (preparations for smoking) is illegal. Licences 
for their sale used to be granted; but the shops were all 
closed in 1890, and even their possession for private use is 
limited to one tola weight. 

Prior to annexation the only spirit made in the Punjab was 
an uncoloured rum' from sugar, and this is still the chief alco¬ 
holic drink of the people. To control its production, in 1863 
no less than 118 state distilleries were established at District 
and tahstl head-quarters. Each of these was an enclosure in 
which private distillers were permitted, to set up stills, the spirit 
manufactured being kept in store by the excise officials and 
issued by them, after payment of the duty, to retail vendor^. 
This system has now been abolished and replaced by six 
private licensed distilleries—^at Sujanpur, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, 
Karnal, and Simla. The latter chiefly distils whisky from 
barley malt. The other four distil uncoloured rum for the ma¬ 
jority of the population. At each distillery a resident excise¬ 
man supervises the output and vend. A duty of Rs. 4 per 
gallon (raised in 1906 to Rs. 6 in the case of coloured spirit, 
and the so-called brandy, whisky, and gin which are prepared 
from a cane-spirit basis) is levied both at the still-head and 
on all Indian spirit imported into the Province, European 
liquors paying customs duty at the port of arrival. There 
are seven breweries, all of which except one are situated in 
the hills, and a tax of one anna a gallon is levied on the beer 
before it leaves the brewery. Spirit-drinking is most prevalent 
among the Sikhs. The recorded consumption of the Province 
is about 300,000 gallons a year; this, however, does not 
represent nearly the total amount actually consumed, as illicit 
distillation is extremely prevalent, and, owing to the universal 
cultivation of sugar-cane, very hard to detect. The consump¬ 
tion of licit country spirit is on the increase. 

The figures for imported spirits shown on p. 121 include 
the amount consumed by the European population; the 
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quantity sold to the Indian public is about 25,000 gallons 
annually, and is increasing. In the cities cheap European 
spirits compete with native spirits. 

Although the hemp-plant grows abundantly, charas^ the drug Drugs, 
extracted from its leaves and flowers, cannot be made in the 
Province. It is imported from Yarkand and Kashgar, via Leh, 
to bonded warehouses in the Punjab or United Provinces. 

Before it is sold, a duty of Rs. 6 per seer is levied. Charas- 
smoking is considered disreputable, and is a dangerous practice, 
often leading to insanity. Bhangs the dried leaves of the 
hemp-plant, supplies a medicinal beverage with cooling pro¬ 
perties, which is drunk chiefly by Sikh ascetics. The plant 
grows wild in such quantities in the hills and submontane Dis¬ 
tricts that it is impossible to prohibit the gathering of its leaf, 
but any person found in possession of more than one seer is liable 
to a penalty. Licensed vendors may collect bhang without re¬ 
striction within their own Districts, but in Districts where hemp • 
does not grow all bhang imported is subject to a duty of Rs. 4 
per maund. Thus while the duty on charas is easily realized 
by guarding the routes of import, that on bhang is very difficult 
to collect, and where it grows wild cannot be imposed at all. 

Details of net excise revenue, &c., are shown below. The Statistics 
figures up to and including the year 1900-1 are for the Punjab ®f 
as constituted before the separation of the North-West 
Frontier Province; those for 1903-4 are for the Province as 
now constituted:— 



Net revenue in rupees. 


1890-1 to 
1899-1900 
(average). 

1900-1. 

*903-4. 

Imported spirits (by licence fees) . 

69.370 

91,982 

99,006 

Indian spirits (including native fer¬ 
mented liquors made in Kluigra 
District) made in British India, 
by still-head duty and licence fees 

m 

14.76,443 

^^> 34 » 4^3 

Beer made in British India (by duty 
per gallon) .... 

Charas and bhang (by licence fees) 

32,109 

1,01,114 

>,* 3,594 

17,869 

1,94,114 

1,72,612 

Charas and bhang (by quantitative 
duty and warehouse dues) . 

38,875 

1,27,426 

1,83,990 

Opium, licence fees, and miscel¬ 
laneous receipts 

5,29,188 

6,10,007 

5.85.577 


The incidence of the gross excise revenue, excluding opium, 
was I anna i pie per head in 1881, i anna 5 pies in 1891, and 
I anna 9 pies in 1904. 

Stamped paper of a primitive kind came into use in the Stamps. 
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Punjab immediately after annexation. In 1872 the present 
system was inaugurated by the appointment of a Superintendent 
of Stamps, an office which is now combined with that of Com¬ 
missioner of Excise. Every Government treasury is a local 
d^pot for the sale of stamps, judicial and non-judicial, to the 
public, and of postage stamps to postmasters. Similarly, sub¬ 
treasuries are branch depots. All treasurers are ex-officio 
vendors of stamped paper to the public. They are entrusted 
with stocks of stamps, and are required to meet the detailed 
demands for stamps made by the public, indenting upon the 
main stock of the local depot when their own runs low. The 
net revenue from the sale of judicial stamps in the Punjab 
between 1881 and 1890 averaged 23 lakhs and in the following 
decade 27 lakhs, while non-judicial stamps in the same periods 
brought in on an average 11 and 14 lakhs respectively. In the 
year 1900-1 judicial stamps realized 27 lakhs and non-judicial 
stamps 15 lakhs, and in 1903-4 (after the separation of the 
North-West Frontier Province) the net revenue was 27 and 
13 lakhs respectively. 

The net revenue from income tax,rose from an average of 
10*1 lakhs between 1886 and 1890 to ii>2 lakhs in the 
following decade, and amounted to 11 >6 lakhs in 1903-4, after 
the separation of the North-West P'rontier Province and the 
exemption of incomes below Rs. 1,000. The corresponding 
number of assessees was 40,251, 44,785, and 21,709. The 
incidence of the tax per head (of the assessees) in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 53-6-8, and there were i«i assessees per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Local government in the Punjab, as in the rest of India, is 
of two kinds, the local government of the village and that of 
the District and town; the former is an indigenous institution 
dating from the remotest antiquity, the latter an exotic of 
Western importation.' The Indian village community is 
described in Vol. IV, chap. ix. All the three types of village 
community there described are in one form or another repre¬ 
sented in the Punjab. The Jat village of the south and 
central plains is a perfect type of the joint village, while the 
villages of the Salt Range, owned by landlords of a dominant 
race, who have gathered round them dependent communities 
of cultivators, represent the landlord village. The ryotwdri 
type of village may be said to exist in the south-western plains, 
where the so-called village is merely a group of isolated home¬ 
steads, built wherever a well has been sunk in the arid desert. 
Here the village is really a fiscal unit; and much the same 
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may be said of the villages of the hills, which are in reality 
only groups of hamlets, loosely held together by certain 
common interests and joint rights of grazing or pasture in the 
forests. In these latter cases village self-government has natu¬ 
rally never existed, but the true village community has from time 
immemorial administered its own affairs with little outside help 
or interference. The landowners of the village, connected by 
common descent, real or fictitious, form among themselves 
a democracy, which rules its dependent priests, artisans, and 
menials with oligarchic authority. The informal assembly of 
the village, comprising every adult male of the proprietary 
body, is presided over by a headman, chaudhri^ mukhia (lit. 

‘ spokesman ’), or, to use the modern term, lambarddr. Often 
there are several headmen. The headman of a village is 
appointed by the Deputy-Commissioner, and, if he is recognized 
by the community as its natural leader, his influence equals 
his authority. If not, his authority is limited to such legal , 
powers as are conferred on him, and in the South-East Punjab 
a leader of the opposition is regularly chosen. The headman 
transacts the business of the community, including the man¬ 
agement of its common fund, to which all contribute, and to 
supplement which, in many villages, a hearth or door tax is 
imposed on all residents who are not members of the pro¬ 
prietary body. The communal body has no legal powers; but 
it is in its power to inflict on recalcitrant members of the 
community the punishment of social excommunication, and on 
the menials and artisans various inconveniences. Only the 
village banker is beyond its authority; and he, by virtue of 
being the creditor of every man in the village, is able to bring 
considerable pressure on the council to order things according 
to his pleasure. There is, however, but little prospect of the 
village council being utilized as a part of the machinery of 
Government. As being e.ssentially a t^al organization, it can 
never be entrusted with legal powers in a community that is 
daily approaching the industrial stage, and the spread of edu¬ 
cation makes it increasingly difficult for it to exercise its 
unauthorized powers of control. 

In some form or other municipal administration has existed Municipal 
in the Punjab ever since annexation. In its earliest stage 
committees of townsmen were formed to administer the 
surplus of the funds raised by cesses or duties for watch and 
ward purposes. This system worked well, but it lacked the 
essentials of municipal government, the funds being vested in 
official trustees. A more regular form of municipal adminis- 
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tration was introduced in Simla and Bhiwani under the Act 
of 1850 ; and in 1862 the head-quarters of Districts were formed 
into regular municipalities, with committees, mostly elected, 
invested with control over local affairs and power to regulate 
taxation. In 1864 there were 49 committees, of which 28 had 
elected members. Hitherto the municipalities had been con¬ 
stituted under the executive authority of Government; but in 
1866 doubts arose as to their legal status, and more especially 
as to the validity of the octroi tax from which their funds were 
mainly derived. Accordingly, the first Municipal Act for the 
Punjab was passed in 1867, and renewed for a year in 1872. 
In 1873 a new enactment, which made election permissive, 
was passed; and under it 190 committees were constituted, 8 of 
these (Simla,' Dharmsilla, Dalhousie, Murree, Delhi, Lahore, 
Amritsar, and Multan) being of the first class, 17 of the second, 
and 165 of the third. They were controlled by the Local 
Government, the Commissioner, or the Deputy-Commissioner, 
according to their class. The Local Bodies Loans Act of 1879 
empowered the Local Government to make loans to approved 
municipalities for improvements; and.in 1884 a new Municipal 
Act was passed, with the object of restoring the elective 
principle and widening the sphere of municipal activity. Two 
classes of committees were recognized, the first having greater 
latitude to incur expenditure on public works than the second. 
The Act of 1867 had, however, been too widely applied, and 
between 1885 and 1887 no less than 41 committees were 
abolished. In 1891 was passed an amended Act, which 
reformed the system of taxation, and provided a simple form 
of municipal administration for towns which it is inexpedient 
to constitute regular municipalities. The towns to which this 
form has been applied are termed ‘ notified areas.* 

In 1904 the Provinc^ contained 8 municipalities of the first 
class, 131 of the second, and 48 ‘notified areas.' Three of 
these (Lahore, Delhi, and Amritsar) contained over 100,000 
inhabitants, 47 more than 10,000 but less than 100,000, and 
137 less than 10,000 inhabitants. The average incidence of 
municipal taxation in 1903-4 was Rs. 1-8-0 per head. The 
population within municipal limits was 2,299,893, including 
210,223 in ‘notified areas,'according to the Census of 1901. 
In 1903-4 the members of municipal committees numbered 
of whom 229 were ex officio^ 495 nominated, and 779 
elected. The committees in the ‘ notified areas' were com¬ 
posed of 186 members, 84 ex officio and 102 nominated. 
Only 126 Europeans sit on all these committees. 
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The principal source of municipal income is octroi, which Municipal 
in 1903-4 realized as much as 30 lakhs out of the total 
Rs. 55,48,000. Direct taxation of houses and lands is virtually 
confined to the hill municipalities and Delhi. Water rate is 
levied only in Ambala, Simla, Kasumpti, Dharmsala, Lahore, 
Dalhousie, and Murree, in all of which water-supply schemes 
have been carried out. The main features of municipal finance 
are shown in a table at the end of this article (p. 161). 

Local self-government of the District likewise dates from the District 
early days of British rule. Prior to 1871 each District had 
a District committee, but it was merely an advisory body. 

The rules under the Local Rates Act of that year made these 
committees administrative bodies, and they did excellent work. 

In 1883 Lord Ripon’s Act extended the elective principle to 
District boards, and under it local boards were also established 
in tahsils. The system of election at first promised well; but 
it was soon found that membership of a board was not sought 
for public ends, and men of good position and local influence 
were reluctant to stand. It is now an accepted fact that the 
best men prefer nomination by Government to canvassing for 
election. Local boards* were soon found to be superfluous, 
as the business of the District boards could not with advantage 
be delegated, and they are rapidly being abolished. In 1903-4 
the Province possessed 26 District boards, excluding Simla, 
where the Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a 
District board. These boards were composed of 1,077 
members: 207 ex officio (the Deputy-Commissioner being 
nearly always ex-officio president), 495 nominated and 375 
elected. Only 7 Districts had local boards, 28 in number, with 
531 members; 28 officio^ 161 nominated, and 342 elected. 

The District fund is mainly derived from the local rate— 
a cess ordinarily of i anna 8 pies per rupee, or Rs. 10-6-8 per 
cent.^, on the land revenue of the DiHrict, supplemented by 
grants from Provincial funds. The expenditure of a District 
board is chiefly devoted to the maintenance of schools and 
dispensaries, vaccination, roads and resthouses, arboriculture, 
ferries, cattle-pounds, horse-breeding, and horse and cattle 
fairs. Its expenditure on education, medical relief, and office 
establishments is largely of the nature of fixed establishment 
charges. Famine works have been readily undertaken by 
District boards in time of necessity; and large expenditure 
under this head, coinciding as it always must with little or 

^ Now reduced to Rs. 8-5-4 cent, by the abolition of the cess for 
fiunine (1906). 
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no income from the local rate, has frequently necessitated 
financial aid from Government. District boards have afforded 
invaluable assistance to Deputy-Commissioners as consultative 
bodies, but the necessity of conforming to the rules of the 
educational, medical, and other departments leaves little scope 
for local initiative. Even in the case of public works, six- 
sevenths of the sum available is ear-marked for maintenance 
and establishment. The ir^come and expenditure for a series 
of years are shown in a table at the end of this article (p. 162). 

The Public Works department is divided into two branches : 
Irrigation, and Buildings and Roads. The former has hitherto 
been an Imperial branch under a Chief Engineer, who is also 
ex-officio secretary to the Provincial Government. According 
to the Provincial settlement which came into force in 1905, the 
Provincial Government participates in the profits earned by 
the branch, and bears a share of the working expenses. Under 
the Chief Engineer are Superintending Engineers, who control 
circles formed of one or more canals. These circles are again 
divided into divisions, each in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The size of a division varies according to circumstances; but, 
excluding head-works divisions, it usually comprises an irrigated 
area of about 350,000 acres. The Province is divided into 
6 circles and 26 divisions. Each division is further divided 
into 3 or 4 subdivisions in charge of a subdivisional officer, 
usually an Assistant Engineer. Not only does the department 
maintain all the canals in its charge, but its officers are respon¬ 
sible for the registration and measurement of the irrigation and 
the assessment of the revenue levied on it. For canal revenue 
purposes each subdivision is divided into sections, generally 
three in number, each in charge of a ziladdr^ and each section 
is again subdivided into pahvdris' circles. For maintenance 
purposes, a subdivision is divided into sections, in charge of 
overseers or sub-oversifers. The revenue establishment of a 
whole division is further supervised by a Deputy-Collector, 
who is also a second-class magistrate. When the supply of 
water is less than required, the Superintending Engineer 
controls inter-divisional distribution and the divisional officer 
that between subdivisions. The internal distribution of water 
and regulation of supply is primarily in the hands of the sub- 
divisional officers. The ziladdr^ who is constantly in touch 
with all his patwdris^ indents for water at distributary heads. 
The subdivisional officer receives reports for all his channels 
daily and thus controls the distribution. The Executive 
Engineer supervises the internal distribution by subdivisional 
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officers, and controls the inter-divisional distribution; and 
a report on the general state of crops is submitted weekly by 
each divisional officer direct to the Chief Engineer, who thus 
controls generally the distribution throughout the Provincd 
The efficient distribution on Punjab canals is mainly due to 
the very extensive canal telegraph system. The Chief Engineer 
also controls the irrigation works of the North-West Frontier 
Province, and is ex-cfficio secretary to the Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissioner of that Province. 

The Buildings and Roads branch is under a Chief Engineer, 
who is likewise ex-officio secretary to Government. It is divided 
into three circles, each under a Superintending Engineer. The 
number of divisions varies from time to time according to the 
funds allotted for expenditure, but is ordinarily between twelve 
and thirteen, each under an Executive Engineer. Each 
division embraces from one to four civil Districts. A division 
is again divided into subdivisions, usually controlled either by 
Assistant Engineers or by upper subordinates. This branch 
is maintained from Provincial funds, and its primary object is 
the construction and maintenance of Imperial and Provincial 
works; but it also assists municipalities and District boards with 
advice and the loan of its officers when they can be spared, and 
all important sanitary works are carried out for such bodies 
by the branch, a percentage being charged for establishment, 
tools, and plant, though this charge is frequently remitted. 

The appointment of Sanitary Engineer to Government was 
created in October, 1900, for a period of five years in the first 
instance, with the rank of Superintending Engineer. The cost 
of his pay and establishment is met from Provincial revenues, 
which are credited with the fees recovered from the local 
bodies which utilize his services. The Sanitary Engineer is 
a member of the Provincial Sanitary Board, and is its executive 
officer and expert adviser to Government and the Board in all 
matters relating to sanitary engineering. 

The only railway built from Provincial funds was the 
65 miles of line from Amritsar to Pathankot. Its capital cost 
up to March 31, 1896, was : direct, 55 lakhs; indirect, 5 lakhs. 
The actual cash paid from Provincial funds was 6 lakhs, the 
balance having been advanced on loan at 4 per cent, from 
Imperial funds. As the net earnings barely exceeded i per 
cent, on the capital cost, the undertaking proved a serious 
financial loss; and the Government of India took over the 
proprietorship of the line, including its management, in 1897, 
the Local Government forgoing the 6 lakhs it had spent on it. 


Buildings 
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The most important buildings constructed during the decade 
ending 1901 were the Secretariat offices at Simla and the Chief 
Court and Jubilee Museum at Lahore. District court build¬ 
ings have been built at Simla, Amritsar, and Lyallpur, a 
sessions house at Jhelum, and a residence for the Commis¬ 
sioner at Delhi. Six new jails were constructed and one 
enlarged ; a female penitentiary, nine tahstl buildings, and five 
combined tahsll and police stations were built, and police 
accommodation extended in six Districts. The principal 
educational buildings erected were: the Government College, 
I^hore, with a boarding-house; new buildings for the School 
of Arts, Lahore; school-rooms for boys and girls ; a reception 
bungalow, band-room, and restoration of buildings at the 
Lawrence Military Asylum, Sana war; a new Technical school 
at I^ahore; a combined boarding-house for the Central Training 
College, Lahore; the normal and central model schools, 
l^hore; and normal schools at Jullundur and Rawalpindi. 
The chief medical buildings at Lahore were the following: 
the new Medical School; a separate ward for Europeans 
at the Mayo Hospital; the Lady Aitchison Hospital for 
Women; the Prince Albert Victor wing attached to 
the Mayo Hospital; new dissecting rooms in connexion 
with the Mayo Hospital; an ophthalmic ward in con¬ 
nexion with the Mayo Hospital; and a new lunatic asylum 
for the Punjab. A church was also built at Dalhousie. 
Additions in the form of realignments, metalling, or bridging 
have been made on a large number of roads, and feeder- 
roads to the different railways have been extensively constructed. 

Since 1901 a General Post Office, a University Hall, a 
boarding-house attached to the Medical School, and a female 
ward in the Lunatic Asylum have been erected at Lahore, the 
Saragarhi memorial and the Victoria Jubilee Hospital at 
Amritsar, and the Wklker Hospital and a new wing to the 
Foreign Office at Simla. Water-works and drainage works 
have been carried out at Lyallpur, and extensive improvements 
made in the Upper Mall at Lahore. 

The most important bridges constructed were as follows: 
on the Kangra valley road, the Lyall viaduct over the Chakki 
torrent, twenty-eight spans of 39^ feet, and the Dheri bridge, 
of 214 feet span; a bridge over the Jhelum at Kohala, two 
spans of 98 feet and one of 142 feet; the Banganga bridge in 
Kangra, 85 feet span; and the Leh bridge near Rawalpindi, 
three spans of 60 feet. 

Owing to the construction of the Chenab Canal, a large 
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tract of country embracing portions of Jhang and Gujranwala 
Districts, and known as the Chenab Colony, has been opened 
up. For the development and proper administration of the 
colony, roads and buildings have been and are being con¬ 
structed. Large sums have been spent on unsuccessful 
attempts to prevent the encroachment of the Indus in Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 

The following large municipal works have been carried out 
since 1881 : water-supply of Lahore city and suburbs, Simla, 
Rawalpindi, Delhi, Amritsar, and Ambala; drainage and 
sewage works at Lahore, Delhi, Amritsar, Simla, Ludhiana, 
and Jullundur. 

For thirty-five years, from 1851 to r886, a military force Army, 
known as the Punjab Frontier Force was directly under the 
orders of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. In the 
latter year it was transferred to the control of the Commander- 
in-Chief. The troops in the Punjab now all belong to the • 
Northern Command, with the exception of those quartered at 
Delhi, which belong to the Meerut division of the Eastern 
Command. The Lieutejiant-General Commanding has his 
head-quarters at Rawalpindi and Murree; and the Punjab is 
garrisoned by the Rawalpindi and Lahore divisions and the 
independent Derajat brigade of the Northern Command, and 
by the Meerut division of the Eastern Command. The military 
stations in 1904 were : Rawalpindi division —Attock, Camp- 
bellpur, Jhelum, several stations in the Murree hills, Rawal¬ 
pindi, and Sialkot; Lahore division —Ambala, Amritsar, Bakloh, 
Dagshai, Dalhousie, Dharmsala, Ferozepore, Jullundur, Jutogh, 
Kasauli, Lahore (Fort and Cantonment), Multan, Sabathu, and 
Solon; Derajat brigade —Dera Ghazi Khan; and Meerut 
division —Delhi. All these (except Bakloh, Dharmsala, Jhelum, 
Campbellpur, and the stations in Dera Ghazi Khan District) 
are garrisoned by British infantry, ana all but Campbellpur, 
Murree, Solon, Dagshai, Sabathu, Lahore (Fort), Dalhousie, 
Kasauli, and Jutogh by native infantry. British cavalry are 
stationed at Rawalpindi, Si^kot, and Ambala, and native 
cavalry at those places and at T^hore Cantonment, Feroze¬ 
pore, Multan, Jullundur, and Jhelum. British artillery are 
stationed at all the foregoing, except Jhelum, and at Camp¬ 
bellpur, Jutogh, and Attock. Sappers and miners are stationed 
at Rawalpindi, and a military railway company at Sialkot. 
Transport units are permanently located at the following 
stations : mule corps and cadres at Rawalpindi, Hassan Abdal, 
Sialkot, Jhelum, Lahore Cantonment, Ferozepore, Jullundur, 
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and Ambala; camel corps at Campbellpur, Rawalpindi, Jhelum, 
Shahpur, Multan, Montgomery, Lyallpur, and Lahore Can¬ 
tonment. There are arsenals at Ferozepore and Rawalpindi. 
The total strength of the British and Native regular army 
stationed within the Province on June i, 1904, was as follows: 
British, 17,277; Native, 21,420; total, 38,697. There are 
four volunteer corps, the total strength of which in 1904 was 
2,270. Of these, the Punjab Light Horse, raised in 1893, has 
its head-quarters at Lahore, with detachments at Delhi, Ambala, 
Rawalpindi, Lyallpur, and Palampur: its strength in 1904 was 
186. The ist Punjab Volunteer Rifle Corps has its head¬ 
quarters at Lahore, with detachments at Amritsar, Dhariwal, 
Gurdaspur, Rawalpindi, Murree, Sialkot, Delhi, Karnal, Feroze¬ 
pore, and Dharmsala, and at Srinagar in Kashmir: its strength 
is 701. The Simla Volunteer Rifle Corps has its head-quarters 
at Simla, with a detachment at Kasauli: its strength is 363. 
The North-Western Railway Volunteer Rifles have their head¬ 
quarters at Lahore, with detachments at all important stations. 
The corps has a strength of 1,267, but many of these are 
in other Provinces. There are also detachments of the 
2nd Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Volunteers 
and of the East Indian Railway Volunteers, at Sirsa, Ambala, 
and Kalka, which have a combined strength of no. 

The J^unjab stands first among the Provinces of India in 
the number of recruits it supplies for the native army, and 
second to none in the fighting quality of the races recruited. 
The principal classes recruited in the Province are Sikhs, 
the recruiting centre for whom is at Jullundur; Punjabi 
Muhammadans, Jhelum; Dogras, Jullundur; and Jats and 
Hindustani Muhammadans, Delhi. 

The forces maintained by the Native States under the 
control of the Punjab^povernment are of two kinds: Imperial 
Service troops and local troops. Eight of the principal States 
maintain the former. Thus, the Patiala contingent consists of 
a regiment of cavalry and two battalions of infantry ; Jind, 
Nabha, and Kapurthala each maintain a battalion of infantry, 
and Bahawalpur a transport corps with a mounted escort of 
camelmen, while Faridkot, Maler Kotla, and SirmUr furnish 
a company of sappers apiece. No State in India, except 
Gwalior and Kashmir, furnishes a larger contingent than Patiala. 
The local troops are of all degrees of strength and efficiency. 
They range in strength from the regiment of cavalry, two 
battalions of infantry, and one battery of artillery that Patiala 
can put into the held, to the half-dozen soldiers of some of the 
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Hill States. Even in the largest States they are employed 
more as armed police than as a military force, while in the 
smaller States their services are utilized in the collection of 
revenue, as well as in the maintenance of order and the per^ 
formance of ceremonial functions. 

On the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 a police force Police and 
was organized in two branches, a military preventive 
a civil detective police, the formei^ consisting of 6 regiments History 
of foot and 27 troops of horse. By the beginning of i860 its 
strength had risen from 15,000 to 24,700 men, excluding the * 

Peshawar and Derajat Levies, and the cantonment, and 
canal police, the total cost exceeding 46^ lakhs a year. In 
1861 the cis-Indus police were reorganized under the Police 
Act (V of 1861), which was not completely extended to the 
six frontier Districts till 1889. Revisions in 1862, 1863, and 
1869 reduced the cost of the force to 25 lakhs; and in 1863 
the Derajat, Peshawar, cantonment, and canal police • 

were brought under the general system of the Punjab. The 
railway police were organized in 1869. The police of the 
North-West Frontier PrQvince became a separate force on 
the constitution of that Province in 1901. 

The establishment now consists of a single force controlled Organiza- 
by an Inspector-General, who is ex-officio under-secretary to 
Cjovcrnment. He is assisted by three Deputy-Inspectors- 
(leneral, one of whom is in administrative charge of the 
railway police and the criminal investigation department. 
Commissioners of Divisions are also Deputy-Inspectors-General 
ex officio. Each District has a Superintendent, and the larger 
Districts each have one or more Assistant Superintendents 
who (with the exception of the officers in charge of two sub¬ 
divisions) work under the Superintendent at head-quarters. 

The unit of administration is the ihana m police station under 
a sub-inspector, and outposts and roacLposts are established 
where necessary. Nearly half the force is armed with Armament, 
bored out Martini-Henry carbines, swords, and batons. The 
remainder arc armed with swords and batons only. The sole Military 
military police now maintained are in Dera Ghazi Khan police. 
District, which has two forces, each under the command of 
an Assistant Commissioner: the Border Military Police proper, 
and a militia raised in 1901 to take the place of the regular 
troops recently withdrawn. The training of constables is Training, 
carried out in the Districts in which they are enrolled. Before 
promotion to head constable, constables go through a course 
of instruction at the Police Training School, established at 
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Phillaur in 1891. Head constables and sub-inspectors have 
also to go through a course at this school to qualify for pro¬ 
motion to the higher grades, and all men who receive direct 
appointments are required to qualify at the school before they 
are confirmed. 

The village watchmen or chauktddrs^ who are appointed by 
the District Magistrate on the recommendation of the village 
headmen, receive on an average Rs. 3 a month as pay from 
the village community. They are not as a rule armed, though 
in some places they carry swords or spears. Their duties are 
similar to those in other Provinces, but they are regarded as 
acting under the control of the village headmen, who are jointly 
responsible for reporting crime. In most municipal towns the 
regular force is supplemented by a body paid from municipal 
funds. Cantonments have police paid from Provincial funds, 
and in some Districts there are ferry police. All these bodies 
arc controlled by the District Superintendent. The railway 
police, who are responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order over the whole North-Western Railway system, are 
organized under a Deputy-Inspector-Gencral. There is no 
separate detective staff. The system of identification by means 
of finger-prints is employed, and the training school at Phillaur 
includes a criminal identification bureau. The strength of the 
regular District police is now one man to 7-8 .square miles or 
to 1,647 persons; the number of village watchmen exceeds 
29,600. 

Nine tribes have been registered under the Criminal Tribes 
Act. Of these the most important are the Sansis, Baurias, and 
Mahtams ; they are usually settled in villages under the charge 
of a police guard, whose duty it is to see that no registered 
member of the tribe is absent without leave. The imposition 
of punitive police pc|j:s on villages which have misconducted 
themselves is not an uncommon feature of the administration. 

The jail administration is under an Inspector-General, who 
is an officer of the Indian Medical Service, as are generally 
the Superintendents of Central and District jails. The post 
of Superintendent of a District jail is generally held by the 
Civil Surgeon. Jails in the Punjab consist of Central and 
District jails. There are no subsidiary jails, but their place 
is taken by large lock-ups. The greater portion of the prisoners 
are confined in barracks, to which the cubicle system is being 
gradually applied. A jail on this system is being built at 
Lyallpur. 

The table attached to this article (p. 164) shows how mortality 
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in jails has decreased since 1881. It must, however, be noted 
that tuberculous diseases have shown a tendency to increase 
during recent years. It is hoped that this will be checked by 
improvements now being made in the ventilation of dormitories, 
and in the arrangements for cleansing and disinfecting clothing 
and bedding. It is also intended to build special tuberculous 
wards in the larger jails; indeed, such accommodation is being 
provided in two of the Central jails. It will be noticed also 
that the average cost of prisoners has steadily increased since 
1881. The increase is mainly due to higher prices of food- 
grains and of such articles as woollen and cotton yarns used 
in the manufacture of clothing and bedding, and also in some 
measure to expenditure incurred in effecting a general amelio¬ 
ration of the conditions of prison life. 

The chief industries carried on in the Central jails are litho- Employ- 
graphic printing, weaving woollen and cotton fabrics, carpet- “9“^ 
making, brick-making, and expressing oil. The greater portion 
of the out-turn is supplied to Government departments. When 
opportunity has offered, prisoners have been employed in 
carrying out large public works; and temporary jails were 
built at Chenawan in 1884 and at Mong Kasul in 1898 in 
connexion with the excavation of the Chenab and Jhelum 
Canals, In District jails the chief industries are paper-making, 
expressing oil, rope-making, and weaving cotton carpets. 

Until 1903 the Punjab possessed no reformatory, but inBoypri- 
that year one was opened at Delhi and placed under the 
Educational department. Nothing can be said yet with regard tones, 
to its working. 

Prior to the constitution of the Punjab in 1849, Government Education, 
schools existed in the Districts of the Delhi territory which 
then formed part of the old North-Western Provinces, and in 
the rest of the Province indigenous scho^ afforded a foundation 
for the present educational system. Under the Sikhs, teaching 
as a profession was almost entirely in the hands of the Muham¬ 
madans, who, besides teaching the Koran in the mosques, 
gave instruction in the Persian classics. On these schools 
were grafted the earliest Government vernacular schools. 

Purely Hindu schools were rare, being either colleges in 
which Brahman boys leamt Sanskrit and received a half¬ 
religious, half-professional training, or elementary schools 
where sons of Hindu shopkeepers were taught to keep 
accounts and read and write the traders' scripts. The few 
Gurmukhi schools that existed were of a purely religious 
character. The best feature of the indigenous schools was 
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that they were not confined to the religious and mercantile 
classes, but were open to the few agriculturists who cared to 
attend them. After annexation the Christian missions estab¬ 
lished several schools, that at I-ahore as early as 1849. Gov¬ 
ernment soon followed their example and founded schools 
in the cities and larger towns, while District officers founded 
and maintained schools at minor places out of Local funds. 

History. In 1854 the Elducational department was first organized. 

It was administered by a Director of Public Instruction, with 
2 inspectors, 10 deputy, and 60 sub-deputy-inspectors. The 
schools directly supported by Government numbered 108 
(4 District, 100 tah^l^ and 4 normal schools). The depart¬ 
ment cost about 2 lakhs per annum, and in addition a cess 
of I per cent, on the land revenue provided for the main¬ 
tenance of numerous village schools. The Persian script, 
already in use throughout the Western Punjab, and in two- 
1 thirds of the indigenous schools of the eastern Districts, was 
unhesitatingly adopted as the standard; but the choice of a 
language offered greater difficulties. Punjabi is not a literary 
language; and Urdu, though unpopailar, was so generally in 
use, especially in the law courts, that it was perforce adopted. 
GurmukhI and Hindi schools were, however, to be encouraged 
wherever the people desired them. 

Difficulties in administration soon arose. All the schools 
were under the direct control of the department, and District 
officers were dissociated from their working. The lower grades 
of officials were foreigners, imported from Hindustan and 
without influence over the people. Accordingly, in i860, 
all the vernacular schools were entrusted to the Deputy- 
Commissioners and taksi/dars, the unpopular inspecting 
agency being abolished. But this measure failed to provide 
for the professional sugprvision of the schools, and it was soon 
found necessary to appoint an inspector in each District as the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s executive agent and adviser in their 
management. In the same year provision was made for the 
levy of school fees. Superior Anglo-vernacular zt/a (District) 
schools were also established, and the personnel and curriculum 
in all schools improved. In 1864 Government colleges were 
established at Lahore and Delhi, and in 1865 a scheme for an 
Oriental University was formulated. In 1868-70 the status of 
village schoolmaster was improved, the minimum salary being 
fixed at Rs. 10 a month; but funds ran short, and, as the 
immediate result of this measure, a number of schools were 
closed. The decentralization of finances in 1871, however, 
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enabled the Local Government to devote more adequate funds 
to education, and the village schools rose rapidly in numbers 
and efficiency. 

As now constituted, the inspecting staff of the department Present or- 
consists of a Director of Public Instruction, 5 Inspectors, 

2 Inspectresses, 9 assistant inspectors, 28 District inspectors, 

24 assistant District inspectors, and 2 assistants to the Inspec¬ 
tresses. The Director and two of ^e Inspectors are Europeans 
and members of the Indian Educational Service, as are the 
principal and three professors of the Government College, the 
principal and the vice-principal of the Central Training College, 
the principal of the Mayo School of Art, and the head master 
of the Central Model School, Lahore. The rest of the staff is 
drawn from the Provincial service, which also supplies a pro¬ 
fessor and five assistant professors to the Government College, 
the vice-principal of the Mayo School, the assistant super¬ 
intendent of the Central Training College, the registrar of the 
office of the Director of Public Instruction, the superintendent, 
reformatory school, and the reporter on books. Educational 
department. Four meqjbers of this service are Europeans. 

The assistant inspectors are selected from the Subordinate 
service, which comprises 197 appointments in all, and supplies 
teachers to the principal colleges and schools. The majority 
of the teaching staff, except that of the Government high 
schools, are, however, employed by local bodies. District boards, 
and municipal committees, which engage teachers for the 
schools under their control subject to certain departmental 
rules, or borrow members from the Subordinate service for 
the more important posts. 

The Punjab University at Lahore was established in 1882. The 
Prior to that year colleges and schools had been affiliated to 
the Calcutta University. In 1868 a proposal to establish 
a Punjab University had been negative?? by the Government of 
India; but a grant-in-aid of Rs. 21,000, equal to the annual 
income from private sources, was sanctioned for the improve¬ 
ment of the existing Government College at Lahore, and in 
1870 Sir Donald McLeod inaugurated the new Punjab Uni¬ 
versity College. The senate of this institution established an 
Oriental school and college at Lahore, its objects being to 
promote the diffusion of European science, as far as possible, 
through the medium of the vernacular languages, and the 
improvement and extension of vernacular literature generally; 
to afford encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern 
classical languages and literature; and to associate the learned 
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and influential classes with Government in the promotion and 
supervision of popular education. 

In 1877, on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi, the movement in favour of a Punjab University was 
revived and resulted in its incorporation under Act XVII of 
1882. The University was empowered to grant degrees in 
Medicine in 1886, and degrees in Law and Science in 1891. 
There are five FacultiesT-Oriental Learning, Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Science and Engineering. The Syndicate is the 
executive committee of the Senate. Under .the Indian Uni¬ 
versities Act of 1904 the Senate has been reconstituted. It 
now consists of 75 ordinary fellows, of whom 60 are nomi¬ 
nated by the Chancellor and 15 elected by the Chancellor’s 
nominees. There are also 10 ex-officio fellows, 2 of whom are 
also ordinary fellows. 

Collegiate Prior to 1870 the Calcutta University had dominated the 

education, higher secondary education of the Punjab; but soon after 
that year the Lahore College began to hold its own examina¬ 
tions, which were better adapted to the requirements of the 
Province. After its incorporation as ,a university the number 
of graduates was at first very small, only 16 qualifying in 
1883-4, in which year the expenditure was Rs. 21,000. In the 
next six years, however, progress was rapid. Diplomas, being 
passports to higher employment under Government, were 
eagerly sought after, and in 1889-90 as many as 41 students 
graduated, and the expenditure had risen to Rs. 60,912. 

In 1883-4 there were only three Arts colleges: the Govern¬ 
ment and Oriental Colleges at Lahore, and St. Stephen’s 
College at Delhi. The number of candidates for matriculation 
was 551, and of passes 224, the average cost of each student’s 
education being Rs. 400, and the total expenditure on colleges 
Rs. 79,223. By 1889-90 the number of Arts colleges had 
risen to seven, and ^hat of matriculation candidates to 
1,016. Passes had increased to 462, and the expenditure 
to Rs. 2,06,346, while the cost of each student’s education had 
fallen by Rs. 65, owing to the levy of higher fees and the 
larger number of students. In 1888 the Dayanand Anglo- 
Vedic School at Lahore, established by the Arya Samaj, was 
raised to the status of a college, and became in a few years 
one of the most largely attended in the Province. Another 
important unaided institution, the Islamia College at Lahore, 
was opened in 1892 by the Muhammadan community; and 
in 1897 the Sikhs established the Khalsa College at Amritsar. 
By 1900-1 the number of Arts colleges had risen to 12, with 
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2,148 matriculation candidates and 1,214 passes. Expenditure 
had risen to Rs. 2,89,582, but the average cost of a student^s 
education was only Rs. 185, or less than half its cost in 1883-4. 

The only college which imparts higher professional teaching 
is the Lahore Medical College. Established in October, i860, 
it was raised to collegiate status in 1870. In the latter year it 
had 68 students. In 1887-8 a monthly fee of Rs. 2 was 
imposed. In 1889 the erection of the Lady Lyall Home for 
female students added to its usefulness. 

The Law School at Lahore is of collegiate status, and pre- Law 
pares students for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Founded School, 
in 1870 with two departments, an English and a vernacular, 
and a two years* course, it was remodelled in 1889-90, and the 
course extended to three years, only graduates in Arts being 
admitted to the Licentiate in Law examinations. In 1891-2 
intermediate and LL.B. classes were formed, and two sets 
of examinations prescribed, one leading to the Licentiate, the • 
other to the LL.B. degree. In 1897-8 the number of students 
had reached 434, the highest limit; but the supply for trained 
lawyers was in excess o£ the demand, and in the next three 
years the numbers fell to 248, 

The following table shows the chief results of university 
examinations:— 


Passes in 

1883-4. 

1890-1, 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Matriculation. 

First or Intermediate in Arts or 

224 

384 

1,214 

1,121 

Science. 

39 

00 

244 

233 

Ordinary Bachelors’ degrees . 

13 

41 

127 

133 

Higher and special degrees 

3 

8 

42 

42 


Secondary schools arc either middle or high. A middle Secondary 
school usually contains a primary as w^l as a middle depart- education, 
ment. A high school, in addition to its high department, 
usually contains these two also. The middle course extends 
over three classes, and terminates in the case of vernacular 
schools in the middle school examination. The high-school 
course extends over two years, and ends with the entrance 
examination of the Punjab University. English is not taught 
in the vernacular schools, and is commenced only at the upper 
primary stage in the Anglo-vernacular schools. The vernacular 
is thus the medium of instruction for all departments up to 
the third middle class, English being the medium only in the 
high department. 

The effective organization of secondary education dates from 
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i860. As education spread, it became easier to obtain men 
capable of teaching up to the entrance standard, and it was 
thus found possible to increase the number of high schools at 
comparatively small cost. The vernacular middle schools pro¬ 
gressed even more markedly. In 1877 the Punjab Text-Book 
Committee was appointed to prepare suitable English and ver¬ 
nacular Readers, and in 1880-1 the establishment of the Central 
Training College helped to .provide better qualified teachers. 

In 1883-4 there were 25 high schools with 912 scholars, 
and 198 middle schools with 5,107 scholars. In the next six 
years the number of high schools had risen to 41, with a satis¬ 
factory increase in the numbers on the rolls; and though the 
number of middle schools had decreased, the number of 
scholars had risen. In 1882, in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Education (Commission, all schools except 
those attached to training institutes were made over to local 
bodies for management, and rules were framed to encourage 
their conversion into aided schools, the further extension of 
secondary education being made dependent on private institu¬ 
tions. Scholarships were made tenable on a uniform system, 
and Jubilee (now known as Victoria scholarships) and zamin- 
ddri scholarships were founded to foster education among 
Muhammadan and Hindu agriculturists. Fees were raised, 
and a system of payment by results was introduced into the 
grant-in-aid rules. Special attention now began to be paid to 
moral and physical instruction and to school discipline. In 
furtherance of the new educational policy of the Government 
of India, one high school in each District has, since 1904, 
been maintained as a state institution. 

The first step in primary education was an attempt to raise 
the indigenous schools of the Punjab to a higher level of 
efficiency. But this ^heme failed; and it was found neces¬ 
sary to convert the principal indigenous schools into Govern¬ 
ment schools, or branches of mission schools, or to bring them 
more or less under the influence of District or municipal com¬ 
mittees. The educational cess, however, realized so little that 
salaries sufficient to attract competent teachers could not be 
offered, although no attempt was made to provide a school for 
every group of villages. It was accordingly resolved to reduce 
a number of schools in order to raise the efficiency of the 
remainder. The result was that schools were accessible only 
to a small proportion of the boys of school-going age; and 
Sir Charles Aitchison recognized the necessity of improving 
the indigenous schools, without destroying their distinctive 
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character, by the offer of liberal grants-in-aid on easy con¬ 
ditions. The system was accordingly reorganized, the man¬ 
agement of the schools being transferred to local bodies, 
which were, on the other hand, required to devote a fixed 
proportion of their income to primary education. Revised 
grant-in-aid rules provided for payment by results and staff 
grants to certificated teachers employed in aided schools. 

• Specially liberal grants were made to indigenous and low- 
caste schools. The introduction of inter-school rules and 
good-conduct registers conduced to the moral, as the gym¬ 
nastic instruction did to the physical, progress of the boys. 

The recommendations of the Education Commission of 1883 
rendered it possible to give effect in greater detail and with 
greater precision to the policy inaugurated by Sir Charles 
Aitchison. Schools and scholars increased in numbers and 
efficiency, though the imposition in 1886 of higher fees on 
sons of non-agriculturists reduced the number of boys of that • 
class in the lower primary department. By 1889-90 the 
number of aided schools had risen to 300, with 10,000 pupils ; 
and they continued to progress until 1896-7, when the grow¬ 
ing popularity of the Government schools, combined to some 
extent with the pressure of bad seasons, checked their advance. 

On the other hand, the District boards, with many pressing 
calls on their resources, could not meet the demand for primary 
education. Numerically, primary schools show but a slow 
advance, but in efficiency their progress has been marked. 

The abolition of the lower primary examination in 1898 
enabled the course of instruction to be made continuous for 
fully five years, and permitted controlling officers to devote 
more time to questions of organization and discipline, methods 
of instruction, and so on, at their inspections. In the upper 
primary department more time was ajjptted to object lessons 
and elementary science. - 

In 1886 the necessity of a simpler and more practical curri- Zamindari 
culum for sons of agriculturists led to the establishment 
zamindari schools. In these, half-time attendance only is 
required, and they are closed during each harvest. Elemen¬ 
tary reading and writing, in the character chosen by the 
people, and arithmetic by native methods, are taught. Quali¬ 
fied teachers in these schools received extra pay, and arrange¬ 
ments were also made to train teachers in those subjects in 
the normal schools. From 1886 to 1892 the schools pros¬ 
pered ; but the people then began to realize that they led to 
nothing, as they did not fit boys for Government employ, and 
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ever since they have been losing ground. In 1901 the zamin- 
dari schools numbered only 187, with 3,887 pupils. In view 
of their increasing unpopularity, steps were taken in 1904 to 
open village schools with a simpler course of studies, planned 
with special reference to the requirements of agriculturists. 
The Punjab possesses a few special low-caste schools. These 
are mainly dependent upon missionary enterprise, and are, 
like all indigenous schools^ eligible for grants-in-aid on easy 
conditions. 

Female Encouraged by results in the United Provinces, several girls’ 
education, schools were opened in the Punjab as early as 1855, and in 
1862 Sir Robert Montgomery held a great darhdr at Lahore 
in order to enlist the co-operation of the chiefs and notables 
of the Province. Under this impulse nearly 1,000 schools 
with 20,000 girls had been opened by 1866, but the results 
were unsubstantial and the attendance soon fell off. A sound 
system of female education was only founded in 1885-6, in 
which year it was attempted to make the existing schools 
places of healthy elementary education, adapted to the simple 
requirements of the people, and rewards for diligent work were 
substituted for payments for mere attendance. An Inspectress 
of Schools was appointed in 1889. As yet, however, female 
education can hardly be said to have taken firm root except in 
the Central Punjab (Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Sialkot, 
and Jullundur), where Sikh influences are strong, and among 
the Hindu clement in the western Districts. There is, how¬ 
ever, throughout the Province much private teaching, almost 
exclusively religious, by Hindu, Sikh, and Muhammadan 
women, and, as far as religious objections allow, by the 
ladies of the Zanana and other Christian missions. And the 
most gratifying feature of recent years has been the steady 
increase of private en^rprise on behalf of female education, 
several unaided schools, notably the Kanya Maha Vidyalla at 
Jullundur, having been opened. The establishment in 1905 
of the Normal School for Women at Lahore marks a new era 
in the development of female education in the Province. Its 
success, which depends much on the sympathetic co-operation 
of the educated classes, will to a considerable extent remove 
one great obstacle in the way of the advancement of the educa¬ 
tion of girls—the lack of qualified women teachers. 

Special The Lahore Central Training College was opened in 1881, 
^ucation. the first of its kind in India. Since its foundation most of the 
insiitu-^ secondary schools have been supplied with trained teachers, 
tioDs. and a few years ago the Punjab was able to spare a number 
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of trained and experienced men to assist in revising and 
improving the training school system in the United Provinces. 

There were at first two classes : the senior English, which pre¬ 
pared teachers for higher work in English secondary schools ; 
and the senior vernacular, which trained men for all kinds of 
purely vernacular teaching in secondary schools. In 1883-4 
a junior English class was opened, to train teachers for the 
primary classes of Anglo-vernacular schools. With the exten¬ 
sion of university education, the preliminary educational quali¬ 
fications were raised ; and since 1896 only B.A.^s, or those 
who have read up to that standard in a recognized college, arc 
admitted to the senior English class. For admission to the 
junior English class men must have either passed the inter¬ 
mediate examination or attended the classes of a college for 
two years. In 1904 this institution was completely reorgan¬ 
ized. The staff has been strengthened, the period of study has 
been raised to two years, a clerical and commercial class has 
been added, and the number of available stipends much 
increased. A teacher’s degree examination, open to all gradu¬ 
ates in Arts who have attended the Central Training College 
for another year after passing the senior Anglo-vernacular 
certificate examination, has also been instituted. 

Normal schools were originally founded to train teachers for Normal 
both middle and primary schools, but have been restricted to 
training for the latter alone since the organization of the 
Central Training College. The schools are under the control 
of the Inspectors; and in pursuance of the policy of having 
one in each circle, normal schools were established at Jullun- 
dur in 1887 and at Multan in 1891. 

Prior to 1886 the Medical and Veterinary Colleges, the Law Technical 
School, the Engineering Class of the Punjab University, and education, 
the Mayo School of Industrial Art wei^the only real technical 
institutions in the Province, the few so-called industrial schools 
being mere workshops in which inferior articles were made at 
a high cost. In the three following years, however, some pro¬ 
gress was made, the chief step being the establishment of the 
Railway Technical School at Lahore to provide instruction for 
the children of the railway workshop employes. This school 
has a primary and a middle department; the course of study is 
much the same as in the ordinary schools, with a progressive 
course of carpentry, drawing, and practical geometry. The 
functions of the Mayo School were also extended, and private 
industrial schools were encouraged. An entrance examination 
in science and a clerical and commercial examination were 
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also instituted, the one in 1897, and the other in 1900. The 
movement thus begun bears fruit, and some industrial schools 
have sprung up at the larger training centres, such as Amritsar, 
Ludhiana, and Delhi; but the number of students is still 
small. In ordinary schools also the course of study has been 
remodelled, so as to include practical mensuration and agri¬ 
culture in primary schools, and to develop the powers of 
observation by object lessons. 

The schools for Europeans and Eurasians in the Punjab 
were included in the scope of Archdeacon Baly’s inquiry in 
1881. No less than 440 children of school-going age were 
then found to be receiving no education whatsoever. Under 
the Resolution of the Government of India passed in that year, 
however, the grants to existing schools were increased, and 
Rs. 11,945 was given by Government for enlarging school- 
houses. The absence of an enactment making attendance at 
school compulsory, the apathy of parents, and the migratory 
character of the European and Eurasian community have been 
great obstacles to advancement. The schools, especially in 
the plains, labour under many disajpivantages, the lack of 
trained teachers being specially felt. Of recent years the pro¬ 
gress made has, nevertheless, been considerable. In 1903, 
46 Euro{)eans and Eurasians passed the matriculation, 94 the 
middle, and 102 the primary school examination. 

When in 1871 attention was first directed to the backward¬ 
ness of education among Muhammadans in India, inquiry 
showed that in the Punjab the Musalman community had 
availed itself of the facilities offered as fully in proportion to its 
numbers as the Hindus. Much had been done to foster the 
study of Arabic and Persian. Indeed, the latter had been 
favoured at the expense of vernacular languages and literatures, 
and it was felt that no special measures for the advancement of 
Muhammadan education were required. It was, however, 
found that Muhammadans seldom prosecuted their studies 
beyond the middle schools, and that few attended colleges. 
Muhammadan boys spent years in learning the Koran by rote 
in the mosques, and thus reached manhood before their educa¬ 
tion could be completed. The poverty of the Muhammadans 
as a community, and the fact that they were mostly agricul¬ 
turists, also militated against their higher education. Progress 
was, however, made, and in 1883-4 the Muhammadan college 
students were thrice as numerous as in 1870-1. Nevertheless, 
their number in the secondary schools and colleges remained 
proportionately far below that of the Hindus, and the necessity 
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of special measures was realized. In 1887 Jubilee scholarships 
(now called Victoria scholarships), tenable in high schools and 
colleges, were founded by Government; and local bodies were 
authorized to establish them for middle schools. In addition, 
half the free or semi-free studentships in secondary schools 
and scholarships were reserved for Muhammadan boys. The 
community itself also began to realize the necessity for self- 
help, and various societies were started which organized Anglo- 
vernacular Muhammadan schools in the cities and large towns. 
The result was a rapid advance in higher Muhammadan 
education, though the Hindus and Sikhs still retained the lead. 
In the ensuing decade the community showed a growing pre¬ 
ference for the public schools, especially those in which 
English was taught, and availed itself fully of the scholarships 
and studentships offered, though the societies continued to 
maintain many schools with or without Government grants- 
in-aid. The following table shows the number of Muham¬ 
madans under instruction in public institutions :— 



1891. 

1901. 

1904. 

Arts colleges .... 

.Secondary schools 

Primary schools .... 
S])ecial schools .... 

123 

13,900 

36,352 

51.3 

309 

J 9 » 5 J 2 

4.3,772 

1,224 

338 

2 T,I 33 

50,440 

Jtio .3 


In 1883-4 the proportion of the population of school-going General 
age in the Punjab under instruction was 4-2 in 100, and in the 
course of the next six years it rose to 7-8 per cent., but since results, 
then it has showed no advance. This is mainly due to the 
steady decline of private schools, which do not conform to any 
of the departmental standards, and are not inspected by the 
department. People either send t)oys to the public 

schools, or keep them at home to help in domestic or other 
work. The percentage of males in British Districts able to read 
and write was 6*8 according to the Census of 1901, and that 
of females 0*37. The most advanced Districts are Simla, 
Amritsar, and Multan; the most backward are Hissar, Rohtak, 
and Gurgaon. 

Fees in Government schools and colleges are fixed, and the Finance, 
proportion of free and half-rate studentships is also specified. 

Schools and colleges which receive aid from Government are 
bound to observe the rules laid down for them in this behalf. 
Unaided schools, however, are quite free in the matter of fees. 

The majority of them charge very low fees, as compared with 
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the Government and aided institutions. The following table 
shows the main features of educational finance in 1903-4:— 


Expenditure on Institutions maintained or aided 
BY Public Funds 



‘1 

Pro¬ 

vincial 

revenue^. 

District 

and 

municipal 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Arts and professional 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

colleges . 

Training and special 

1,71,718 

7.983 

68,282 

28,198 

2,76,181 

schools . 

1,05,748 

10,930 

8,760 

28,665 

i,.S4.i03 

Secondary boys* schools 
Primary boys* schools . 
Girls* schools 

1,00,549 

2,77.2.‘5f> 

4,4^,744 

99,424 

9.»9,973 

8,123 

3.‘i8,909 

91,897* 


4.58,929 

69,904 

63,141 

4*,J°.5 

79,936 

2,55.284 

Total 

4,56,042 

7,18,210 

6 , 53 ,pSS 

2,36,223 

20,64,470 

* Im 

Jucling receipts from other sources. 



Registered In 1901 the number of publications registered under the 
publica- Printing Press and Books Act was t,a 78. Of these, 425 were 
poetical works and 409 religious treatises. Language and 
pictures came next, with 113 and 82 respectively. Except 
perhaps in its popular poetry modern Punjab literature dis- 
])lays little originality, and many of its productions are merely 
translations of English works into the various languages and 
scripts of the Province. 

News- 'Fhc number of newspapers published in 1903 was 209. 

papers. important English newspapers are the Civil and 

Military Gazette and the Mornin^^ Post^ published daily at 
Lahore and Delhi respectively. The native-owned newspapers 
include 31 published in English, i in English and Urdu, 
164 in Urdu, 6 in Hjndi, and 7 in Gurmukhi. The leading 
papers are more or less actively political, their columns being 
devoted mainly to the criticism of Government measures and 
policy. Generally speaking, these journals are either sectarian, 
or the mouthpieces of various classes or cliques of the 
educated community. Few are of much importance, and 
many are little more than advertising sheets. The Tribune 
and the Observer^ published in English at Lahore, are the 
leading Hindu and Muhammadan organs respectively. 

Medical. The Civil Medical department is controlled by an Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals. The department was organized 
in 1880, prior to which year hospitals were under the Inspector- 
General of Prisons. Each District is under the medical charge 
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of a Civil Surgeon, who is stationed at the District head¬ 
quarters (Simla has two officers of this class); but in the 
summer months a Civil Surgeon is stationed also at Murree, 
and the Civil Surgeon of GurdSspur District is transferred to 
Dalhousie. As a rule, the chief hospital of each District is at 
its head-quarters, and is in charge of a Civil Assistant Surgeon, 
who after a five years’ course at the Lahore Medical College has 
qualified for the diploma of Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Punjab University ; the minor hospitals and dispensaries 
in the outlying towns of the District are in charge of Hospital 
Assistants who have qualified by a four years’ course at the 
college. Their work is supervised by the Civil Surgeon, who 
is required to inspect each dispensary four times a year. 

The progress made since i88i may be gathered from the 
table attached to this article (p. 166). The number of hospitals 
and dispensaries has risen by 44 per cent., and in-patients 
in much the same ratio, while out-patients have more than 
doubled. The contribution from Government has slightly de¬ 
creased ; but the income from Local and municipal funds 
has more than doubled, and that from fees, endowments, and 
other sources has also increased very largely. 

The only institution maintained by Government is the Mayo 
Hospital at Lahore, an integral part of the Medical College, 
to which it affords medical instruction. Before the establish¬ 
ment of this college the Subordinate medical service was 
recruited from the Calcutta College, whose candidates were 
mostly l^engalis. Partly to obtain recruits locally, and ])artly 
with the object of popularizing Western medicine throughout 
the Province, a medical school was established in i860 at 
Lahore, and in 1870 its status was raised to that of a college. 
The buildings consist of one large block, containing three 
class-rooms, a dissecting room, a chemical laboratory, several 
museums, and a large central hall, to v^ich have been added 
in recent years a large and well-equipped dissecting room wdth 
a lecture theatre capable of accommodating 400 students, and 
pathological and physiological teaching laboratories, with a 
post-mortem theatre and mortuary. The teaching staff now 
consists of 8 professors, 6 lecturers, a demonstrator of anatomy, 
and 3 class assistants. A hostel for female students was built 
in 1889 by the Punjab committee of the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund, chiefly from a donation of Rs. 50,000 given by the 
Maharaja of Kashmir. Arrangements have been made for a 
similar hostel for male students at a cost of over Rs. 2,00,000. 
The growth of the college is apparent from the fact that in 
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1903 it trained 234 students in the English class and 308 
in the Hospital Assistant class, compared with 8 and 44 
respectively in t86o. 

In 1900 a central asylum for lunatics was constructed at 
Lahore at a cost of 2 lakhs. It is controlled by a commissioned 
medical officer, with a military Assistant Surgeon as deputy- 
superintendent. It has accommodation for 468 patients; and 
in 1903 a separate building, capable of accommodating 120 
female lunatics, was erected at a cost of Rs. 74,000. The 
daily average number of inmates in 1904 was 554. The 
record of the alleged cause of insanity is usually drawn up by 
the police and has little scientific value. Of the cases treated 
in 1904 in which any cause is assigned, i6'59 per cent, were 
attributed to the excessive use of Indian hemp in one form 
or another, 8-09 to epilepsy, 0*71 to heat, and 7 09 to moral 
causes, such as grief, worry, and disappointment. 

At Kasauli, a Pasteur Institute was established in 1901 for 
the treatment of persons bitten by rabid animals, which now 
treats patients from all parts of India. In 1906 a central 
Research Institute was founded there, which will provide 
means for the scientific study of the etiology and nature of 
disease in India, besides the preparation of curative sera for 
the diseases of man, and the training of scientific workers. 
l"hc institution is in charge of a Director, with a staff of 
assistants. 

The practice of inoculation as a protection from small-pox 
has prevailed in the I’unjab from time immemorial. The 
method adojited was to keep dry crusts from the pustules 
mixed with a few grains of rice in a box; when a mild form 
of the disease was desired, a few of the grains of rice were 
inserted into a wound near the base of the thumb, while a 
severe attack was procured by inserting a little of the powdered 
crusts. The practicC was most prevalent among Muham¬ 
madans, and was performed by Saiyids and Mullas as a quasi- 
religious ceremony. The Hindus of the South-East Punjab 
did not protect themselves for fear of offending the goddess 
of small-pox, but elsewhere Rajputs and Nais (barbers) usually 
acted as inoculators among Hindus. The practice was largely 
prevalent in Rawalpindi, Jhang, and Shahpur Districts as late 
as 1887, and to a less extent in Karnal, Hoshiarpur, Kangra, 
Multan, and Dera Ghazi Khan. With a few exceptions, the 
attempt to enlist the inoculating classes as vaccinators was 
not successful. Vaccination is now under the charge of the 
Sanitary Commissioner, and Civil Surgeons are primarily 
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responsible for vaccinations in their Districts. The staff con¬ 
sists of 5 divisional inspectors, 28 superintendents, and 260 
vaccinators. The falling-off of vaccination in 1901 shown in 
the table attached to this article (p. 166) is chiefly due to plague. 
Vaccination is comi)ulsory in twenty-three municipal towns. 

The success of the system of selling quinine through the Sale of 
post office in Bengal led to its introduction into the Punjab 
late in 1894. First introduced experimentally in the Delhi 
Division, it was extended in 1899 to that of Lahore, and it 
is now proposed to extend it to all the Districts of the Province, 
although in 1901 the total sales only amounted to 293 parcels, 
each containing 102 five-grain packets of quinine. The small 
measure of success which the system has met with is not easily 
explained, though it may in part be accounted for by the 
reluctance of the literate classes, from which the post office 
officials arc drawn, to act as drug-vendors. It is, however, 
apparent that the people are at present indifferent to the , 

advantages of the system, and, as a rule, little aware of the 
value of quinine as a prophylactic. In Kangra, however, in 
1905 some 2,300 packets, each containing 102 powders of 
seven grains each, were distributed at a total cost of Rs. 3,669. 

'Phe chief defects of village sanitation are the impurity and Village 
contamination of drinking water, the accumulation of filth, the sanitation, 
presence of manure-heaps near the houses, and the existence 
of ponds of stagnant water in or around the village site. It 
has been considered inadvisable to legislate for the compulsory 
sanitation of villages, but District boards are empowered to 
grant rewards in the form of a reduction of revenue to the 
villages most active in sanitary improvements. 

Surveys in the Punjab have been carried out by two distinct Surveys, 
agencies, the local patwdris effecting the cadastral or field 
surveys, and the Survey of India compiling mai)s based on 
triangulation. When the revision of ^^settlement is under¬ 
taken, the maps, measurements, and records-of-rights of owner¬ 
ship and actual possession are thoroughly revised by the 
Settlement officer and a special staff of tahsilddrs^ naih-tahsil- 
ddrSj and field kdnungos. On the conclusion of the operations 
these records are transferred to the custody of the Deputy- 
Commissioner, who is henceforth responsible for their mainte¬ 
nance, and correction wffien necessary. Briefly, the system in 
force is this: the patwdri makes a field-to-field inspection at 
each harvest, noting all changes in rights, rents, and possession, 
and all amendments required in the field map. The changes 
thus noted are recorded, after attestation by a superior revenue 
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officer, in a revised record-of-rights, which is prepared for each 
village every fourth year and called the jamabandi. The Deputy- 
Commissioner is assisted in this duty by a revenue assistant 
(Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioner), the Director of 
Land Records acting as his expert adviser in all matters con¬ 
nected with it. The staff consists of a District kdnungo^ with 
a number of field kdnungos and fattvCiris or village accountants. 
In 1904 there were 7,906 patufdris and 386 field kdnungos 
in the Province. Patwdris used to be hereditary village 
officials, servants of the village community and members of the 
trading castes ; but they are now enlisted without regard to 
hereditary claims, and more than a third in 1903 were of agri¬ 
cultural castes. Two-thirds have passed the middle-school 
examination. Candidates go through a practical course in 
field surveying and land record work in the District pativdri 
school. After passing the examination, they may be appointed 
on salaries usually rising to Rs. 14 a month. The post is 
non-pensionable, but a patwdri may on retirement receive 
a gratuity not exceeding Rs. 150. Pativdris also receive a 
share of the fees levied for mutation entries in the record-of- 
rights. The cadastral survey is made entirely by the pafwdrts, 
and usually during a resettlement of the land revenue. The 
system used is a scientific one, known as the square system, 
and its results are remarkably accurate. It consists in laying 
out the entire village area into squares, which are also shown 
on the ma]>. The fields are then plotted in, being co-ordinated 
to the sides of the squares, and the village maps thus show 
the boundaries of every field. They are tested by comparison 
with the survey maps. 

In the Chenab and Jhelum Colonies, in which large areas 
of Government waste have been brought under cultivation, the 
square system has been extended to the formation of all fields 
into squares, equal tli -g^sth of a survey square, i.c. to t acre 
18 poles. This system of square fields greatly facilitates 
irrigation and revenue management, and is a safeguard against 
boundary disputes. It is being gradually extended in some 
localities to old proprietary lands. 

The maps of the Survey of India arc based on triangulation 
carried out between 1850 and t86o. Kashmir and the North- 
Western Himalayas were topographically surveyed between 
1848 and 1865, and Jhelum and Raw^alpindi Districts (including 
the recently constituted District of Attock) between 1851 and 
1859. These surveys, though excellent, arc now out of date in 
the matter of roads, &:c., and do not show village boundaries. 
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The survey of Kangra, Kulti, the hills of Hoshiarjmr, and the 
Simla Hill States was completed in 1903. The whole of the 
Punjab plains, with the exception of Hissar, was surveyed 
between 1846 and 1880, village by village, on the 4-inch scale, 
and Hissar was surveyed on the 2-inch scale between 1882 
and 1884. In 1883 arrangements were made with the Surveyor- 
General for the revision of the survey maps on the basis of the 
village maps; and in 1884 a party ©f the Survey of India com¬ 
menced compiling new maps from reductions of these village 
plans, checking and revising them in the field, and completed 
maps of Jullundur, Ludhiana, Ferozepore, Ambala, and Jhang 
Districts, and of the plains portions of Hoshiarpur. To enable 
this work to be extended, traverses were run over Shahpur, 
Gujrat, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Gurdaspur, and Amritsar Districts. 

The party was withdrawn in 1889, but in 1901 the work was 
recommenced. Lahore was completed by 1906, and the work 
is progressing in Amritsar, Montgomery, Multan, and Muzaffar- • 
garh. In addition to this, riverain surveys are being carried 
out to enable boundaries to be relaid in the areas subject to 
floods. Several lines of spirit-levels have also been run through 
portions of the Province. The Cis-Sutlej States were surveyed 
during 1846-7 on the i inch to the mile scale, and Patiala, 

Jlnd, Nabha, &c., in 1861-2 on the same scale. The large 
State of Bahawalpur was surveyed during 1869-75, the in¬ 
habited area village by village on the 4-inch, and desert tracts 
on the 2-inch scale. Kapurthala State was resurveyed when 
Jullundur was surveyed between 1884 and 1889. 

[K. 13 . Saiyid Muhammad I^tif: History of the Punjab Biblio- 
(Calcutta, 1891).—J. W. McCrindle ; The Invasion of India 
by Alexander (1893),—J. D. Cunningham: History of the 
Sikhs (second edition, 1853).—Sir C. Gough and A. 1 ). Innes : 

The Sikhs and the Sikh War (i897).-^Sir H. B. Edwardes: 

A Year on the Punjab Frontier^ 2 vols. (1851).—Sir L. H. 

Griffin: The Rajas of the Punjab (second edition, 1873), and 
Ranjit Singh (Oxford, 1892).—C. J. Rodgers : Revised List of 
Objects of Archaeological Interest in the Punjab (Lahore, 1895).— 

H. G. Raverty : Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri, —W. Francklin: Memoirs of 
George Thomas (Calcutta, 1803).—^J. B. Fraser: Memoirs of 
James Skinner^ 2 vols. (1851).—H. Pearse : Memoirs of Alex¬ 
ander Gardner (1898).—Sir J. W. Kaye : Life of Lord Metcalfe^ 

2 vols. (second edition, 1858).—Sir H. M. Lawrence: Adven¬ 
tures of an Officer in the Service of Ranjit Singh^ 2 vols. (1845).— 

L. J. Trotter: Life of John Nicholson (1898).—Sir H. B. 
Edwardes and H. Merivale: Life of Sir Henry Lawrence^ 
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2 vols. (1872).—R. Bosworth Smith: Life of Lord Lawrence^ 
2 vols. (1883).—Bhai Maya Singh and H. M, Clark: Tke 
Panjabi Dictionary (Lahore, 1895).—Rev. E. P. Newton: 
Panjabi Grammar (Ludhiana, 1898).—R. C. Temple: The 
Legends of the Punjab^ 3 vols. (1881-5); ‘Punjab Industrial 
Monographs’ (Lahore): Cotton (1885), Woollen (1886), Silk 
(1887), Brass and Copper (1888), Wood (1889), Gold and 
Silver (1890), Fibres (i89i)v Pottery and Glass (1892), Leather 
(1893), Silk (1899), Ivory (1900), Stone (1906). Report on the 
Famine in the Punjab in 1896-7 (Lahore, 1898); The Punjab 
Famine 1899-1900 (Lahore, 1901).—S. S. Thorburn : Report 
Ofi Pheasant Indebtedness a 7 id Land Aliefiations to Money-lenders 
in the Rmvalphidi Division (Lahore, —Census Reports^ 

1S55, 1868, i88r (by D. C. J. Ibbetson), 1891 (by E. I). 
Maclagan), 1901 (by H. A. Rose). —District Gazetteers.'] 
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TABLE IV 

Statistics of Agriculture, Punjal 

(In square miles) 



1888-90 
(a vet age) 

1891-1900 

(average) 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

'J'olal area .... 
Total uncultivated area 
C'ulLivnhle but not cultivated 
Uncultivalile (including 

89,067 
53,<»44 
34 , 5'5 

89,711 

5 ', 5<*8 

32,497 

^ 9,595 

48,400 

26,635 

89,270 

46,95'’ 

26,373 

forests) .... 

19,129 

19,071 

19,765 

20,585 

^'otal cultivated area . 


3«>*43 

4^*95 

42,3* 2 

lirigated from c:uials . 
Irrigated from wells and 

3,160 

5>363 

8,354 

9,3.36 

canals .... 

7S4 

1,117 

1,555 

1,599 

Inigatcd fioin wells 

5 ,<>74 

6,072 

6 , 9*<9 

6,124 

Irrigated from other sources . 

86 

. 13.3 

247 

3 “ 

'I'otal irrigated area 
Uiiirrigated area (including 

9,704 

12,685 

16,145 

17,370 

inundated) 

25,7*9 

2.5,458 

25,050 

24,942 

'J 'otal croJt/>cd area. 





Rice ..... 

1,085 

1,055 

1,184 

1,074 

W heat .... 

9,575 

9,^47 

11,901 

12,216 

Other food-grains and pulses 

‘M54 

14,899 

19,289 

16,668 

C)ilseeds .... 


I,.311 

2,70s 

1,683 

Sugai-caiie .... 

538 

528 

6>4 

517 

C allton .... 

l,lSl 

1,231 

1,608 

1,637 

Jlemji (r/7«) 

66 

66 

73 

77 

Otlier fibies 

2 

4 

5 

4 

( )]mim .... 

22 

*4 

12 


Indigo .... 

203 

134 

142 

H 

Tea ..... 

14 

15 

16 

16 

Tobacco .... 

86 

80 

09 

84 

Miscellaneous . . C. 


2,147 

. 3,.366 

4,^37 

Total aiea cropped 

32,110 

3 *, 33 * 

40,914 

38,211 

Area double cropped . 

3,126 

3,507 

5 » 73 i 

5 » 4 M 
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TABLE V 

Prices of Staples in the Punjap 

(In seers per ruj ee) 


Si-Irrtcd 

staples. 

Selected centres. 

Perccntafje 
of area 
under crop 
in 1900-1. 

Average for ten 3 ears 
ending 

A\ erage 
for the 



1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

year 1904. 



Delhi . 


) 


20-59 

18-16 

15-45 

15*87 

Wheats 


Amritsar 


J; 


23-18 

21-41 

16.73 

18.16 

1 


Rawalpindi 



22 44 

20-46 

16.25 

17.26 



Delhi . 


) 


H -77 

23*93 

21.42 

23-35 

Gram • 


Amritsar 


- 12.5 - 


29-61 

28.7S 

21.99 

28.42 



Rawalpindi 


\ 


26.37 

25-58 

20-55 

24.6 



Delhi . 


) 1 

27.08 

23-28 

21.60 

27 42 

Jowdr • 


Amritsar 


1 7-0 , 

3'-38 

28-37 

20.29 

29 


Rawalpindi 


) 1 

28.37 

39.53 

24-08 

24.96 



Delhi . 


1 1 

23-65 

20.64 

1S.62 

21-75 

Bdjra -J 

1 

Aniiitsar 


30.8 

26.09 

22.06 

15*94 

24.92 

i 

Rawalpindi 


) 1 

28.84 

28-63 

19.97 

22.6 

1 

r 

Delhi . 


) 1 

903 

! 11-94 

11-24 

13.1 

Salt J 

1 

Amritsar 



10-53 

14.09 

12.05 

15-54 

1 


Rawalpindi 


) 1 

10.45 

14.24 

13-40 

16*02 


Notk.—T he fis^rcs for the famine years 1878, 1879, 1897, and 1900 have been 
omitted. 
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TABLE VI. Trade by Rail and River of the Punjab 
(including North-West Frontier Province) with other 
Provinces and States (excluding Kashmir and Ladakh) 
(In thousands of rupees) 



i8qo-i. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

Imports. 




Cotton, raw ..... 

2,92 

4,11 

. 5,01 

Colton twist and yarn 

28,56 

, 8 . 3 ’ 

32,18 

Cotton piece-goods .... 

2 , 72,«3 

3,20,03 

3 , 97,20 

(> rain and ])ulse . .... 

23,20 

1,.34,1 5 

42,77 

Hides and skins. .... 

5,99 

'S .76 

14,95 

Metals and manufactures of metals 

70,33 

1 , 0 . 5,73 

1,59,07 

Oils. 

13,26 

18,97 

2 1,33 

Oilseeds ...... 

S,5o 

32,58 

25,72 

0]>iuni ...... 

74 

4,06 

4,07 

I’rtwiMons ...... 

4 . 3,00 

31,82 

35,31 

Salt. 

6,57 

10,65 

8,44 

Sj)iccs ...... 

> 3.64 

22,64 

26,29 

Sugar ..... 

1,14,21 

i,<>S,68 

2 , 01.39 

Tea ....... 

9»57 

5,66 

10,03 

Wood ...... 

8,16 

20,58 

Woollen goods ..... 

20,70 

33,67 

37.44 

All other artielca. .... 

2,64,5,2 

3,60,40 

4,70,89 

Total 

8 ,y 8,44 

12,92,27 

15,12,67 

\ CTOvcrnmcnt 

licasurej Commercial . . 

37,50 

1,91,66 

1,89,00 

' * 


1,07.81 

Total 


% 

2,96,81 

Exports 




^ A])[)arel ...... 


52,31 

54,25 

I Coal and coke ..... 

1 

'9 

4 

Colton, raw ..... 

35,93 

1,06,19 

2 , 55,86 

1 Cotton, manufactured 

5' ,00 

75,64 

79,24 

j Wheat ...... 

L 97,77 

1,65,90 

5.43,69 

, Other graiiib and pulses 

1,02,76 

1,06,88 

1,04,07 

1 Dyes and tans ..... 

10,60 

17,47 

11,03 

1 Jute and manufactures of jute 

4,87 

> 0,55 

7,92 

llides and skins..... 

3 *,32 

77,45 

63,34 

Metals and manufactures of metals 

13,44 

12,12 

17,06 

Leather . • « • 

20,41 

13,37 

13,73 

Oils . . . . . 

2,07 

9,68 

2,44 

Oilseeds ...... 

i6,oS 

59,74 

43,50 

Piovisions ...... 

29,32 

27,43 

> 7,53 

Railway plant and rolling slock . 

10,77 

26,73 

31,82 

Spices ...... 

11,30 

12,84 

12,74 

14,83 

* Sugar ...... 

31,.55 

24,62 

I'obacco ...... 

86 

4,43 

2,73 

Wool, raw. ..... 

23,30 

33,54 

30,04 

Wool, manufactured .... 

35,28 

57,73 

30,07 

All other articles .... 

97,22 

1,14,82 

1,.33,26 

Total 

7., 5.86 

9,99,63 

14,69,19 

( G ovemmen t . . . 

7 ., 9 t 

36,07 

72,01 

J Commercial . • % • 


39 , 4 « 

40.78 

Total 

7 .> 9 t 

75,55 

1.12,79 


' Not available. t Currency fi^^ures only. 
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TABLE VII 


Trade of the Punjab with Kashmir and I^adakh 
(I n thousands of rupees) 



iRgo-i 

(including trade 
throug^h Hazara). 

IQtX> 1 

(including trade 
through Hazara). 

igo 3-4 

(excluding trade 
through Hazara) 


Ka<?hniTr. 

Ladakh. 

Kashmir. 

Ladakh. 

Kashmir. 

Ladakh 

Imports . 
Total imports. 

54»32 

.3,42 

*,29,15 

4,18 

9 R,oi 

6,2T 

Treasure : - — 
Government 
Commercial 

1,67 

• 

5,20 

I 

10,11 
9.4' 

... 

Total 

1,67 

... 

5,20 

I 

*9,52 

... 

Kxports, 
Total expoits . 

56,52 

2,76 

05,^>4 

2,17 

78.66 

3,07 

Treasure * — 

O overnment 
Commercial 

10 

10 

6,00 

3,24 

33 

4,10 

45 

Total 

10 

1 

10 

9,24 

33 

4,10 
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TABLE VIII 

Statistics of Criminai. Justice, Punjab 



Average 
for ten 
yra’s 
cnd»ng 
i8qo. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

X9OI. 

X904. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
convic- 
tions in 
1904. 

Number of jiersons tried : 

{a) For offences ag;ainst 
]ierson and property 

100.186 


1 16,446 

134,070 

15 

(It) For otlier offences 
aj.;ainst the Indian 
Penal Code 

a 1.456 

23,151 


26,656 

20 

{c) For offences a^ijainst 
special and local 
laws 

5 '.255 

70,117 

65,010 

79 . 79 > 

53 

T otal 

172,897 

215,207 

201,169 

240.517 1 

2 S 


TABLE IX 

Statistics of Civil Justice and Revenue Court Cases, 

PlJNJ 



Ave*rngc 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1890. 

Av’'er.'igc 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

X901. 

X904. 

Suits for money and movable 
proj^erty .... 

Title and other suits . 

Rent suits * . 

Other Revenue Court cases + 

1 

212,315 

37,740 

i. 778 t 

ao, 33 ot 

211,844 

34,263 

l,20lj 

34 .m + 

201,423 

30,811 

275 t 

36,415$ 

180,105 
30,040 
497 
32,944 

Total j 

272,161 j 

281,419 

268,924 

243,586 


* The figures for rent suits and other Revenue Court cases for X881--4 are for insti¬ 
tutions ; those for the remaining^ years for disposals only 

t Ollier Revenue Court cases include figures for execution of d€*crees of Revenue 
Courts thruughi>ut, with the exception of the years 1880-4 and 1888 and 1889, for 
which the data arc not available 

X These figures are for the old Province. 




ROviNciAL Revenue, including North-West Frontier Province 
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M 




Total 3.62,04 i, 55 j 23 \ 1,84,38 4 > 3 i >53 4j2fi»8o 2,30,60 
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TABLE XI 

Provincial Expenditure, including North-West 
Frontier Province up to March 31, 1901, but 
FOR Punjab as now constituted for the Year 

1903-4 

(In thousands of rupees) 



A verage 
for ten 
yesir** 
ending 
March 31, 
1890 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March 31, 
1900. 

Year 

€*ni!ing 

Marth 

1901. 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 
1904 

Opening balance 

90 

2,47 


2,5,25 

Charges in respect of revenue 





collection .... 

33,76 

31,30 

35,05 

35,93 

Salaries and expenses of Civil 
Depaitments:— 

(a) Cleneral administra- 



lion .... 

10,05 

10,15 

ro,o5 

9,25 

(Jf) I^aw and justice 

34»>9 

41,84 

4^,68 

43,.38 

(r) l*olicc 

30,17 

38,35 

43,81 

37,30 

(r/) h'ducation 

7 ,oS 

7,61 

7.<>3 

10,50 

(r) Medical 


6,40 

8,72 

11,19 

(y*) Other heads 

^3 

1,06 

1,06 

2,IJ 

Pensions and miscellaneous 




civil charges 

6,06 

9,79 

12,84 

T3,»4 

Famine relief 

... 

1.20 

... 

— 2 

Irrigation .... 

26 

76 

i,o3 

53 

Public works 

25 94 

28,32 

2,5,84 

43,85 

CJtlier charges and adjustments 

»o ,47 

10,07 

11,07 

16,69 

Til. al 


1,86,85 

2,05,78 

2,23,85 

Closing balance 

2 47 

... 


32,00 
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TABLE XII 

Income and Expenditure of Municipalities (excluding 
Notified Areas), Punjab 


Income from — 

(Ictroi 

Tax on houses ant 
lands 

Other taxes 
Loans 

Rents and other sources 

Total incoiXK 

Expendiittre on — 

Ad m in IS t rati on and col¬ 
lection of taxes 
T’ublic safety 
Water-supply am 
drainaf^e : 

Capital 
Maintenance 
Conservancy 
Hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries 

Piiblic works 
Education . 

Other heads 

Total expenditure 


1889-90. 

Averafl^t* 
for ten years 
i 8 yo-r to 

i899-i90<it 

I900-I 

1903 4. 

Rs. 

22,99,144 

Rs. 

25 > 27 ,o 57 

Rs. 

27,07,406 

Rs 

30,29,966 

42,966 

8,76;S38 

1,37,208 

59,162 

2,32,919 

11,46,599 

1.37.925 

R 3,752 

I ,61 ,489 

12,85.011 

2,37,919 

1,36,443 

6,58,325 
14-8*^,673 1 


41,02,945 

43,75,5^3 

55 ..jS ,326 

4,88,016 

6 >M>o 76 

5,79,243 

5,66,100 

6,39,495 

6,39,104 

7,00,054 

6 , 93 , 9<^9 

*» 32,494 

98,651 

3i05,9^^ 

3,19,39?^ 

1,26,788 

4,92,286 

2,70,744 

1,68,174 

5,67,395 

7,53,443 

2,10,378 

5,87,339 

2,65,265 

3,71,801 

4,44,62s 

8,14,414 

3,31,091 

4,05,426 

5,40,690 

7,09,529 

4,01,272 
3,26,225 
5 , 63 ,f* 5’2 
8,10,672 

5 , 87 - 9 C '9 
4,18,253 
6,14,382 
8,.=10,595 

34 > 35 » 33 i 

40,70,551 

43,86,933 

54,16,322 


PUN. I. 


M 
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TA3LE XIII 

Income and Expenditure of District Boards, 
Punjab 




Excluding the District of 
Mirmwali. 

Whole 

1*1 ovince. 



i88g-oo. 

Average 
tor ten years 
i 8 f)<>-i to 
l 8 i;c>-lgoo 

1900 X. 

1903-4 

Intomc from — 


Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Provincial rates . 


19,18,204 

20,62,940 

20,66.918 

24,03,661 

Interest 


1,100 

1,1 24 

«. 4'7 

1,361 

Education . 


46,858 

80,317 

1,11,386 

1,20 8 ti 
40,662 

Medical 


O.S-sf' 

2 1,449 

25,050 

Stieiililic, &c. . 


85,814 

86,1 25 

87,428 

94,085 

Miscellaneous 


7 o- 4«5 

1.38,948 

2 , 35 , 94 ^ 

2,88,411 

1,83,233 

Public works 


48,233 

1.07.151 

*,38,919 

]*ounds 


43.436 

5 5 >050 

53,944 

58,273 

P'erries 


1 . 44 . 3^3 

i, 5 Gf >65 

1,62.528 

i,6t,629 

Total income 


23.67,769 

26,95,069 

28,83,531 

33,42,146 

Kjipciiditiire on — 






Refunds 

. 

1,967 

2,617 

3,168 

2 , 3*8 

Geiieial administration 

1.05,491 

1,14,161 

1,28,672 

1,35,864 

luluc.ilioii . 


4,68,451 

5 » 7 ^b 3 o 2 

3,16,238 

6,12,567 

6,68,125 

Medisal 


2 . 59 .f ^94 

5,^1,538 

3^77.654 

Scientific, &c. 


1.15.15a 

1,45,678 

*,52.350 

1,33,809 

Aliscellaneoiis 


4.59.708 

6,91,402 

8,01,814 

10,25,264 

Public works 


9,14,242 

9,16,148 

7,56,9*8 

9,04,418 

Total ex])enditufe' 

23,2^,905 

27,62,546 

30.17.027 

32.47,452 
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TABLE XIV 

Police Statistics, Punjab (as now constituted) 



1881. 

1891. 

X9OI. 

1904. 

Provincial and Perry 





Police. 





Superintendents and as- 





sistant superintendents 

47 

• 53 

51 

56 

Inspectors 

44 

42 

43 

49 

Sub-inspectors 

407 

463 

401 

526 

Head constables 

1,603 

1,666 

1,689 

1,814 

Constables 

10,073 

9,720 

9 , 7^>7 

10,426 

Municipal Police. 





Inspectors 

6 

6 

8 

8 

Sub-inspectors 

17 

27 

34 

37 

Head constables 

339 

388 

432 

448 

Constables 

3,451 

3,538 

3,^39 

3 , 79 * 

Town watchmen 


J04 

124 

138 

Canionrnenl Police. 





Inspectors 

... 

4 

4 

4 

Sub-inspectors 

2 


5 

6 

Head constables 

28 

58 

60 

69 

Constables 

.391 

518 

531 

574 

Military Police. 

• 




Commandants and sub- 





commandants 

... 


3 

4 

Native officers 

Not available. 

Not aviailable 

37 

14 

Non - commissioned offi- 





cers and men 

... 


245 

606 

Paihvay Police. 





Deputy and a‘=isistant su¬ 





perintendents 


... 

I 

3 

Inspectors 

5 

5 

10 

10 

Sub-inspectors 

13 

13 

23 

26 

European platform ser¬ 





geants 

... 


9 

iS 

Head constables 

80 

90 

200 

221 

Constables . • 

620 

681 

957 

1,108 

Chaukiddrs 

84 

84 


7 

Kttral J*olice, 


% 



Paffadars and chaukiddrs 

... 



29,645 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Total expenditure 

32,23,323 

32,75,278 

33 , 45 ,<>84 

38,62,429 


Averaijfe of five years endmgr 1901 

1004 (new 



(old Province). 


Province). 

.Statistics of cognizable 





crime. 





Number of cases reported 


58,229 


85,365 

Number of cases decided 





in the criminal courts . 


3?.39? 


43,313 

Number of cases ending in 





acquittal or discharge . 


6,55a 


12,796 

Number of cases ending 





in conviction 


28,957 


30,517 


M 2 
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TABLE XV 

Jails Statistics, Punjab 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1904. 

Number of Central jails 

a 

3 

4 

3 

Number of District jails 

28 

25 

24 

25’' 

Nitniber of subsidiary 



jails (lock-ups) 

17 

20 

19 

j 6 

Average daily jail popu¬ 
lation :— 

{ a ) Male prisoners: 





In ('entral jails . 


2,906 

6,406 

4,860 

In other jails 

8,645 

8,033 

7,082 

6,885 

{1*) hemale prisoners: 


In Central jails . 



I 

4 

In other jails 

512 

328 

327 

270 

Total 

•2.<>45 

11,357 

13,816 

12,019 1 

Rate of jail mortality 





]»er 1,000 

62.87 

28-26 

26-64 

19-79 

Kx]>enditiire on jail 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

ixiaiiitenaiice . 

7,4 ^.=503 

7.29.383 

8,98,117 

7,59,146 

Cost per jirisoner 

58-10-0 

64-4-0 

65-0-0 

64-13-0 

I*rofits on jail manu- 





factuics . 

1,19,953 

1,97,67s 

1,24,834 

1,09,65s 

Earnings per prisoner . 

10-3-0 

1 

? 

1 

cc 

lO-O 0 

J0-5-0 


* Including female jail at L.ahore. 
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TABLE XVII 

Statistics of Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, and 
Vaccination, Punjah 



•i88i. 

1891. 

1901. 

1904. 

IJospitah, tfc. 

Number of civil hospitals and 





dispensaries .... 

170 

206 

246 

263 

1 Aveiage daily number of — 

1,236 

8,682 




j (rt!) In-patients 

^472 

1,711 

1,924 

21,538 

' (/O OiU-palienls . 

^3,526 

19.897 

Income from— 





{a) (jovernment payments Rs. 

59.724 

48,39’ 

66,144 

59,019 

1 (/?) Local and municipal pay- 


4,06,063 



1 ments . . . Rs. 

2,33.582 

5,05.042 

5,53.765 

(r) Fees, endowments, and 





1 other sources . . Rs. 

2 I .«35 

30,964 

58,749 

88,376 

Exjienditnie on — 

l 63,437 



j h'.stablishment . Rs. 

2,38,612 

3.17,249 

3,46,700 

1 (/^) Medicines, diet, build- 




1 

mgs, &c. . . . Rs. 

1,4^,919 

2\40,36S 

3,18,800 

3,30,507 1 

Lunati( Asylums, 

Number of asylums . 

2 

2 

I 

1 

1 

1 Average daily number of — 

{a\ Criminal lunatics 

40 

^0 

109 

i 

III 1 

iji) Other lunatics . 

273 

27s 

382 

443 , 

, Income from — 



1 (<*) Goveminent j»ayments Rs. 


31,721 

.*^4,289 

60,636 1 

1 (/->) Fees an<l other sources Rs. 

6,284 

19,660 

17,203 

12,666 1 

1 Expenditure on — 


j (ri) J^^stablishment. . Rs. 

16,167 

14,987 

20,376 

28,200 ' 

! (/v) Diet, buildings, &c. Rs. 

21,063 

3 b ,394 

51,116 

45,102 

i 

; Vactination. 

\ Population among whom vaqQ- 





nation w^as carried on . 


19,629,722 

2 o, 734 » 24 S 

629.825 

20,293,834 

632,2401 

Number of successful operations 


653,.'loo 

1 Ratio per i ,ooo of population . 

1 Total cxiienditure on vaccina- 
j tion .... Rs. 

.. 

33-28 

30-3^ 

31*15! 


62,187 

87 , 4.*59 

92,017' 

1 Cost per successful case . As. 

... 

1-7 

*-3 

2-4 




MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, CANALS, AND 

HISTORIC AREAS 

• 

Himalayas, The.—A system of stupendous mountain 
ranges, lying along the northern frontiers of the Indian 
Empire, and containing some of the highest peaks in the 
world. Literally, the name is equivalent to ‘ the abode of Name, 
snow ’ (from the Sanskrit hima^ * frost,’ and dlaya^ ‘ dwclling- 
j)lare ’). To the early geographers the mountains were known 
as Imaus or Ilimaus and Ilemodas; and there is reason to 
believe that these names were applied to the western and 
eastern parts rcs])eclively, the .sources of the Ganges being , 
taken as the dividing line. ‘ Ilemodas ’ represents the San¬ 
skrit Jlimdvata (Prakrit Ifemota), meaning ‘snowy.’ The 
Greeks who accompaniocl Alexander styled the mountains the 
Indian (]!aiicasus. 

Modern writers have sometimes included in the system the Extent of 
Muztagh range, and its extension the Karakoram ; but it is 
now generally agreed that the Indus should be considered the 
north-western limit. From the great peak of Nanga Parbat in 
Kashmir, the Himalayas stretch eastward for tw^enty degrees of 
longitude, in a curve which has been compared to the blade 
of a scimitar, the edge facing the j)lains of India. Barely one- 
third of this vast range of mountains is knowm with any degree 
of acc uracy. I'he Indian Survey department is primarily en¬ 
gaged in supplying administrative needs ; and although every 
effort is made in fulfilling this duty ^ collect information of 
purely scientific interest, much still remains to be done. 

A brief abstract of our knowledge of the Himalayas may he rolitical 
given by shortly describing the political divisions of India 
which include them. On the extreme north-west, more than 
half of the State of KashmIr and Jammu lies in the Him¬ 
alayas, and this portion has been described in some detail 
by Drew in Jammu and Kashmir Territories^ and by Sir W. 
I^awrenee in The Valley of Kashmir, The next section, 
appertaining to the l^unjab and forming the British District of 
Kangra and the group of feudatories known as the Simla Hill 
States, is better known. East of this lies the Kumaun Divi¬ 
sion of the United Provinces, attached to which is the Tehri 
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State. This portion has been surveyed in detail, owing to the 
requirements of the revenue administration, and is also familiar 
from the careful accounts of travellers. For 500 miles the 
State of Nepal occupies the mountains, and is to the present 
day almost a terra incogfitta^ owing to the acquiescence by the 
JJritish Ciovernment in the policy of exclusion adopted by its 
rulers. Our knowledge of the topography of this j^ortion of the 
Himalayas is limited to th^ information obtained during the 
operations of 1816, materials collected by British officials resi¬ 
dent at Katmandu, notably B. H. Hodgson, and the accounts 
of native exi)lorcrs. 'Jlie eastern border of Nepal is formed by 
the State of Sikkim and the Bengal District of Darjeeling, 
which have been graphically described by Sir Joseph Hooker 
and more recently by Mr. Douglas Freshfield. A small wedge 
of 'J’ibetan territory, known as the Chumbi Valley, separates 
Sikkim from Bhutan, which latter has seldom been visited by 
^ Europeans, blast of Bhutan the Himalayas are inhabited 
by savage tribes, with whom no intercourse is possible except 
in the shai)e of punitive expeditions following raids on the 
plains, 'rhus a stretch of nearly 490 miles in the eastern 
portion of the range is imperfectly known. 

Divi'^ions In the western part of the Himalayas, which, as has been 
of range, shown, has been more completely examined than elsewhere, the 
system may be divided into three portions. The central or 
mam axis is the highest, which, starting at Nanga J^arbat on the 
north-west, follows the general direction of the range. Though 
it contains numerous lofty peaks, including Nanda Devi, the 
highest mountain in British India, it is not a true water¬ 
shed. North of it lies another range, here forming the 
boundary between India and Tibet, which shuts off the valley 
of the Indus, and thus may be described as a real water- 
parting. bVom the cer^ral axis, and usually from the peaks in 
It, spurs diverge, with a general south-easterly or south-westerly 
direction, but actually winding to a considerable extent. 
These spurs, which may be called the Outer Himalayas, cease 
with some abruptness at their southern extremities, so that the 
general elevation is 8,000 or 9,000 feet a few miles from the 
plains. Separated from the Outer Himalayas by elevated 
valleys or duns is a lower range known as the Siwaliks, which 
is well marked betw^ecn the Beas and the Ganges, reappears 
to the south of central Kumaun, and is believed to exist in 
Nepal. Although the general character of the Himalayas in 
Nepal is less accurately known, there is reason to suppose that 
it approximates to that of the western ranges. 
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Within the limits of this great mountain chain all varieties Scenery, 
of scenery can be obtained, except the placid charm of level 
country. Luxuriant vegetation clothes the outer slopes, gradu¬ 
ally giving place to more sombre forests. As higher elevations 
are reached, the very desolation of the landscape affects the 
imagination even more than the beautiful scenery left behind. 

It is not surprising that these massive peaks are venerated by 
the Hindus, and are intimately connected with their religion, 
as giving rise to some of the most sacred rivers, as well as 
on account of legendary associations. A recent writer has 
vividly described the impressions of a traveller through the 
foreground of a journey to the snows in Sikkim ’:— 

‘He sees at one glance the shadowy valleys from which 
shining mist-columns rise at noon against a luminous sky, the 
forest ridges, stretching fold b(,‘hind fold in softly undulating 
lines—dotted by the white specks which mark the situation of 
Luddhist monasteries—to the glacier-draped pinnacles and * 
precipices of the snowy range. He passes from the zone of 
tree-ferns, bamboos, orange-groves, and dal forest, through an 
endless colonnade of tall-stemmed magnolias, oaks, and chestnut 
trees, fringed with delidatc orchids and festooned by long 
convolvuluses, to the region of gigantic })ines, junipers, firs, 
and larches. Down each ravine s])arkles a brimming torrent, 
making the ferns and flowers nod as it dashes past them. 

Superb butterflies, black and blue, or flashes of rainbow colours 
that turn at pleasure into exact imitations of dead leaves, the 
fairies of this lavish transformation scene of Nature, sail in and 
out between the sunlight and the gloom. The mountaineer 
jiushes on by a track half buried between the red twisted stems 
of tree-rhododendrons, hung with long weaving lichens, till he 
emerges at last on open sky and the upper pastures—the Alps 
of the Himalaya—fields of flowers: of gentians and edelweiss 
and poppies, w^hich blossom beneath the shining store¬ 
houses of snow that encompass the ice-mailed and fluted 
shoulders of the giants of the range. ?f there arc mountains 
in the world which combine as many beauties as the Sikkim 
Himalayas, no traveller has as yet discovered and described 
them for us.* 

The line of perpetual snow varies from 15,000 to 16,000 feet Snow-line, 
on the southern exposures. In winter, snow generally falls at 
elevations above 5,000 feet in the west, while falls at 2,500 feet 
were twice recorded in Kumaun during the last century. 

Glaciers extend below the region of perpetual snow, descend¬ 
ing to 12,000 or 13,000 feet in Kulu and Lahul, and even 
lower in Kumaun, while in Sikkim they are about 2,000 feet 

^ D. W. Freshfield in The Geographical Joui'nal, vol. xix, p. 453. 
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higher. On the vast storehouse thus formed largely depends 
the prosperity of Northern India, for the great rivers which 
derive their water from the Himalayas have a perpetual supply 
which may diminish in years of drought, but cannot fail 
absolutely to feed the system of canals drawn from them. 

While all five rivers from which the Punjab derives its 
name rise in the Himalayas, the Sutlej alone has its source 
beyond the northern range,-near the head-waters of the Indus 
and T.san-i)0. In the next section are found the sources of 
the Jumna, Ganges, and Kali or Sarda high up in the central 
snowy range, while the Kauriala or Karnali, known lower 
down in its course as the Gogra, rises in Tibet, beyond the 
northern watershed. 'I'he chief rivers of Nepal, the Gandak 
and Kosi, each with seven main affluents, have their birth in 
the Himalayas, which here supply a number of smaller streams 
merging in the larger rivers soon after they reach the plains. 
Little is known of the upper courses of the northern tributaries 
of the Brahmaputra in Assam ; but it seems probable that 
the Dihang, which has been taken as the eastern boundary of 
the Himalayas, is the channel conneGting the Tsan-j)o and the 
] 1 rah ma[ Ultra. 

Passing from east to west the principal peaks are Nanga 
Parbat (26,182) in Kashmir; a peak in Spiti (Kangra District) 
exceeding 23,000 feet, besides three over 20,000; Nanda 
Devi (25,661), Trisul (23,382), Panch Chulhl (22,673), and 
Nanda Kot (22,538)in the United Provinces ; Mount Everest 
(29,002), Devfflagiri (26,826), Gosainthan (26,305) and Kin- 
chinjunga (28,146), W’ith several smaller peaks, in Nepal ; and 
Dongk)a (23,190), wdth-a few rising above 20,000, in Sikkim. 

'I'he most considerable stretch of level ground is the 
beautiful Kashmir Valley, through which flows the Jhelum. 
In length about 84 mi^s, it has a breadth varying from 20 to 
25 miles. El.sew’here steep ridges and comparatively narrow' 
gorges are the rule, the chief exception being the Valley of 
Ne])al, which is an undulating plain about 20 miles from north 
to .south, and 12 to 14 miles in w'idth. Near the city of 
Srinagar is the Dal I^ke, described as one of the most pictur¬ 
esque in the w'orld. Though measuring only 4 miles by 2 J, its 
situation among the mountains, and the natural beauty of its 
banks, combined with the endeavours of the Mughal emperors 
to embellish it, unite to form a scene of great attraction. 
Some miles aw’ay is the larger expanse of water known as the 
Wular Lake, w'hich ordinarily covers 12^ square miles, but in 
years of flood expands to over 100. A number of smaller 
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lakes, some of considerable beauty, are situated in the outer 
ranges in Naini Tal District. In 1903 the Gohna Lake, m 
Garhwal District, was formed by the subsidence of a steep 
hill, rising 4,000 feet above the level of a stream which it 
blocked. 

The geological features of the Himalayas can be conveniently Geology^, 
grouped into three classes, roughly corresponding to the three 
main orographical zones: (i) tilie Tibetan highland zone, 

(2) the zone of snowy peaks and Outer Himalayas, and (3) the 
Sub-Himalayas. 

In the Tibetan highlands there is a fine display of marine 
fossiliferous rocks, ranging in age from Lower Palaeozoic to 
Tertiary. In the zone of the snowy peaks granites and crystal¬ 
line schists are displayed, fringed by a mantle of unfossiliferous 
rocks of old, but generally unknown, age, forming the lower 
hills or Outer Himalayas, while in the Sub-Himalayas the 
rocks arc practically all of Tertiary age, and are derived from * 
the waste of the highlands to the north. 

'Fhe disposition of these rocks indicates the existence of Age and 
a range of some sort since Lower l^alacozoic times, and shows 

Inc r^n^c* 

that the present southern boundary of the marine strata on the 
northern side of the crystalline axis is not far from the original 
shore of the ocean in which these strata were laid down. ThtJ 
older unfossiliferous rocks of the Lower Himalayas on the 
southern side of the main crystalline axis are more nearly in 
agreement with the rocks which have been preserved without 
disturbance in the Indian Peninsula; and even remains of the 
great Gondwana river-formations which include our valuable 
deposits of coal are found in the Darjeeling area, involved in 
the folding movements which in later geological times raised 
the Himalayas to be the greatest among the mountain ranges 
of the world. The Himalayas were ^us marked out in very 
early times, but the main folding took place in the 'I'ertiary 
era. The great outflow of the Deccan trap was followed by 
a depression of the area to the north and west, the sea in 
eocene times spreading itself over Rajputana and the Indus 
valley, covering the Punjab to the foot of the Outer Himalayas 
as far east as the Ganges, at the same time invading on the 
east the area now occupied by Assam. Then followed a rise 
of the land and consequent retreat of the sea, the fresh-water 
deposits which covered the eocene marine strata being involved 
in the movement as fast as they were formed, until the Sub- 
Himalayan zone river-deposits, no older than the pliocene, 

^ By T. H. Holland, Geological Survey of India. 
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became tilted up and even overturned in the great foldings of 
the strata. This final ri.se of the Himalayan range in late 
Tertiary times was accompanied by the movements which 
gave rise also to the Arakan Yoma and the Naga hills on 
the east, and the hills of Baluchistan and Afghanistan on 
the west. 

The rise of the Himalayan range may be regarded as a great 
buckle in the earth’s crusty which raised the great Central 
Asian yilateaii in late 'J'ertiary times, folding over in the Baikal 
region on the north again.st the solid mass of Siberia, and 
curling (jver as a great wave on the south against the firmly 
resisting mass of the Indian Peninsula. 

As an index to the magnitude of this movement within the 
'J erliary era, we find the marine fossil foraminifer, A'ummulites, 
^^hich lived in eocene times in the ocean, now at elevations of 
20,000 feet above sea-level in Zaskar. With the rise of the 
Himalayan belt, there occurred a depression at its southern 
foot, into which the alluvial material brought down from the 
hills has been dropped by the rivers. In miocene times, 
when presumably the Himalayas did QOt possess their present 
elevation, the rivers deyiosited fine sands and clays in this area; 
and as the elevatory process went on, these deposits bec'ame 
tilted u]), while the rivers, attaining greater velocity with their 
increased gradient, brought down coarser material and formed 
conglomerates in pliocene times. These also became elevated 
and cut into by their own rivers, wdiich are still working along 
their old courses, bringing dowui boulders to be deposited at 
the foot of the hills and carrying out the finer material farther 
over the Indo-Ciangetic plain. 

The series of rocks which have thus been formed by the 
rivers, and afterwards raised to form the Sub-Himalayas, are 
known as the Siw\nlik^eries. They are divisible into three 
stages. In the low^est and oldest, distinguished as the Nahan 
stage, the rocks are fine sandstones and red clays without any 
pebbles. In the middle stage, strings of pebbles are found 
w'ith the sandstones, and these become more abundant towards 
the top, until we reach the c'onglomerates of the upper stage. 
Along the w’hole length of the Himalayas these Siwalik rocks 
are cut off from the older rock systems of the higher hills by 
a great reversed fault, w^hich started in early Siwalik times and 
develoj)ed as the folding movements raised the mountains and 
involved in its rise the deposits formed along the foot of the 
range. The Siwalik strata never extended north of this great 
boundary fault, but the continued rise of the mountains affected 
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these deposits, and raised them up to form the outermost zone 
of hills. 

The upper stage of the Siwalik series is famous on account 
of the rich collection of fossil vertebrates which it contains. 

Among these there are forms related to the miocene mammals 
of Europe, some of which, like the hippopotamus, are now 
unknown in India but have relatives in Africa. Many of the 
mammals now characteristic of India were represented by 
individuals of much greater size and variety of species in 
Siwalik times. 

Tlie unfossiliferous rocks which form the Outer Himalayas Unfossil- 
are of unknown age, and may possibly belong in part to the 
unfossiliferous rocks of the Peninsula, like the Vindhyans and Outer 
the Cuddapahs. Conspicuous among these rocks are the 
dolomitic limestones of Jaunsar and Kumaun, the probable 
equivalents of the similar rocks far away to the east at Buxa 
in the Duars. With these a series of purple quartzites and 
basic lava-flow is often associated. In the Simla area the un- 
fossilifcrous rocks have been traced out with considerable 
detail; and it has been shown that quartzites, like those of 
Jaunsar and Kumaun, are overlaid by a system of rocks which 
has been referred to the carbonaceous system on account of 
the black carbonaceous slates which it includes. The only 
example known of pre-dertiary fossiliferous rocks south of the 
snowy range in the Himalayas occurs in south-west Garhwal, 
where there are a few fragmentary remains of mesozoic fossils 
of marine origin. 

The granite rocks, which form the core of the snowy range The crys- 
and in places occur also in the Lower Himalayas, are igneous 
rocks which may have been intruded at different periods in the 
history of the range. They are fringed with crystalline schists, 
in which a progressive metamorphism^s shown from the edge 
of granitic rock outwards, and in the^inner zone the granitic 
material and the pre-existing sedimentary rock have become 
so intimately mixed that a typical banded gneiss is produced. 

The resemblance of these gneisses to the well-known gneisses 
of Archaean age in the Peninsula and in other parts of the 
world led earlier observers to suppose that the gneissose rocks 
of the Central Himalayas* formed an Archaean core, against 
which the sediments were subsequently laid down. But as we 
now know for certain that both granites, such as we have in the 
Himalayas, and banded gneisses may be much younger, even 
Tertiary in age, the mere composition and structure give no 
clue to the age of the crystalline axis. The position of the 
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granite rock is probably dependent on the development of low- 
pressure areas during the process of folding, and there is thus 
a prima facie reason for supposing that much of the igneous 
material became injected during the Tertiary period. With 
the younger intrusions, however, there are probably remains of 
injections which occurred during the more ancient movements, 
and there may even be traces of the very ancient Archaean 
gneisses; for wc know that pebbles of gneisses occur in the 
Cambrian conglomerates of the Tibetan zone, and these imply 
the existence of gneissose rocks exjiosed to the atmosphere in 
neighbouring highlands. The gneissose granite of the Central 
Himalayas must have consolidated under great pressure, with 
a thick superincumbent envelope of sedimentary strata; and 
their exposure to the atmosphere thus implies a long period of 
effectual erosion by w^eathering agents, which have cut down 
the softer sediments more easily and left tlie more resisting 
masses of crystalline rocks to form the highest peaks in the 
range. Excellent illustrations of the relationshij) of the 
gneissose granites to the rocks into which they have been 
intruded are displayed in the Dhaola Dhar in Kulfi, in the ("hor 
J’eak in Garhwal, and in the* Darjeeling region east of Nepal. 

]5eyond the snowy range in the Tibetan zone we have a 
remarkable display of fossiliferous rocks, which alone would 
ha\'e been enough to make the Himalayas famous in the 
geologic'al world. The boundary between Tibetan territory 
and Spiti and Kumaun has been the area most exhaustively 
studied by the Geological Survey. The rocks exposed in this 
zone include de])osits which range in age from Cambrian to 
Tertiary. 'J'he oldest fossiliferous system, distinguished as the 
Hainianta (‘snow-covered’) system, includes some 3,000 feet 
of the usual sedimentary types, wdth fragmentary fossils which 
indicate Cambrian and^.Silurian affinities. Above this system 
there are re])resentativcs of the Devonian and Carboniferous 
of hairope, followed by a conglomerate which marks a great 
stratigraphical break at the beginning of Permian times in 
Northern India. Above the conglomerate comes one of the 
most remarkably complete succession of sediments known, 
ranging from Permian, without a sign of disturbance in the 
I)rocess of sedimentation, throughout the whole Mesozoic 
ej)och to the beginning of Tertiary times. The highly fos- 
siWicTous cWactei oi some oi ti\e ^oimaUons m l\\\s greal \i\\e 
ihe PyoAwrh/.? iJhiJles anh {he 

f'nmnd to the palaeontologist. 

Jhe iirc^at Kura^ian saa distinguished by the name * Thctys, ’ 
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Mesozoic times, became driven back by the physical revolution 
which began early in Tertiary times, when the folding move¬ 
ments gave rise to the modern Himalayas. As relics of this 
ocean have been discovered in Burma and China it will not be 
surprising to find, when the ground is more thoroughly ex¬ 
plored, that highly fossiliferous rocks are preserved also in the 
Tibetan zone beyond the snowy ranges of Nepal and Sikkim. 

Of the minerals of value, graphite has been recorded in the Economic 
Kumaun Division; coal occurs frequently amongst the Num- 
mulitic (eocene) rocks of the foot-hills and the Gondwana strata 
of Darjeeling District; bitumen has been found in small 
(luantities in Kumaun; stihnite, a sulphide of antimony, 
occurs associated with ores of zinc and lead in well-defined 
lodes in Lahul; gold is (obtained in most of the rivers, and 
affords a small and precarious living for a few washers ; copper 
occurs very widely disseminated and sometimes forms distinct 
lodes of value in the slaty series south of the snowy range, as 
in the Kulu, Kumaun, and Darjeeling areas; ferruginous 
schists sometimes rich in iron occur under similar geological 
conditions, as in Kangra and Kumaun; sapphires of considerable 
value have been obtained in Zilskar and turquoises from the 
central highlands ; salt is being mined in quantity from near 
the boundary of the Tertiary and older rocks in the State of 
Mancli; borax and salt are obtained from lakes beyond the 
'I'ibetan border; slate-cjuarrying is a flourishing industry along 
the southern slopes of the Dhaola Dhar in Kangra District; 
mica of poor quality is extracted from the pegmatites of Kulu ; 
and a few other minerals of little value, besides building- 
stones, are obtained in various places. A small trade is 
developed, too, by selling the fossils from the Spiti shales as 
sacred objects. 

I'he general features of the great vai?ety in vegetation have Botany, 
been illustrated in the quotation from Mr. Freshfield’s descrip¬ 
tion of Sikkim. These variations are naturally due to an 
increase in elevation, and to the decrease in rainfall and 
humidity passing from south to north, and from east to west. 

The tropical zone of dense forest extends up to about 6,500 feet 
in the east, and 5,000 feet in the west. In the Eastern 
Himalayas orchids are numerically the predominant order of 
flowering plants; while in Kumaun about 62 species, both 
epiphytic and terrestrial, have been found. A temperate zone 
succeeds, ranging to about 12,000 feet, in which oaks, pines, 
and tree-rhododendrons are conspicuous, with chestnut, maple. 
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magnolia, and laurel in the east. Where rain and mist are not 
excessive, as for example in Kulu and Kumaun, European 
fruit trees (api)les, pears, apricots, and peaches) have been 
naturalized very successfully, and an important crop of potatoes 
is obtained in the west. Above about 12,000 feet the forests 
become thinner. Birch and willow mixed with dwarf rhodo¬ 
dendrons continue for a time, till the open pasture land is 
reached, which is richly adorned in the summer months with 
brilliant Alpine species of flowers. Contrasting the western 
with the eastern section we find that the former is far less rich, 
though it has been better explored, while there is a preponder¬ 
ance of European species. A fuller account of the botanical 
features of the Himalayas will be found in Vol. I, chap. iv. 

To obtain a general idea of the fauna of the Himalayas it is 
sufficient to consider the whole system as divided into two 
tracts; namely, the area in the lower hills where forests can 
flourish, and the area above the forests. The main charac¬ 
teristics of these tracts have been summarized by the late 
Dr. W. T. Blanford^ In the forest area the fiuina differs 
markedly from that of the Indian Teninsula stretching away 
from the base of the hills. It does not contain the so-called 
Aryan element of mammals, birds, and reptiles which are related 
to Ethiopian and Holarctic genera, and to the pliocene Siwalik 
fauna, nor does it include the Dravidian element of reptiles 
and batrachians. On the other hand, it includes the follow'- 
ing animals whic h do not occur in the Peninsula—Mammals : 
the families Simiidae, Procyonidae, 'Palpidae, and Spalacidac, 
and the sub-family Oymnurinae, besides numerous genera, such 
as Prionodon^ Helictis^ Afxtotiyx^ Athei’ura^ Nemorhaedus^ and 
Cemas, Birds: the fixmilies Eurylaemidae, Indicatoridae, and 
Heliornithidae, and the sub-family Paradoxornithinae. Reptiles: 
Platysternidae and Anguidae. Batrachians: Dyscophidae, 
Hylidae, Pelobatidac,^ and Salamandridae. Compared w'ith 
the Peninsula, the fauna of the forest area is poor in reptiles 
and batrachians. 

‘ It also contains but few peculiar genera of mammals and 
birds, and almost all the peculiar types that do occur have 
Holarctic affinities. 'Phe Oriental element in the fauna is 
very richly repiresented in the Eastern Himalayas and gradu¬ 
ally diminishes to the westward, until in Kashmir and farther 
west it ceases to be the principal constituent. These facts are 
consistent with the theory that the Oriental constituent of the 

' * The Distribution of Vertebrate Animals in India, Ceylon, and Burma/ 
Froccedings^ Royal Society^ vol. Ixvii, p. 484. 
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Himalayan fauna, or the greater portion of it, has migrated 
into the mountains from the eastward at a comparatively 
recent period. It is an important fact that this migration 
appears to have been from Assam and not from the Penin- 
sula of India.' 

Dr. Blanford suggested that the explanation was to be found 
in the conditions of the glacial epoch. When the spread of 
snow and ice took place, the tropicjal fauna, which may at that 
time have resembled more closely that of the Peninsula, was 
forced to retreat to the base of the mountains or perished. 

At such a time the refuge afforded by the Assam Valley and 
the hill ranges south of it, with their damp, sheltered, forest- 
clad valleys, would be more secure than the open plains of 
Northern India and the drier hills of the country south 
of these. As the cold epoch passed away, the Oriental fauna 
re-entered the Himalayas from the east. 

Above the forests the Himalayas belong to the Tibetan , 
sub-region of the Holarctic region, and the fauna differs from 
that of the Indo-Malay region, 44 per cent, of the genera 
recorded from the Tibetan tract not being found in the Indo- 
Malay region. During the glacial epoch the Holarctic forms 
apparently survived in great numbers. 

Owing to the rugged nature of the country, which makes People, 
travelling difficult and does not invite immigrants, the 
inhabitants of the Himalayas present a variety of ethnical 
types which can hardly be summarized briefly. Two common 
features extending over a large area may be referred to. From 
Ladakh in Kashmir to Bhutan arc found races of Indo- 
Chinese type, speaking dialects akin to Tibetan and profess¬ 
ing Buddhism. In the west these features are confined to the 
higher ranges ; but in Sikkim, Darjeeling, and Bhutan they are 
found much nearer the plains of India. Excluding Burma, 
this tract of the Himalayas is the only portion of India in 
which Buddhism is a living religion. As in Tibet, it is largely 
tinged by the older animistic beliefs of the people. Although 
the Muhammadans made various determined efforts to con¬ 
quer the hills, they were generally unsuccessful, yielding rather 
to the difficulties of transport and climate than to the forces 
brought against them by the scanty though brave population 
of the hills. In the twelfth century a Tartar horde invaded 
Kashmir, but succumbed to the rigours of the snowy passes. 
Subsequently a Tibetan soldier of fortune seized the supreme 
power and embraced Islam. Late in the fourteenth century 
the Muhammadan ruler of the country, Sultan Sikandar, 
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pressed-his religion by force on the people, and in the pro¬ 
vince of Kashmir proper 94 per cent, of the total are now 
Muhammadans. Baltistan is also inhabited chiefly by 
Muhammadans, but the proportion is much less in Jammu, 
and beyond the Kashmir State Islam has few followers. 
Hinduism becomes an important religion in Jammu, and is 
predominant in the southern portions of the Himalayas within 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. It is the religion of 
the ruling dynasty in Nepal, where, however, Buddhism is 
of almost equal strength. East of Nepal Plindus are few. 
Where Hinduism prevails, the language in common use, 
known as Pahari, presents a strong likeness to the languages 
of RaJ[)utana, thus confirming the traditions of the higher 
classes that their ancestr^rs migrated from the plains of India. 
In Nepal the languages spoken are more varied, and Newari, 
the ancient state language, is akin to Tibetan. I'he Mongolian 
element in the population is strongly marked in the east, but 
towards the west has been pushed back into the higher portion 
of the ranges. In Kumaun arc found a few shy ])eople living 
in the recesses of the jungles, and having little intercourse with 
their more civilized neighbours. Tribes which appear to be 
akin to these are found in Nepal, but little is known about 
them. North of Assam the j)eople arc of Tibelo-Burman 
origin, and are styled, ])assing from west to east, the Akas, 
Dallas, Miris, and Abors, the last name signifying ‘unknown 
savages.’ ("olonel Dalton has described these people in his 
ILtJmolog)' of Bengal, 

From the coimnercial ])oint of view the agricultural products 
of the Himalayas, with few exceptions, are of little importance. 
The chief food-grains cultivated arc, in the outer ranges, rice, 
wheat, barley, marua, and amaranth. In the hot, moist valleys, 
chillies, turmeric, and ginger are grown. At higher levels 
potatoes have become an important crop in Kumaun ; and, as 
already mentioned, in Kulu and Kumaun European fruits 
have been successfully naturalized, including apples, pears, 
cherries, and strawberries. "I'wo crops are obtained in the 
lower hills ; but cultivation is attended by enormous difficulties, 
owing to the necessity of terracing and clearing land of stones, 
while irrigation is only practicable by long channels winding 
along the hill sides from the nearest suitable stream or spring. 
As the snowy ranges are approached wheat and buckwheat, 
grown during the summer months, are the principal crops, and 
<)nly one harvest in the year can be obtained. Tea gardens 
were successfully e.stablished in Kumaun during the first half 
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of the nineteenth century, but the most important gardens are 
now situated in Kangra and Darjeeling. ‘ In the latter District 
cinchc na is grown for the manufacture of quinine and cinchona 
febrifuge. 

The most v aluable forests are found in the Outer Himalayas, Forests, 
yielding a number of timber trees, among which may be men- 
ticjned sal, slasham {Dalbergia Sissoo), and lu/i {Cedre/a Toona), 

Higher up are found the deodar md various kinds of pine, 
which are also extracted wherever means of transport can be 
devised. In the Eastern Himalayas w'ild rubber is collected 
by the hill tribes already mentioned, and brought for sale to 
the Districts of the Assam Valley. 

Communications within the hills are naturally difficult. Rail- Means of 
w’ays have hitherto been constructed only to three places in the commnni- 
oiTtcr hills : Jammu in the Kashmir State, Simla in the Punjab, 
and Darjeeling in Bengal. Owing to the steepness of the hill¬ 
sides and the instability of the strata composing them, these ^ 

lines have been costly to build and maintain. A more ambi¬ 
tious project is now being carried out to connect the Kashmir 
Valley with the i)lains, motive power being supplied by elec¬ 
tricity to be generated by the Jhelum river. The princii)al 
road practicable for wheeled traffic is also in Kashmir, leading 
from Rawalpindi in the plains through Murree and Baramula 
to Srinagar. Other cart-roads have been made connecting 
w’ith the plains the hill stations of Dharmsfila, Simla, Chak- 
rata, Mussoorie, Dalhousie, NainI Tal, and Rnnikhet. In the 
interior the roads are merely bridle paths. 1'he great rivers 
flowing in deep gorges are crossed by suspension bridges made 
of the rudest materials, l^he sides consist of canes and twisted 
fibres, and the footw^ay may be a single bamboo laid on hori¬ 
zontal canes supported by ropes attached to the sides. These 
frail constructions, oscillating from side to side under the tread 
of the traveller, are crossed writh perUct confidence by the 
natives, even when bearing heavy loads. On the more fre¬ 
quented paths, such as the pilgrim road from Hardwar up the 
valley of the Ganges to the holy shrines of Badrinath and 
Kedarnath, more substantial bridges have been constructed 
by Government, and the roads are regularly repaired. Sheep 
and, in the higher tracts, yaks and crosses between the yak 
and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of burden. The trade 
with Tibet is carried over lofty passes, the difficulties of which 
have not yet been ameliorated by engineers. Among these 
the following may be mentioned: the Kangwa La (15,500 
feet) on the Hindustan-Tibet road through Simla; the Mana 
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(18,000 feet), Niti (16,570 feet), and Balcha Dhura in Garhwal; 
the Anta Dhura (17,270 feet), I^mpiya Dhura {18,000 feet), 
and Lipu Lekh (16,750) in Almora; and the Jelep La 
(14,390) in Sikkim. 

[More detailed information about the various portions of 
the Himalayas will be found in the articles on the political 
divisions referred to above. An admirable summary of the 
orography of the Himalayas is contained in Lieut.-Col. H. H. 
Godwin Austen’s presidential address to the Geographical 
Section of the British Association in 1883 {Proceedings, Royal 
Geographical Society^ 1383, p. 610; and 1884, pp. 83 and 
112, witli a map). Fuller accounts of the botany, geology, 
and fauna are given in E. F. Atkinson’s Gazetteer of the 
Himalayati Districts in the North- Western [United] Provinces^ 
3 vols. (1882-6). Sec also General Strachey’s ‘Narrative of a 
Journey to Manasarowar,’ GeographicalJournal^ vol. xv, p. 150. 
More recent works are the Kdngra District Gazetteer (Lahore, 
1899), C. A. Sherring, Western Tibet and tJw British Borderland 
(1906); and D. W. Fresh field, Round Kangchenjunga (1903), 
which contains a full bibliography for the Eastern Himalayas. 
An account of the Himalayas by officers of the Survey of India 
and the Geological department is under preparation.] 

Siwalik Hills (‘ belonging to Siva ’).—A range of hills in 
Northern India, running parallel to the Himalayas for about 
200 miles from the Beas to the Ganges; a similar formation 
east of the Ganges separates the Path, Patkol, and Kotah Duns 
(valleys) from the outer range of the Himalayas as far as 
Kaladhilngf, where it merges into them, and is believed to 
reappear still farther east in Nepal. In the United Provinces 
the Siwaliks lie between the Jumna and Ganges, sei)arating 
Saharanpur District from Dehra Dun, while in the Punjab they 
cross the Sirmur (Na^an) State and Ambala and Hoshiarpur 
Districts. I’his part of the range is irregular and pierced by 
several rivers, of which the Ghaggar on the w^est is the largest. 
West of the Ghaggar the hills run like a wall, separating Ambala 
from the long narrow valley of the Sirsa river in Nalagarh State, 
until they are cut through by the Sutlej at Rupar. Thence the 
range runs with a more northerly trend through Hoshiarpur, 
where it terminates near the Beas valley in a mass of undulating 
hills. Beyond the Sutlej there is merely a broad table-land, at 
first enclosed by sandy hillocks, but finally .spreading into minor 
spurs. The southern face, in the United Provinces, rises 
abruptly from the plains and is scored by the bare stony beds 
of the watercourses which rush down in the rains. On the 
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northern side is a more gentle descent into the elevated valley 
of Dehra Dun, which separates this range from the Himalayas. 
The greatest height does not exceed 3,500 feet, and the range 
is about ten miles broad. A road from Saharanpur to Dehra 
crosses these hills by the Mohan Pass, but has lost its impor¬ 
tance since railway communication was opened through the 
eastern termination near the Ganges. Geologically, the Siwaliks 
are separated from the Outer Himala^’as by a continuous reversed 
fault. 'I'hey contain Tertiary strata consisting of fresh-water 
dej)Osits, celebrated for the fossil remains found in them and 
described by Falconer and Cautley. The lower hills arc thickly 
clothed with Si7/ {S/iorea ro/^us^a) and sain {Terminalia tomen- 
iosa\ while on the higher peaks a cooler climate allows pines 
to flourish. Wild elephants are found, and also tigers, sloth 
bears, leopards, hyenas, various kinds of deer, and hog. The 
term ‘ Siwnlik ’ has been applied by Muhammadan writers to 
the area lying south of the hills as far as Hansi, and also to 
the Himalayas. 

'[Falconer and Cautley, Fauna Afitup/a Swalensis (1846- 

9 - 66 ).] 

Salt Range.—Dili system in the Jhelum, Shahpur, and 
Miflnwali Districts of the Punjab, deriving its name from its 
extensive dcpc^sits of rock-salt, and extending from 32° 41' to 
32° 56' N. and 71® 42' to 73® E. It was known to the ancient 
historians as the Makhialah hills and the Koh-i-Jud. The 
main chain commences in the lofty hill of Chail, 3,701 feet 
above sea level, which is formed by the convergence of three 
spurs cropping up from the Jhelum river, and divided from 
the Himalayan outliers only by the intervening river valley. 
The most northern of these .spurs rises abruptly from the river 
bank at Sultanpur, and runs nearly parallel with the Jhelum at 
a distance of 25 miles, till it joins main chain after a 
course of 40 miles. It bears the local name of the Nlli hills. 
'J'he second sj)ur, known as the Rohtas range, runs half-way 
between the Nlli hills and the river, parallel with both. It 
contains the fort of Rohtas, and the hill of Tilla in Jhelum 
District, 3,242 feet above sea-level. The third or Pabbi .spur 
rises south of the Jhelum, dips for a while on approaching the 
river valley, and rises once more on the northern bank till it 
finally unites with the two other chains in the central peak of 
Chail. "i'hence the united range runs westward in two parallel 
ridges, till it culminates in the Sakk.sar hill, on which are the 
summer head-quarters of Shahpur, Attock, and Mianwali Dis¬ 
tricts, 5,010 feet above sea-level. Between these lines of hills, 
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and topped by their highest summits, lies an elevated and 
fertile table-land, picturesquely intersected by ravines and 
peaks. In the midst nestles the beautiful lake of Kallar 
Kahar. The streams which take their rise in the table-land, 
however, become brackish before reaching the lowlands. 
From Jhelum District the Salt Range stretches inio Shahpur 
and Mianwali. The long spur which projects into Shahpur 
terminates in the hill of Sakesar, and comprises a number of 
separate rock-bound alluvial basins, the largest of which, the 
Siin and Khabbakki valleys, occui>y the northern half, while 
the south consists of a broken country, cut up into tiny glens 
and ravines by a network of limestone ridges and connecting 
spurs. Jn the northern portion of the range, the drainage 
gathers into small lakes, and trees stud the face of the country; 
but southward, the streams flow through barren and stony 
gorges, interspersed with detached masses of rock, and covered 
with the stunted alkaline plants which grow on soil impreg¬ 
nated with salt. The Mianwali portion of the range runs 
north-westward towards the Indus, which it meets at Mari, 
o[)posite Kalabagh, and rising agaia on the western side is 
continued in the Khattak-Maidani hills. The seenery through¬ 
out the range is rugged and often sublime, but wanting 
in softness and beauty. In many parts it becomes simply 
barren and uninviting. 

The beds of salt, from which the range derives its name, 
occur in tlie shape of solid rock on the slopes of this tabki- 
land, and form the largest known deposits in the world. Tlie 
mineral is quarried at the Mayo Mines, in the neighbemrhood 
of tile village of Khewra, a few miles north-east of Find 
Dadan Khan in Jhelum District, at NuRruR in Jhelum, at 
Wakcha in Sliahpur, and at Kalabagh in Mianwali District. 
C"oal also occurs in thf^ Salt Range both in oolite and I'ertiary 
strata : the former at Kalabagh, and the latter between Jalalpur 
and Find Dadan Khan. It is of inferior quality, however, con¬ 
sisting of a brown lignite, difficult to burn and yielding a large 
pro])ortion of ash. Besides salt and coal, other valuable 
minerals occur in these liills. 

Few areas in India are of greater geological interest than the 
Salt Range, the sedimentary rocks in which have yielded fossils 
ranging from Cambrian to Tertiary, while the deposits of rock- 
salt constitute one of the most difficult problems with which 
the Indian geologist has to deal. A striking feature of the 
sedimentary beds is their marked variation in different parts 
of the range, and no single section affords a representative 
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sequence. The following list of formations is compiled from 
a large number of sections seen in different localities :— 


(.'onglomerates and sandstones (Siwalik) 

Sandstone and red clay (Nahan or lower Siwalik) . 

Unconformit}'. 

Niimmulitic limestone, underlain l>y shale, sand- 
sUmc, and coal ....... 

Unconforniity. « 

\\ bitish sandstone ....... 

Daik shales and limestone, with nmni'>nites and 
helemnites ....... 

Unconformity. 

l.imestone with ceratites (upper cer.it:te limestone) 
Sandstone do. (ceratite sandstone) . 

Marl do. (ceratite mail). 

Idmestone do. (lower ceratite limestone) 

1 .imestone with ammonites an<l brachiojiod^ (Chidru 
^n oup, or upper Prodiictus limestone) . 
l.imestone with Xenaspis and brachiopods (Viigal 
fjroup, or middle Prodiictus limestone) 

Sandstone with brachiojiods (^Amb gioiij., 01 lower 
Productus beds) . 

Lavender clay 
Sjicckled sandstone 
Olive sandstone 
IjOiiUler-bed . 

Unconformit). 

.Sandstone wnth pseudomorplis* 
pseudomorph yonc) 

Mairnesian sandstone .... 

Shales witli obolus and Inlobites 

Purple sandstone ..... 

Red salt marl, with rock-salt and p^nm 


aflei salt (Salt 


I Upper Tertiary. 

I Lower Tertiary. 

Low'( r Cretaceous. 
I Jurassic. 

I Lowei Trias. 
Ujiper l*ermian. 


Lower Permian, 

|. jieihajis, in pait. 
Upper CaiLoniferous*. 


Y Cambrian. 


' } Age unknown. 


[The following publications of the freological Survey of India 
may be consulted : Records, vols. \i\, pt. 2 ; xxiv, pts. 1 and 4; 
xxv, pt. 1 ; AleiJioirs, vols. xiv, xvii, pt. 2; Palaeonto/oj^ia hdktiy 
Series xiii, vol.s. i, pts. 1-7 ; iv, ])ts. 1-2 - and New Series i, pt. i. 
Also A^ei/es Jalirbuch fur Afhteralo^e^ie^Grc., 1896, Bd. ii, p. 61 ; 
and 1901, Bd. xiv, p. 369.] 

Jumna (Yamuna ; the JDiamouna of Ptolemy, Jojnanes of 
Pliny, and Jobares of Arrian).—A great river of Northern India. 
Rising in the Tehrl State (31° i' N., 78° 27' E.), eight miles 
west of the lofty mountain Bandarpunch (20,731 feet), it flows 
past the sacred shrine of Jamnotrl, and winds through the Outer 
Himalayas for eighty miles, receiving a few small streams. At 
the point where it ''passes into the Dun, the valle)' between the 
Himalayas and the Siwaliks, it receives the Tons, which is there 
the larger stream. Its course now runs south-west for 22 
miles, dividing the Kiarda Dun (Punjab) from Dehra Dun 
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(United Provinces); two large affluents, the Giri from Sirmur 
on the west and the Asan from Dehra on the east, join it here. 
The Jumna i>ierces the Siwaliks 95 miles from its source, 
at Khara, and divides Ambala and Karnal l^istricts in the 
l*unjab from Saharanpur and Muzaffarnagar in the United 
l*rovinces. It is a large river at Fai/iibad, where it gives off 
the Western and Eastern Jumna Canals. Near BidhaulT 
in Muzaffarnagar it turns due south, and runs in that direction 
for 80 miles, dividing Meerut District from the Punjab, till 
It reaches Delhi. Ten miles below Delhi it gives off the Agra 
Canai. from its western bank at Okhla. It then turns south¬ 
east for 27 miles to Dankaur, when it again resumes a 
southerly course. In this portion it receives on the east the 
Kotha Nadi and the JJindan, and on the west the Sabi Nadi, 
lielow Delhi tl’ie river forms the boundary between Gurgaon 
District in the Punjab and Ilulandshahr and Aligarh Districts 
in the United Provinces. It then enters Muttra and, crossing 
it, turns east till the borders of Agra are reached. 'J'hroughout 
its course in this District, wdiere it receives the Ban(;an(;a, 
and also in Ktawah, it winds in a remarkable manner, its bed 
lying deep between high banks which are furrowed by steep 
ravines. Just before Jalaun Distric t is reached the great river 
Chamijal from Rajputana joins it, and the Jumna then divides 
the three Districts of Cawnpore, Fatehimr, and Allahabad from 
Jrdaun, Hamirpur, and Banda. In (Cawnpore District the 
Sengar, and in 3 \itehi)ur the Non and Rind, flow into it; close 
to Hannri)ur it receives the Betwa, and in lianda District 
the Ken. It finally falls into the GANciES below Allaliabad, 
860 miles frcjiii its source. 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer course 
in the United J’rovinces than the Ganges; but it is not so large 
or important a stream, and does not carry as much water as is 
reciuired by the canals feken from it. The supply is therefore 
increased from the (Ganges by means of the cut into the 
Hindan ; and the Irrigation Commission (1901) recently 
proposed to make more water from the Ganges available by 
increasing the supply of the Dower Ganges C'anal through a cut 
from the Sarda. The Jumna supjilies drinking-water to the 
cities of Agra and ..Allahabad, which possesses, when fresh, 
special virtue in destroying the enteric microbe. It is crossed 
by railway bridges near Sansawa in Saharanpur, at Delhi, Muttra, 
Agra, Kalpi (2,626 feet in width), and Allahabad (3,230 feet). 
The breadth of water-surface in the dry season varies from 
2,600 feet at Okhla and 1,500 feet at Kalpi to 2,200 feet at 
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Allahabad. The discharge in flood at Okhla is about 41,000 
cubic feet per second, but this dwindles away to less than 200 
in the dry season. The Jumna drains a total area of about 
118,000 square miles. 

The traffic on the Jumna was formerly of some importance, 
and large sums were spent in clearing away reefs of kankar 
(nodular limestone) and conglomerate in Etawah l^istrict. 
Before the opening of the East Ipdian Railway, much cotton 
grown in Bundelkhand was sent down the river from Kalpi. 
At f)resent timber is carried down the upper portion, and stone 
and grain in the lower courses. The principal towns on or near 
its bank are : ]^elhi in the Punjab; and Baghj)at, Mat, Brinda- 
ban, Muttra, Mahaban, Agra, Flrozabad, Batesar, Etawah, 
Kalpi, Hamir])ur, and Allahabad in the United Provinces. 

Chautang. —River in the Ambfila and Karnal Districts 
of the Punjab, rising in the plains a few miles south of the 
SakaswatI, to which it runs parallel for a distance. Near 
Balchhapar tlie two rivers apparently unite in the sands, but 
reappear in two distinct channels farther down, the Chautang 
running parallel to the Jumna, and then turning westward to¬ 
wards Hansi and Plissar. The bed in this t)art of its course 
affords a channel for the Hissar branch of the \\ cstern Jumna 
Canal, 'i'races of tlie deserted waterway are visible as far as 
the Ghaggak, which it formerly joined scaiie miles below 
Bhatnair, after a course of about 260 miles ; but the stream is 
now entirely diverted into the canal. In former days it lost 
itself in the sand, like others of the smaller cis-Sutlej rivers. 
Some authorities consider that the Chautang was originally 
an artificial channel. Cultivation extends along its banks in a 
few- isolated patches, but for the most part a fringe of dense 
jungle lines its course. 

Saraswati. —River of the Punjab^rising in Sirmur State 
close to the borders of Ambala District It debouches on the 
plains at Adh Badri, a place held sacred by all Hindus. A 
few miles farther on it disaj)pears in the sand, but comes up 
again about three miles to the south at the village of Bhawani- 
pur. At Balchhapar it again vanishes for a short distance, but 
emerges once more and flows on in a south-westerly direction 
across Karnal, until it joins the Ghaggar in Patiala territory 
after a course of about no miles. A District canal takes off 
from it near Pehowa in Karnal District. The word Saraswati, 
the feminine of Saraswat, is the Sanskrit form of the Zend 
Haragaiti (Arachosia) and means ‘rich in lakes.’ The name 
was probably given to the river by the Aryan invaders in 
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memory of the Haragaiti of Arachosia, the modern Helmand 
in Seistan. 

Ghaggar. —A river of Northern India. It rises on the 
lower slopes of the Himalayas in the Native State of Sirmur, 
in 30° 4' N. and 77° 14' E. J’assing within three miles of 
Ambala town and touching British territory, it traverses the 
Native State of Patiala, wliere it receives the Saraswati, enters 
Hissar District, and finally loses itself in Bikaner territory near 
Hanumangarh, formerly called Bhatnair. The river was once 
an affluent of the Indus, the dry bed of the old channel being 
still traceable. It is not a perennial stream, but depends on 
the monsoon rainfall for its supply. At present every village 
through which the stream passes in its upper course diverts a 
\iortion of its waters for irrigation, and no less than r0,000 
acres in Ambala District alone are supplied from this source, 
'rhe dams thus erected check the course of the stream, while 
the consequent dcjiosit of silt, greatly facilitated by the dams, 
has permanently diminished the power of the water to force its 
way across the dead level of the Karnal or Patiala plains. 
Near Jakhal station on the Southern Punjab Railway a Dis¬ 
trict canal, the Rangoi, takes off fron-i the main stream, and 
irrigates an average of 12,000 acres annually. The Bikaner 
Darbar constantly complained that the dams constructed in 
Hissar District prevented the water of the river from entering 
their territory ; and in 1896 it was decided to construct a weir 
at the lower end of the Dhanur lake at Otii, which supplies 
two canals, one on the north and the other on the south bank. 
'The work was completed at a cost of 6 lakhs, of which the 
Bikaner State contributed nearly half. 7 'he two canals are 
nearly 95 miles in length (51J miles in Bikaner and about 43^ 
in British territory), and have more than 23 miles of distribu¬ 
taries. I’hey form the^ost important irrigation works in the 
Bikaner State, and have supplied about 10,000 acres annually 
since 1897-8. 

The Ghaggar water, in or near the hills, when used for 
drinking, j)roduccs disastrous results, causing fever, enlarged 
spleen, and goitre; families are indeed said to die out in the 
fourth generation, and the villages along its banks are greatly 
under-populated. Only the prospect of obtaining exceptional 
returns for their labours can induce cultivators to settle in such 
an unhealthy region. During the lower portion of its course 
in Hissar District the bed of the river is dry from November to 
June, and yields excellent crops of wheat and rice. Even in 
the rains the water-supply is very capricious, and from time 
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to time it fails entirely except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the hills. 

Sutlej {Sailaj ; the Zaradros of Ptolemy and Arrian; the 
Sittudri or Saiadru of the Vedas ; ‘ flowing in a thousand 
channels ^).—One of the ‘ five rivers ’ of the Punjab from 
which the Province derives its name. Rising near the more 
westerly of the Manasarowar Lakes in Tibet in 30° 20' N. and 
81° 25' K., at a height of 15,20© feet, the Sutlej flows in a 
north-westerly direction along the southern slopes of the Kailas 
mountains to tlie Chinese frontier out\)Ost at Shipki. Here its 
elevation is 10,000 feet above the sea. Thence turning south¬ 
west by south it enters the Kanawar valley in Bashahr State, 
receiving the waters of the Li or river of Spiti near Dahlang. 
Its course in Kanawar is 80 miles. After leaving that valley it 
flows west-south-west through deep gorges in the hills, sepa¬ 
rating the Saraj tahsll C)f Kulii and Mandi State on the north 
from the Simla Hill States on the south. In this reach lie 
Rampur, the capital of Bashahr, and Bilaspur town. Then 
winding through Bilaspur State the Sutlej enters the Jaswan 
Dfin in Hoshiarpur, and turning suddenly south-east, past the 
town of Anandpur-lSIakhowal in that District, pierces the 
Siwaliks at Riipar, after a course of 160 miles from the western 
extremity of Kanawai. In the hills, the Sutlej is crossed by 
bridges at Wangtu, Ram])ur, I^ohri, and Seoni. At Riipar it 
takes a sudden bend to the west, and debouching upon the 
plains divides the Jullundur Doab from the Sirhind plateau. 
At the south-west corner of Kapurthala State (31° ii' N. 
and 75° 4' E.) the sluggish waters of the Bein and the broad 
stream of the Beas flow into the Sutlej. l'>om tliis point the 
united stream preserves an almost uniform south-westerly 
course, dividing the Bari Doab to the north from the sandy 
plains of F'erozcporc and Bahawalpur ^o the south, until after 
receivi'^g the Chenab at Madw^ala it joins the Indus at Mithan- 
kot in Muzaffargarh District. The total length of the river is 
900 miles. In the plains it is fringed by a fertile lowland 
valley, confined on cither side by high banks leading to the 
naturally barren table-lands that form the w'atersheds of the 
Ravi to the north and the Jumna to the south. The lower valley 
of the Sutlej is less fertile, and closely resembles the deserts of 
Rajputana. As soon as it enters the plains the river is robbed 
of half its w'aters by the Sirhind Canal, which takes off at 
Rupar from the southern bank of the river, and irrigates large 
tracts in Ludhiana and Ferozepore Districts and the adjacent 
Native States. Soon after the Beas joins the Sutlei, the Upper 
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Sutlej system of inundation canals takes off from its northern 
bank to irrigate parts of Lahore and Montgomery Districts. 
Finally, the Lower Sutlej Canals draw off most of the 
remaining water to irrigate the rainless tracts of south-west 
Multan. The river is open to small craft all the year round, 
but there is little traffic above Ferozepore. It is bridged by 
the North-Western Railway at Phillaur, Kasur, and Adam- 
wahan in Bahawalpur. • 

After it leaves the hills the river is never called Sutlej by the 
people, and it has changed its course more than once in his¬ 
torical times. Tlie history of those changes can be traced 
with considerable probability and detail. In the time of Arrian, 
the Sutlej found an independent outlet into the Rann of 
Cutch. In the year a.d. iooo it was a tributary of the Hakra, 
and flowed in the Eastern Nara. Thence the former bed can 
be traced back through Bahawalpur and Bikaner into the Sirsa 
tahsll of Hissar, until it is lost near Tohana. From Tohana to 
Rupar this old bed cannot be traced; but it is known that the 
Sutlej took a southerly course at Rupar, instead of turning 
west, as now, to join the Beas. Thus the Sutlej or the Hakra 
-for both streams flowed in the same bed—is probably the 
lost river of the Indian desert, whose waters made the sands of 
Bikaner and Sind a smiling garden. By 1245 Sutlej had 
taken a more northerly course, the Hakra had dried up, and 
a great migration took place of the people of the desert—as 
it thus became—to the Indus valley. 'The course then taken 
])y the Sutlej was apparently a continuation of the present 
course of the Ghaggar. About 1593 the Sutlej left the 
Ghaggar and went north once more. The Beas came south 
to meet it, and the two flowed in the same channel under 
various names—Machhu Wah, Hariani, Dand, Nurni, Nlli, 
and Gharah. Then th|^Sutlej once more returned to its old 
course and rejoined the Cxhaggar. It was only in 1796 that 
the Sutlej again left the Ghaggar and finally joined the Beas. 

Beas {Hyphasis of the Greeks; Arjikuja of the Vedas ; 
Sanskrit Vipasa ).—One of the ‘ five rivers ’ of the Punjab from 
which the Province derives its name. Rising on the southern 
face of the Rohtang pass in Kulu, 13,326 feet above the sea, 
the Beas traverses the State of Mandl and enters Kangra Dis¬ 
trict at Sanghol, 1,920 feet above sea-level. During the early 
part of its course the fall averages 125 feet per mile. A fine 
suspension bridge spans the river at Mandl town, and a bridge 
of boats is kept up during the cold season at Dera Gopipur 
in Kangra District. During its low^er hill course the Beas is 
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crossed by numerous ferries, at many of which the means of 
communication consists of inflated skins (darats). Lower down 
it meanders in a westerly course through hilly country, with a 
fall of 7 feet to the mile, and forms the main channel for the 
drainage of KSngra. Near Reh in that District it divides into 
three channels, which reunite after passing Mirthal, 1,000 feet 
above sea-level. On meeting the Siwalik Hills in Hoshiarpur, 
the river sweeps sharply northward, forming the boundary be¬ 
tween that District and Kangra. Then bending round the base 
of the Siwaliks, it takes a southerly direction, separating the 
Districts of Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur. In this portion of 
its course through the uplands of the Punjab plains, a strip of 
low alluvial soil fringes its banks, subject in floodtime to in¬ 
undation from the central stream. The main channel is broad 
and ill-defined, full of islands and expanding from time to time 
into wide pools. The depth does not exceed 5 feet in the dry 
season, increasing to 15 feet during the rains. Broad flat- 
bottomed country boats navigate this portion of the stream 
throughout the year. No bridges span the Beas in the Dis¬ 
tricts of Hoshiarpur or Gurdiispur. After touching Jullundur 
District for a few miles, the river forms the boundary between 
Amritsar and the Kaptirthala State. At Beas station it is 
crossed by a railway bridge on the North-Western Railway ; 
and a bridge of boats on the grand trunk road is also main¬ 
tained there during the cold season. The channel shifts from 
year to year through the alluvial valley according to the 
action of the floods. Finally, the Beas joins the Sutlej at 
the south-western boundary of the Kapurthala State, after a 
total course of 290 miles. It ranks sixth in size among the 
rivers of the Punjab. 

The chief tributaries are the Chakki and the Bein. The 
Chakki collects the drainage of the Chamba hills and its main 
stream joins the Beas near Mirthal, while the other branch, 
formerly a tributary of the Ravi, has been turned aside by the 
Bari Doab Canal and forced to return to the Beas lower down. 
The Bein—called the ‘ Black ’ (siydk) Bein to distinguish it 
from the ‘ White ’ (safed) Bein—rises in the Siwaliks, and joins 
the Jieas 10 miles above its junction with the Sutlej. 

The old course of the Beas can be traced from its present 
point of junction with the Sutlej through Lahore and Mont¬ 
gomery Districts to the place where it used to join the Chenab, 
near Shujabad, before the Chenab turned westwards. The 
united waters of the Jhelum, Chenab, and Ravi joined the 
Beas in those days 28 miles south of Multan. Since the end 
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of the eighteenth century the course of the ] 5 eas has changed 
but little. 

Ravi (the Hydraoies of Arrian, the Parushni of the 
Vedas, and the Irdvati of classical Sanskrit authors. The 
j)resent name means ‘ sun ’).—One of the ‘ five rivers ’ of the 
]*iinjal) from which the Province derives its name. Rising in 
the Kill 11 subdivision of Kangra District, it immediately passes 
into the Chamba State, after which it re-enters British territory 
on the borders of Gurdaspur District, opposite Basoli in the 
Jammu district of Kashmir, forming the boundary of that 
State for 25 miles, with a general south-westerly course. It 
leaves the hills at Shfihpur, but still flows between high cliffs, 
while on the Jammu side the mountains rise from its very 
brink. At Madhopur, the head-wwks of the Bari Doab Canal 
draw off a large portion of its waters. Thenceforward the 
banks sink in height, and the river assumes the usual character 
of the I’unjab streams, flowing in the centre of an alluvial 
valley, with high outer banks at some distance from its present 
bed. In 1870 it carried away the Tali Sahib shrine near Dera 
Nanak, a place of great sanctity with the Sikhs, and still 
threatens that town. 'Fhe Ravi next passes between Sialkot 
and Amritsar Districts, preserving its general south-westerly 
direction. The dejith here is not more than a foot in March 
and April, swelling in June and September to 18 or 20 feet. 
Entering the District of Lahore, it runs within a mile of 
Lahore city, and throws out several branches which soon, 
however, rejoin the parent stream. A railway and foot-bridge 
spans the river a few miles north of Lahore, and the grand 
trunk road crosses it by a bridge of boats. After entering 
Montgomery District it receives its chief tributary, the Degh, 
on its north-western bank. "Jlie Degh rises in Jammu and 
flows through Sialkot and Lahore Districts, bringing with it 
large deposits of silt aiA'^ affording great facilities for irrigation 
by wells. '^J'he Ravi then passes into Multan District, 
where it is again bridged by the North-Western Railway near 
Sidhnai, and finally falls into the Chenab in 30° 31' N. and 
71^^ 51' E., after a total course of about 450 miles. 

Throughout its course in the plains, the Ravi flows every¬ 
where in a comparatively narrow valley, often only a couple of 
miles in width, with generally a very tortuous channel. In one 
piirt, however, the river runs a perfectly straight course for 
12 miles from Kuchlumba to Sarai Sidhu in Multan District, 
between high wooded banks, forming a beautiful reach called 
the Sidhnai, where the Sidhnai Canal takes off. Few islands 
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arc formed, but the bed shifts occasionally from place to place. 
I'he floods of the Rilvi fertilize only a fringe of one or two miles 
on either side, and it is little employed for direct irrigation, 
although it supplies water to the Bari Doab and Sidhnai Canals. 
Navigation is difficult, but grain is shipped from Lahore in 
considerable quantities. Deodar timber, floated down in rafts 
from the Chamba forests during the rains, only finds its way 
to Lahore in seasons of heavy flood. In 1397 the Ravi still 
flowed east and south of Multan and united with the Beas, as 
it did in the time of Chach (a.d. 800). The change of course 
northwards has been comparatively slight, and its date is 
uncertain. Even now, at times of high flood, the water finds 
its way to Multan by the old channel. 

Chenab (the Acesines of the Grec:ks and Asikni of the 
Vedas).—River in Kashmir and ihv, l*unjab, and one of the 
‘five rivers’ from which the Punjab derives its name. It 
rises in the Himalayan canton of Lahul in two streams : the 
Chandra, which issues from a large snow-bed on the south-east 
side of the Bara Lacha at a height of 16,221 feet; and the 
Bhaga, which rises on the north-west slopes of the pass. The 
Chandra, after flowing south-east for 55 miles, sw^eeps round 
the base of the mid-Plimalayas and joins the Bhaga at Tandi, 
after a total course of 1 15 miles. The course of the Bhaga to 
'Tandi is only 65 miles, its average fall being 125 feet per mile. 
The united stream, now known as the Chandra-Bhaga or 
Chenab, flows through the I’angi valley in Chamba State 
and then enters the Padar district of Kashmir at an elevation 
of 6,000 feet. Thence for 180 miles it flows between steep 
cliffs of the high mountains, and then for 25 miles through the 
lower hills to Aklmur, where it becomes navigable. There are 
three remarkable bends in the Chenab. Where it reaches 
Kishtwar from a north-west course it suddenly twists due 
south ; at Jangalwar it tacks from sou A to west; and at Arnas 
it leaves its w^csterly course and flows due south past Riasi to 
Akhnfir. At each of these turns the Chenab is joined by 
a stream of considerable size, and at every change of course the 
river seems to cut through the mountain range along w'hich 
it had been flowing. 

The chief tributaries in its passage through Kishtwar, 
Bhadrawar, and Jammu arc the Uniar and Shudi, and the 
Bhutna and Maru Ward wan rivers. Between Kishtwar and 
Akhnur it receives the waters of the Golan I^ar and Lidar Kol, 
and the Bichlari and Ans, and between Riasi and the western 
boundary of Jammu it is joined by the Tawu. There are 
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several bridges, two of which, on the routes from Jammu to 
Kashmir and from Kashmir to Kishtwar respectively, are of 
a superior description. The rest are of the primitive jhula 
type—three ropes stretched across the stream in the form of 
a triangle. 

The Chenab re-enters the Punjab at Khairi Rihal in Sialkot 
1 )istrict. The Tawi joins it almost at once, and the first place 
of importance in Britisli territory is Wazirabad, where the 
Alexandra Bridge carries the North-Western Railway across 
the river. 'J'hroughout its course in the plains the river flows 
in a wide and shifting bed of sand. A few miles south-west of 
Wazirabad the main branch of the Lower Chenab Canal takes 
off at Khanki; and thence the river flows on greatly diminished 
in bulk, dividing the Chaj Doab on the west from the Rechna 
Doab on the east, until the Jhelum joins it in Jhang District 
at Trimmu. Thence the two rivers flow under the name of 
the Chenab, till joined by the Ravi near Sidhu and the Sutlej 
at Madwala. The North-Western Railway crosses it again 
at Sher Sluih. Thence it flows on under the name of the 
Panjnad, to join the Indus at Mithankot. Small boats can 
navigate the river in the plains all the year round, but there 
is little traffic above Chiniot. 

There is evidence to show that the Chenab flowed to the 
cast of Multan as late as a.d. 1245. Beas then occupied 

its old bod, passing Dipalpur; and the Jhelum, Chenab, and 
the Ravi met north-east of Multan, and flowing to the east of 
that city joined the Beas 28 miles south of it and east of Uch. 
Thus Multan and Uch were both in the Sind-Sagar Doab. By 
1397 the Chenfib had altered its course westward and was 
flowing to the west of Multan, as it still does. The part of the 
river which divides the modern District of Oujrat from GujrSn- 
wala was known to the Muhammadan historians as the Sudhara 
(Sodhra), from the to\^n of that name on its left bank. 

Bhimbar.— 'Forrent in Gujrat District, Punjab. Rising in 
the second Himalayan range, it drains a considerable valley 
within the mountain region, passes round the Pabbi hills, runs 
due south for 25 miles, and fertilizes a low fringe of land upon 
its banks. Four miles north-west of Gujrat town it loses itself 
in the surface of the country, moistening and enriching the 
surrounding plain; it collects again near the village of 
Harialwala, and runs north-west until it reaches the Jalalia 
nullah, a branch of the Chenab. The Bhimbar is an un¬ 
manageable stream during the rains, but completely dry in the 
winter months, leaving its bed a broad waste of sand. It is 
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fordable at all points, except for some hours after heavy rains 
in the hills. 

Jhelum {Jehlatn ).—River of Kashmir and the Punjab, being 
the most westerly of the ‘ five rivers ’ from which the Punjab 
derives its name. It was known to the Muhammadan historians 
as the Bihat, Wihat, or Bihatah, corruptions of its Sanskrit 
name Vitastd (which Alexander's historians graeci/ed into 
Hydaspes^ but Ptolemy more c<>rrectly as Bidasp€s\ while its 
modern Kashmiri name is Veth, It may be said to have 
its source in a noble spring of deep-blue water which issues 
from the bottom of a high scarp of a mountain spur. The 
spring is known as Vernag; and at Khanabal, 15 miles north, 
its waters join the streams of Adpat, Bring, and Sandran, and 
form the starting-point of navigation. The river is navigable 
without a single lock from Khanabal to Baramula, 102 miles. 
In its course to the Wular Lake, which may be regarded as 
a delta of the river, the fall is 165 feet in the first 30 miles 
and 55 feet in the next 24 miles. From the Wular Lake to 
Baramula the fall is very slight. 

The Jhelum river has piany tributaries. On its right bank 
it receives the Liddar or Lambodri, which comes down from 
the everlasting snows overhanging the head of the T.iddar 
valley, and from the mountain lake of Tarsar. Below Srinagar 
at Shadipur—the ‘place of the marriage* of the two rivers— 
the Sind river joins the Jhelum, and beyond the Wular I^ke 
the I’ohru stream, which drains the Lolab valley, merges in the 
great river. On the left bank the chief tributaries are the 
Vishav, Rembiara, Ramshi, Dudganga, Suknag, and Feroze- 
pura. The Dudganga joins the Jhelum at the lower end of 
Srinagar city. 

Below Baramula (5,000 feet) the placid Jhelum leaves the 
fertile banks of the valley, and rushes j^adlong down a deep 
gorge between lofty mountains of the Kazinag range on the 
north and an extension of the Pir Panjal on the south to 
Kohala, 2,000 feet. At Muzaffarabad the Kishanganga river 
joins the Jhelum on its right bank, while a few miles lower 
down, and on the same side, the Kunhar river, which drains 
the Hazara country, adds no inconsiderable volume of water. 
Between Khanabal and Baramula there are many bridges, 
but between Baramula and Domel, where the Kishanganga 
joins the Jhelum, the bridges are scarce and primitive. Much 
of the internal commerce of Kashmir depends on the Jhelum. 
An account of the various descriptions of boats used will be 
found in the article on Srinagar. 
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■Below its junction with the Kishanganga the Jhelum forms 
the boundary between Kashmir State and the British Dis¬ 
tricts of Hazara and Rawalpindi, flowing in a narrow rocky 
bed, sliut in by mountains on cither side. Numerous rapids 
here render navigation impossible, though large quantities 
of timber are floated down from Kashmir. A handsome 
suspension bridge at Kohala, in Rawaly)indi District, connects 
Kashmir with British territo’-y. Below Dangalli, 40 miles east 
of Rawalpindi, the Jhelum becomes navigable. I’assing into 
Jhelum 1 )istrict, it skirts the outlying spurs of the Salt Range, 
receiving the waters of the Kahan, and finally debouches upon 
the plains a little above the town of Jhelum, about 250 miles 
from its source. Below Jhelum inundation of the lowlands 
begins to be possible, and low sandy islands stud the wide bed 
of the stream. The Bunha, in the rains a roaring torrent 
which sometimes spreads over a mile of country, joins the 
Jhelum at Daraj)iir. After a south-westerly course of more 
than TOO miles, during which the river divides the District of 
Jhelum from Clujrat and Shahpur, it enters the latter District 
entirely, and trends thenceforth more directly southward. The 
width in this portion of its course averages 800 yards in flood, 
dwindling during the winter months to less than half that width. 
Sudden freshes occur after heavy rains, and cause frequent 
inundations over the lowlands, greatly increasing the j^roductive 
power of the soil. The Jhelum next enters the District of 
Jhang, where it preserves the same general characteristics, but 
with a wader valley, hounded by the high uplands knowm as 
the Bar. It finally joins the Chenab at Trimmu, in 31° 11' N. 
and 72® 12' E., 10 miles to the south of Maghiana, after a total 
course of not less than 450 miles, of which about 200 lie within 
British territory. The current in the plains has an average rate 
of 4 miles per hour. J^hc wedge of land between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab is knowm as the Chaj Doab; while the tract 
stretching westw^ard to the Indus bears the name of the Sind- 
Sagar Doab. 

The principal towns upon the Jhelum are Kashmir or 
Srinagar, Jhelum, Bind Dadan Khan, Miani, Bhera, and 
Khiishab. According to General Cunningham, the point where 
Alexander crossed the Hydaspes may be identified with Jalalpur 
in Jhelum District; w^hile nearly opposite, on the Gujrat bank, 
stands the modern battle-field of Chilianwala. Other writers 
hold that the passage was effected near Jhelum town. A bridge 
of boats crosses the river at Khushab. The permanent railway 
bridge of the North-Western Railway also crosses it at the 
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town of Jhelum, and the Sind-Sagar line at Haranpur. The 
Lower Jhelum Canal takes off at Mong Rasul in Gujrat 
District. 

Panjnad. —River in the Punjab, formed by the united 
waters of the Sutt.ej, Beas, Ravi, Chenab, and Jhelum. Its 
length is 44 miles to the junction with the Indus. 

Indus (Sanskrit, Sindhu ; Greek, Sinf/ios ; Latin, Smdus ),— 

The great river of North-Western .India. The Indus rises in 
Tibet, and then flows through Kashmir, the Frontier Province, 
and the Punjab, and after a final course through Sind falls into 
the Arabian Sea in 23° 58' N. and 67® 30' E. The drainage 
basin of the Indus is estimated at 372,700 square miles, and 
its total length at a little over 1,800 miles. The towns 
of importance on or near its banks in British territory are, 
beginning from the south : Karachi,Kotri, Hyderabad, Sehwan, 

Sukkur, Rohri, Mithankot, Dcra Ghazi Khan, Dera Ismail 
Khiin, Mianwali, Kalabagh, Khushalgarh, and Attock. , 

The first section of the course of the Indus lies outside Course in 
British territory, and must be briefly dealt with here. The 
^ river rises, as above stated, in Tibet (32° N. and 81® E.) behind 
the great mountain wall of the Himalayas, which forms the 
northern boundary of India, and is said to spring from the 
north side of the sacred Kailas mountain (22,000 feet), 
the Elysium of ancient Sanskrit literature. Issuing from the 
ring of lofty mountains about Lake Manasarowar, whence also 
the Sutlej, the Brahmaputra, and the Kauriala spring, it flow’s 
north-w’est for about 160 miles under the name of Singh-ka-bab, 
until it receives the Ghar river on its south-western bank. 

A short distance below the junction of the Ghar, the Indus, 
which is supj^osed to have an elevation of 17,000 feet at its 
source, enters the south-eastern comer of Kashmir at an Kashmir, 
elevation of 13,800 feet, flowing slow^ over a long flat of 
alluvium. Following a steady north-by-west course it skirts 
Leh at a height of 10,500 feet and drops to 8,000 feet in 
Baltistan, just before it receives the waters of the Shyok river. 

At Leh it is joined by the Zaskar river, and is crossed by the 
great trade route into Central Asia via the Karakoram Pass. 

Early travellers like Dr. Thomson and Mr. Blane have described 
this portion of the Indus. The former found numerous hot 
springs, some of them with a temperature of 174° and exhaling 
a sulphurous gas. Still flowing north, but more westerly, 
through Kashmir territory, it passes near Skardu in Baltistan, 
and reaches the Haramosh mountain (24,300 feet) in about 
34° 50' N. and 74® 30' E. Here it takes a turn southwards 
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at an acute angle, and passing beneath the Hattu Plr, at an 
elevation of 4,000 feet, enters Kohistan in the Dir, Swat, and 
Chitral Agency near Gur. The steepness of its fall varies, 
now becoming greater, now less. This inequality of slope has 
been connected with the changes that occurred in the glacial 
period from the damming of the river by huge glaciers and the 
formation of great thicknesses of lacustrine deposit. The Indus 
has been the cause of serious and disastrous floods; the rapid 
stream dashes down gorges and wild mountain valleys; and 
in its lower and more level course it is swept by terrific blasts. 
Even in summer, when it is said to dwindle down to a fordable 
depth during the night, it may during the course of the day 
.swell into an impassable torrent from the melting of the snows 
on the adjoining heights. Opposite Skardu in Baltistan it is, 
even in the depth of winter, a grand stream, often more than 
500 feet w 4 de and 9 or 10 feet in depth. After leaving Gur, 
it flows for about 120 miles south-west through the wilds 
of Kohistan, until it enters the North-West Frontier Province 
(35® 25' N. and 73® 51' E.), near Darband, at the western base 
of the Mahaban mountain. The only point to which special 
allusion can be made in the long section of its course beyond 
British territory is the wonderful gorge by which the river 
bursts through the western ranges of the Himalayas. This 
gorge is near Skardu, and is said to be 14,000 feet in sheer 
descent. 

Jn tlu- The Indus, on entering the Hazara District of the North- 

.and th - ^^^cst Frontier Province, 812 miles from its source, is about 
frontier TOO yards Wide in August, navigable by rafts, but of no great 
I’loviiicc. depth, and studded with .sandbanks and islands. It is fordable 
in many jilaces during the cold season; but floods or freshes 
are sudden, and Ranjit Singh is said to have lost a force, 
variously stated at frqj^* 1,200 to 7,000 horsemen, in crossing 
the river. Even the large and solid ferry-boats which ply 
upon it are sometimes swept away. Almost opposite iVttock 
it receives the Kabul river, which brings down the waters 
of Afghanistan. The two rivers have about an equal volume ; 
both are very swift, and broken up with rocks. Their junction 
during floods is the scene of a wild confusion of waters. The 
Kabul river is navigable for about 40 miles above the con¬ 
fluence, but a rapid just above it renders the Indus impracticable. 
Attock, the limit of the upward navigation of the Indus, forms 
the first important point on the river within British territory. 
By this time it has flowed upwards of 860 miles, or nearly one- 
half of its total length, its further course to the sea being about 
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940 rriles. It has fallen from an elevation of 17,000 feet at 
its source in Tibet to about 2,000 feet, the height of Attock 
being 2,079 season, opposite the fort, its 

velocity is 13 miles an hour; and in the cold season, 5 to 
7 miles. The rise of ordinary floods is from 5 to 7 feet in 
twenty-four hours, and the maximum is 50 feet above cold- 
season level. Its width varies greatly with the season—at 
one time being more than 250 yards, at another less than 100. 
'J'he Indus is crossed at Attock by the railway bridge opened 
in 1883, ^ bridge of boats, and a ferry. The main trunk road 
to Peshawar also crosses the river by a subway on the railway 
bridge. 

After leaving Attock, the Indus flowrs almost due south, 
forming the w^cstern boundary of the Punjab, parallel to the 
Sulaiman Hills. The great north road from Pannu to Sind 
runs for several hundred miles parallel w'ith its western bank ; 
and from Attock to Mahmud Kot the Mari-Attock, Mari, and 
Sind-Sagar branches of the North-Western Railway run along 
its eastern bank. Twelve miles below Attock the Indus receives 
the waters of the Haroh^ a rapid stream which, rising in the 
Murree hills as the Dhand, meets the Karral coming down 
from the Mochpuri peak, and rushes through steep banks for 
a total course of 90 miles. At Makhad, the Sohan brings in 
all the drainage of Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts that is 
not taken by the Jhelum river. The Indus forms the eastern 
border of the two frontier Districts of l>era Ismail Khan in the 
North-West Frontier Province and Dera Ghazi Khan in the 
Punjab with the Sind-Sagar Doab on its eastern bank, and 
only a narrow’^ strip of British territory between it and the hill 
tribes of the Sulaiman ranges on the west. Just above Mithan- 
kot, in the south of Dera Ghazi Khan District, it receives the 
accumulated waters of the Punjab, fctw^een the Indus and 
the Jumna flow the five great streams from which the I*unjab 
(Panj-ab, literally ‘The five waters’) takes its name. These 
are the Jhelum, the Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas, and the 
Sutlej. After various junctions these unite to form the river 
Panjnad, literally ‘ The five streams,’ which marks for a short 
space the boundary between British territory and the Bahaw’alpur 
State, and unites with the Indus near Mithankot, about 490 miles 
from the sea. In the cold season the breadth of the Indus 
above the confluence is about 600 yards, its velocity 5 miles 
an hour, its depth from 12 to 15 feet, and its estimated dis¬ 
charge 10,000 to 25,000 cubic feet per second. During flood- 
times the breadth sometimes increases to 5 miles, and the 
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discharge to 1,000,000 cubic feet per second. The dimensions 
of the Panjnad above the point of junction are somewliat less 
than those of the Indus during the cold season, but during the 
monsoon floods they are almost as large. The whole course 
of the Indus through the Punjab is broken b> islands and 
sandbanks; but beautiful scenery is afforded along its banks, 
which abound with the date, acacia, pomegranate, and other 
trees. r 

In Sind. Mithankot has an elevation of only 258 feet above the level 
of the sea. J^'rom Mithankot the Indus forms the boundary 
between the Punjab and Bahawalpur State, until, near Kash- 
mor, it enters Sind in 28° 26' N. and 69° 47' E. From Bukkur 
(in Sind) to the sea the river is known familiarly among the 
Sindis as the Darya (‘ the river ’). Pliny writes of Indus incolis 
Sindus appellaius. It first touches Sind close to Kashmor 
town in the Upper Sind frontier District, separating it from 
, the Bahawalpur State and Sukkur District. Formerly in years 
of high inundation its floods reached Jacobabad, finding their 
v\'ay theiice into the Manchhar Lake. To prevent this, the 
Kashmor embankment, which is tfie largest in Sind, was 
erected. I^eaving Kashmor the river crosses Sukkur, divides 
Larkana and Karachi from the Khairpur State and Hyderabad 
District, finally emptying itself by many mouths into the 
Arabian Sea near Karachi after a south-western course of 
450 miles through Sind. It ranges in width from 480 to 
1,600 yards, the average during the low season being 680 yards. 
During the floods it is in ])laces more than a mile wide. Its 
depth varies from 4 to 24 feet. The water, derived from the 
snows of the Himalayas, is of a dirty brown colour, and slightly 
charged with saline ingredients, carbonate of soda, and nitrate 
of potash. Its velocity in the freshes averages 8 miles per 
hour ; at ordinary tim^R 4 miles. The discharge per second 
varies between a minimum of 19,000 and a maximum of 
820,000 cubic feet. On an average the temperature of the 
water is 10° lower than that of the air. Near the station 
of Sukkur and again at Kotri the river is spanned by a fine 
railway bridge. The Sukkur bridge was opened in 1889, and 
resembles the Forth Bridge in having a central girder with 
a span of 200 feet, supported at the ends of two cantilever 
arms, each 310 feet long. The Indus begins to rise in March, 
attains its maximum depth and width in August, and subsides 
in September. The maximum rise registered at Kotri, near 
H>derabad, was 22 feet 7 inches in 1894. There are many 
other gauges on the river. 
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The delta of the Indus covers an area of about 3,000 square The Indus 
miles, and extends along the coast-line for 125 miles. It 
almost a perfect level, and nearly destitute of timber, the 
tamarisk and mangrove alone supplying fuel. In these respects 
the delta is similar to that of the Nile, but dissimilar to that 
of the Ganges. The marshy portions contain good pasturage, 
and rice grows luxuriantly wherever cultivation is possible; 
but the soil generally is not fertile, being a mixture of sand 
and clay. In the Shahbandar ialuka are immense deposits 
of salt. The climate of the delta is cool and bracing in the 

inter months, hot in the summer, and during the floods most 
unhealthy. 

The Indus formerly flowed down the middle of the 7'hal. Chants in 
Basira, a village in the centre of the Muzaflargarh "i'hal, was 
called Bet Basira ; and at Shahgarh, near the southern end 
of the 'I'hal, a long lake is still extant ivhich once formed the 
Indus bed. In 1800 the river at the apex of the delta divided 
into two main streams, known as the Baghiar and Sitil; but * 
in 1837 it had entirely deserted the former channel. The 
Khedewari passage also, which before 1819 was the highway 
of water traffic to Shahfiandar, was in that year closed by an 
earthquake. In 1837 the Kakaiwari, which had then increased 
from a shallow creek to a river with an average width at low 
water of 770 yards, was recognized as the highw^ay ; but before 
1867 this also was completely blocked. In 1897 the river 
suddenly cut 3 miles inland, north of Rohri, destroying the 
cultivated fields and the Mando-Dahiro road. Tando Nijabat 
on the right bank and Mithani on the left have been sw^ept 
away four times and rebuilt farther off. For the present the 
Hajamro, wffiich before 1845 was navigable only by the smallest 
boats, is the main estuary of the Indus. The shape of the 
Hajamro is that of a funnel, with the mouth to the sea; on 
the east side of the entrance is a b^con 95 feet high, visible 
for 2 miles; and two well-manned pilot boats lie inside the bar 
to point out the difficulties of navigation. 

The following facts illustrate further the shifting nature of 
the Indus. In 1845 Ghorabari, then the chief commercial 
towm of the delta, was on the river bank; but in 1848 the river 
deserted ils bed. The town of Keti was built on the new 
bank. The new bank overflowed a few years later, and a second 
Keti had to be built farther off. At present one of the chief 
obstructions to navigation is a series of rocks between Tatta 
and Bhiman-jo-pura, which, in 1846, were 8 miles inland. 

In 1863 a thousand acres of the Dhareja forest were swept 
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away. The rapidity and extent of the destructive action in 
constant progress in the delta may be estimated from the fact 
that travellers have counted by the reports as many as thirteen 
bank slips in a minute. In some places the elephant grass 
{Typha elephantind) does good service by driving its roots very 
deeply (often 9 feet) into the ground, and thereby holding 
it together. 

The entire course of tho Indus in British territory, from 
Attock to the sea, lies within the zone of deficient rainfall, the 
annual average being nowhere higher than 10 inches. Cultiva¬ 
tion, therefore, is absolutely dependent upon artificial irrigation, 
almost to as great an extent as in the typical example of Egypt. 
But the Indus is a less manageable river than the Nile. Its 
main channel is constantly shifting ; at only three places— 
Sukkur, Jerruck, and Kotri—are the river banks permanent; 
and during the season of flood the melted snows of the 
Himalayas come down in an impetuous torrent which no 
embankment can restrain. From time immemorial this annual 
inundation, which is to Sind what the monsoons are to other 
f)arts of India, has been utilized as, far as possible by an 
industrious peasantry, who lead the water over their fields by 
countless artificial channels. Many such channels, constructed 
in the days of native rule, extend 30 and even 40 miles from 
the river bank. Recently the systematic schemes of British 
engineers have added numerous perennial canals, such as 
the Jamrao, constructed on scientific ])rinci[)les. 'Fhe first 
recorded inundation of the Indus took place in 1833; another 
occurred in 1841 on a much larger scale. This flood was .said 
to have been caused by the bursting of a glacier which formed 
over an accumulation of water in the Nubra Tso, into which 
there was a regular and steady flow from the surrounding 
hills. Eventually, the g^ier was burst asunder by the pressure, 
and the released floods poured down the Shyok valley, carrying 
everything before them. There was another great flood in 
August, 1858, when the river rose 90 feet in a few hours, and 
the greater part of the private property in Naushahra canton¬ 
ment was destroyed. Lower down in its course considerable 
damage has been caused in Dera Ghazi Khan District, 
where protective works were undertaken. Of recent years the 
Indus has been embanked from above Kashmor to the mouth 
of the Begari canal, a distance of more than 50 miles. The 
embankment has proved a great protection to the North-Westein 
Railway, which here runs at right angles to the river. 

A full account of irrigation in Sind will be found in the 
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article on that Province. It must suffice in this place to give 
a list of the principal works, following the Indus downwards 
from the Punjab. The country has recently been surveyed 
with a view to a canal being led from Kalabagh down the 
Sind-Sagar Doab, but the difficulties in the way are at present 
considerable. The waters of the river are first utilized on 
a large scale in the Indus Inundation Canals, which water 
a narrow strip between the Indus and the Sulaiman mountains. 

'^Fhe canals in this tract have an aggregate length of 690 miles, 
of which 108 have been constructed under British rule. In 
Muzaffargarh District the Muzaffargarh Canals take off from 
the Indus and (^henab, and in the Native State of Bahawalpur 
the Chenab and Sutlej, as well as the Indus, contribute to 
render cultivation possible. In Sind the following arc the 
chief canal systems :—on the right or west bank, the Desert, 

Unar Wah, Begari, Sukkur, Ghar, and Western Nara; on the 
left or east, the Nara Supply Channel, Mahi Wah, Jamrao, 
a branch of the Eastern Nara, and the Eastern Nara with 
many distributaries, the princij)al being the Mithrao and Pinjari. 

Other important canals tfire the Fuleli with two mouths, the 
Nasrat, and the Dad. The total area irrigated by canals from 
the Indus in 1903-4 was;—in the Punjab, 714 square miles; 
in Sind, 4,925 square miles. 

As a channel of navigation, the Indus has disappointed the Naviga- 
expectations that were at one time formed. Before British 
arms had conquered Sind and the Punjab, it was hoped that 
the fabled wealth of Central Asia might be brought by this 
course down to the sea. But, even so far as local traffic is 
concerned, experience has proved in this case, as with most 
other Indian rivers, that the cheapness of water communication 
cannot compete with the superior speed and certainty of rail¬ 
ways. Since the opening of the Ind^iy Valley State Railway 
(now included in the North-Western system) in the autumn 
of 1878, navigation on the Indus, whether by steamer or by 
native boat, has greatly fallen off. The general character 
of the Indus trade may be inferred from the statistics of imports 
and exports into the Punjab by ‘ rail and river,’ which refer 
only to traffic borne in part or wholly on the Indus. The 
original ‘Indus Flotilla,’ which was broken up in 1862, placed 
its first steamer on the river in 1835. In 1859 a company 
established another Indus flotilla in connexion with the Sind 
Railway, with which it was formally amalgamated in 1870, the 
joint bead-quarters being removed to Lahore. The railway 
flotilla was abolished in 188 2-3. These were not the only flotilla 
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experiments on the Indus. In 1856 the Oriental Inland Steam 
Company obtained a yearly subsidy of Rs. 50,000 from Govern¬ 
ment ; but, as the current proved too powerful for its steamers, 
the company stopped the traffic, and eventually collapsed. 

P"or the conservancy of the lower part of the river, Act I 
of 1863 (Bombay) provides for the registration of vessels, and 
the levy of pilotage fees by an officer called the Conservator 
and Registrar of the Indus,, the sum realized being expended 
on the improvement of navigation ^ A special export board, 
known as the Indus Commission, was constituted in 1901. 

The boats of the Indus are the dundo and zaurak, both 
cargo boats, the kaunta/, or ferry-boats, and the dundi^ or 
fishing-boats. The cargo-boats are sometimes of 60 tons 
burden, and when laden draw 4 feet of water. The state 
barges or jhampiis of the Sind Mirs were built of teak, four- 
masted, and sometimes required crews of thirty men. 

Fish abound. At the mouths, the salt-water varieties include 
the Clupca 7 icowhii^ a species of herring largely consumed along 
the coast and in the delta. I'lie chief of the fresh-water varieties 
are the palia, placed by Dr. J)ay qnder the Clupcidac^ and 
nearly allied to, if not identical with, the hilsa of the Ganges; 
and the dambhro. The local consumption and also the exjiort 
of dried palla arc very large. Otters, turtles, porpoises, water- 
snakes, and crocodiles of both species are numerous. 

[AWiW on the Indus River (Karachi, 1901).] 

Jumna Canal, Western.—An important perennial irriga- 
ti(jn work in the Tunjab, taking off from the west bank of the 
river Jumna, and irrigating Ambala, Karnal, llissar, Rohtak, 
and Delhi Districts, and parts of the Native States of Patiala 
and Jind. It is by far the oldest of the great canals in the 
IVovince, and originated in 1356, when J‘'iroz Shah 111 utilized 
the torrent-bed now kij^wn as the Chautang to conduct water 
to the royal gardens at llissar and Hansi. This was little 
more than a monsoon supply-channel, and after about a hundred 
years water ceased to flow farther than the lands of Kaithal. 
In 1568 the emperor Akbar re-excavated the work of Piroz 
Shah and brought a supply from the Jumna and the Somb into 
the Chautang, and so on to Hansi and llissar. This was 
undoubtedly a perennial canal, as is testified by the ancient 
bridges at Karnal and Safidon, and the complete set of water¬ 
courses with which the canal was provided, besides the original 
sanad or working-plan of the canal which is still in existence 

‘ 'I’he Indus Conservancy department and fees levied for its up-kcep 
weie abolished in March, 1906, 
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and promises a supply of water all the year round. A yet 
more ambitious scheme was undertaken in 1626 by Ali Mar- 
dan Khan, the engineer of the emperor Shah Jahan. The river 
supply in the western branch of the Jumna was dammed up 
annually about 14 miles below the present head-works of the 
canal, and the water led along the drainage line at the foot 
of the highland through Panipat and Sonepat to Delhi. 
Drainages and escapes were fairly well provided for; and the 
Pulchaddar aqueduct, which took the canal across the Najafgarh 
jhll drain near Delhi, was, for the time, a great engineering 
feat, and was retained, wath slight modifications, when the 
branch was reopened in 1819. 'Phe net revenue from the 
canal was reckoned equal to the maintenance of 12,000 horse. 
APith the decay of the Delhi empire the up-keep of the canal 
was no longer attended to: w^ater ceased to reach Hansi 
and Hissar in 1707, the flow on Firoz Shah’s line at Safidon 
ceased in 1720, and the Delhi branch ceased to flow in 
1753-60. 'Phe Delhi branch was reopened in 1819, and the 
Hansi branch in 1825. The alignment of the canal w^as, how^- 
ever, by no means satififaclory; and as early as 1846 it w^as 
noticed that the concentrated irrigation, the defective drainage, 
and the high banks which cut off the flow of the natural 
drainage of the country, all contributed to rajnd deteriora¬ 
tion of the soil and decline in health of the people. Saline 
efflorescence was rapidly spreading, and the inhabitants of 
the waterlogged area were affected with chronic disorders 
of the liver and spleen. Between 1870 and 1882 various 
remodelling schemes were sanctioned, with the object of 
securing increased control over the supply and its distribution, 
greater facilities for navigation, and improved drainage; and 
these have resulted in the complete disappearance of the 
swamps and accumulations of watc^ and a most marked 
improvement in the health of the people. The Sirsa branch 
was sanctioned in 1888, and this and subsequent minor 
extensions have largely increased the irrigating capacity of the 
canal. No less than 200,000 acres were rendered secure in 
1896—7 by the Sirsa branch alone. 

'J'he head of the canal is at Tajewala in Ambala District in 
30^^ 17' N. and 77° 37' E., about if miles from the point 
where the river emerges from the low^er hills. The river is 
here crossed by a weir 1,700 feet in length, flanked at each 
end by a scouring sluice and head regulator for the Eastern 
Jumna Canal on the left bank and for the Western Jumna 
Canal on the right, the full capacities authorized being 
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respectively 1,300 and 6,380 cubic feet per second. The 
Western Jumna Canal has thus a maximum discharge more 
than three times that of the average flow of the Thames at 
Teddington. P'or the first 14 miles of its course the canal 
runs almost entirely in the old west branch of the Jumna river. 
It then effects a junction with the Somb river, a masonry dam 
across which holds up the combined streams and forces them 
into the canal head at Dadupur, w^hich is provided with a 
regulator and a rapid a short distance below. After a farther 
course of about 38 miles, chiefly in natural channels, there 
is at Indri a regulator with a lock and escape head, where the 
canal divides into the Sirsa branch and the new main line, 
'fhe Sirsa branch has a capacity of 2,000 cubic feet per second, 
and runs for 115 miles, watering the arid tract of country 
between Indri and Sirsa. Some 31 miles farther on, the main 
line bifurcates into the Hansi and new Delhi branches. The 
Ilansi branch has a length of 47 miles and a discharge of nearly 
2,000 cubic feet a second, and gives off the Butana branch 
with a ca])acity of 700 cubic feet a second. I'hc new Delhi 
branch has a cafiacity of 1,750 cubic feet a .second and a length 
of 74 miles to the point where it meets the Okhla navigation 
canal at Delhi. The total length of main canal and branches 
is 343 miles, of distributaries (major and minor) 1,797 miles, 
of drainage cuts 657 miles, of escapes 76 miles, and of mill 
channels 9 miles. The total area commanded by the canal is 
4,000 scjuarc miles, of which 3,300 square miles arc cultivable. 
The average area of crops irrigated during the twenty years 
ending 1894-5 was 529 square miles, which rose in the four 
years ending 1903- 4 to an average of 944 square miles; and 
the work is estimated to irrigate altogether 1,259 sejuare miles. 
The capital outlay to the end of March, 1904 (excluding a 
contribution of lal|^s from the Patiala State), was 172-7 
lakhs. The gross revenue for the three years ending March, 
1904, averaged 23 lakhs, and the net revenue, after paying 
all interest charges and working expenses, 7-6 lakhs, or 
4-4 per cent, on the capital outlay. 'Phe main line and the 
new Delhi branch are navigable from the head-works to Delhi. 
The Hansi branch is navigable to where it meets the Southern 
Punjab Railway at Hansi. The expenditure on the provision 
for navigation is estimated at 16 lakhs; and, although near 
Delhi there is a certain amount of boat traffic, and timber 
is largely rafted down the canal, this large expenditure has 
proved hitherto a financial loss, and the combination of 
navigation with irrigation a failure. There are flour-mills at 
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several of the falls; but the flour and the other mills at Delhi, 
which at one time were worked advantageously, are now closed, 
the water being too valuable to be used for this purpose. 

Sirhind Canal. —K perennial canal in the Punjab, taking 
off from the Sutlej, and irrigating the high land between the 
Sutlej on the north-west and the Patiala and Ghaggar streams 
on the south-east, and extending as far south as the borders of 
Rajputana, Bahawalpur, and tha Bikaner State. The canal 
was constructed by Government, in association with the Native 
States of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind. The preliminary survey 
work was begun in 1867, and the canal was formally opened 
in 1S82, though irrigation did not commence until 1883. The 
area commanded by the canal is 8,320 square miles, of which 
4,027 are in British territory, and the remainder in the States 
of I'atiala, Nabha, Jind, Faridkot, and Kalsia. The head-works 
are at the town of Rupar, where the Sutlej issues from the 
Siwalik Hills into the plains. Here a weir 2,370 feet long 
crosses the river from bank to bank, having 12 arched under- 
sluices each of 20 feet span. Extending up-stream on the east 
bank is the canal head regulator, with 13 arched openings of 
21 feet span. About 500 feet farther up the river is the lock 
channel head, to admit of navigation between the river and 
canal. The crest of the weir is 7J: feet higher than the canal 
bed, and along it extends a line of 586 falling shutters 6 feet 
high. When these are raised and the undersluices closed, the 
whole of the river supply is turned into the canal, and this is 
usually the case from early in October to the end of April. 
'J"he main canal has for 39 miles a bed-width of 200 feet, with 
a depth of 11J feet, and can carry 8,000 cubic feet per second, 
or more than four times the ordinary flow of the Thames 
at "1 eddington. At the 39th mile it divides into two large 
branches, the combined branch on t^ west and the Patiala 
feeder on the east. 7 'he former, which has a bed-width of 
136 feet and a capacity of 5,200 cubic feet per second, soon 
divides again into two branches. The northern of these, the 
Abohar branch, runs parallel to the Sutlej through Ludhiana 
and Ferozepore Districts, terminating after a course of 126 
miles at the town of Govindgarh. The southern or Bhatinda 
branch runs through Ludhiana District and Patiala territory, 
with a length of 100 miles. The irrigation from these two 
branches is mainly in British territory, and the administration 
is entirely under the British Government, which retains all 
the revenue derived from them. They receive between them 
64 per cent, of the supply of the main line. The Patiala feeder, 
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the eastern of the two large branches into which the main line 
bifurcates, runs to the town of Patiala, having a bed-width 
of 75 feet, and a capacity of 3,000 cubic feet per second. On 
its way it gives off to the south the three Native State branches, 
the Kotla (94 miles long), the Ghaggar (54 miles), and the 
Choa (25 miles). These three branches irrigate almost ex¬ 
clusively native territory, and the distributaries and irrigation 
arrangements are under the^ Native States, who receive the 
whole of the canal revenue; but the Patiala feeder and the 
branches are maintained by an officer of the Canal department 
as agent few the States, who distributes the water according to 
a fixed allotment, Patiala taking 83 per cent., Nabha 9 per 
cent., and Jind 8 per cent. 

The distributaries were constructed so as to penetrate the 
border of every irrigated village, and thus to save the people 
the expense of making long watercourses and the difficulty of 
taking them through the land of other villages. This system, 
though cxj)ensive to construct and maintain, has been repaid 
by the rajiidity with which irrigation has spread over the coun¬ 
try. As during the cold season the whole of the river supply 
is turned into the canal, it was necessary to provide a substitute 
on the canal for the river navigation thus closed. Accordingly 
the main line, the combined branch, and 48 miles of the Abo- 
har branch were provided with locks at the falls ; and from the 
48th mile of the Abohar branch a special navigation canal to 
the Sutlej near Fcrozeporc, 47 miles long, was constructed with 
a branch 4 miles long to Fcrozeporc. The Patiala feeder was 
also made navigable as far as Patiala. There is, however, 
little navigation along the branches, though the main line from 
Rupar to the North-Western Railway is much used, and brings 
down a considerable amount of timber from the hills. There 
are 25 flour-mills at di|rercnt falls along the branches. The 
greater part of the main line and branches is bordered by rows 
of trees, and the strip of land re.serv^ed for spoil or borrow i)its 
is generally covered with plantations. A telegraph line extends 
from the canal head down the main line, the two British 
branches, the Patiala feeder, and part of the two longer 
Native State branches. Since 1896—7 the area irrigated has in 
only one year fallen below 1,560 square miles; the greatest 
area irrigated w^as 2,142 square miles in 1899-1900, of which 
1,452 were in British territory. The total cost of construction 
to the end of 1903-4 has been 388-7 lakhs, of which 247*7 lakhs 
was paid by the Government, and 141 lakhs by the three 
Phulkian States. Of the cost of the head-works and main 
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line, the Government paid 64 per cent, and the Phulkian 
States contributed 36 per cent. The Government defrayed 
the whole cost of the British branches, and the Native States 
that of their branches. The charges for annual maintenance 
arc divided in the same way. 

The gioss revenue on the British branches averages about 
28 lakhs, and the net revenue 20 lakhs. On the Native States 
branches the gross revenue averages about 12-5 lakhs, and the 
net revenue about 7 lakhs. The return on the British capital 
outlay was as high as io-8 per cent, in 1897-8, and averaged 
8 per cent, during the six years ending 1902-3. On the Native 
States capital outlay the return for these six years averaged 
5*3 cent. This canal is now not only a successful com¬ 
mercial scheme paying a handsome profit, but its advantages 
in years of drought are incalculable. It saves from famine a 
large tract of country and also provides food for exportation. 
Since 1896-7 it has been steadily paying off the accumulated 
interest charges. The tract of country irrigated is now traversed 
in all directions by several different lines of railway, some of 
which would not have bfen required if no canal was in exis¬ 
tence. 

Bari Doab Canal.—A perennial irrigation canal in the 
Punjab, taking off from the left bank of the Ravi, and watering 
the Districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, and Lahore in the Bari 
Doab or tract of country between the Beas and Ravi. The 
])rescnt undertaking originated in a project for the improve¬ 
ment of an older work, the Hasli canal, constructed about the 
year 1633 by AlT Mardan Khan, the famous engineer of the 
emperor Shah Jahan. After the occupation of I-,ahore in 1846, 
Major Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala) turned his 
attention at once to this project, and set on foot the necessary 
surveys. The progress of the work ^as interrupted by the 
outbreak of war. After annexation the work was pressed on, 
because the immediate construction of the canal was regarded 
as almost a matter of political necessity to provide employment 
for the disbanded Sikh soldiers, who, having their homes in 
the centre of the tract, would otherwise have had little en¬ 
couragement to turn to agriculture. The alignment of the 
Hasli canal proved on examination to be so defective that the 
officers in charge decided upon the adoption of an entirely 
independent line, parts only of the original channel being 
utilized as distributaries. Irrigation began in i86o-r, but the 
present permanent weir and other regulating head-works were 
not completed till after 1875. The head-works are at the 
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village of Madhopur in Gurdaspur District, where the river is 
crossed by a weir 2,700 feet long. The canal is capable of 
carrying 6,500 cubic feet per second: the highest average sup¬ 
ply in the hot season is 4,850, while in the cold season it varies 
from 1,270 to 2,170 cubic feet per second. The main line 
terminates at its 31st mile, there separating into the Kasur and 
main branches. The Kasur branch 7 miles lower down gives 
off the Sobraon branch, and the main branch after 25 miles 
gives off the Lahore branch, the four branches following the 
crests of the ridges into which the tract is divided by its 
natural drainage. 'Fhe total length of the main and branch 
canals is 369 miles, and there are 1,591 miles of distributaries, 
from which water is brought upon the fields by means of water¬ 
courses constructed and maintained by the cultivators. The 
canal is not navigable. The rainfall is greatest in the upper 
part of tlie system, which has necessitated a special system of 
irrigation in Gurdaspur District and in the x)ortion of Amritsar 
District north of the North-Western Railway on the Kasur and 
Sobraon branches. In that tract the distributaries are closed 
during the cold season after a waterinj^ has been given for sow¬ 
ing the sf)ring crops, the winter rains with some help from wells 
being sufficient to mature those crops. The water thus set free 
has been utilized in extending irrigation in the driest part of 
Lahore District, where it borders on Montgomery—a tract for 
which it would otherwise have been impossible to provide a 
perennial supyjly. The gross area commanded by the canal is 
2,710 square miles in Gurdaspur, Amritsar, and Lahore Dis¬ 
tricts. The lower portion of the Doab in Montgomery and 
Multan is not irrigated, as there is not sufficient water avail¬ 
able in the Ravi during the winter. The area irrigated was 
297 square miles in i860, 677 square miles in 1880-1, 1,346 
square miles in 1900-1^ and 1,464 sejuare miles in 1903-4. 
The total capital ex])crfditure (exclusive of interest) up to the 
end of 1903—4 was 197 lakhs. The gross income for that year 
was about 33 lakhs, or, inclusive of the increase of land revenue 
due to irrigation (which is credited to the canal in the ac¬ 
counts), 36 lakhs. The working expenses amounted to 11 
lakhs, leaving a net profit of 25 lakhs, or 12-68 jier cent, on 
the capital outlay. 

Chenab Canal, Lower. —A perennial canal in the Punjab, 
taking off from the left bank of the Chenab river and watering 
the tract between it and the Ravi. The greater part of this 
area was before the introduction of irrigation a desolate region, 
unpeopled except for a race of pastoral nomads known as 
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Jangl:s. The land was for the most part Government waste, 
and was thus adapted for colonization on a scale hitherto 
untried in the history of India, if not of the world. The 
original work was designed as a small inundation canal and 
opened as such in 1887, but in 1889 it was decided to convert 
it into a perennial canal of the first magnitude. The head- 
works of the canal are at Khanki, a village in Gujranwala 
District, 8 miles below Wazirabad. Here there is a weir 
across the river, by which the supply to the canal is regulated 
and controlled. The main line of the canal has a bed-width 
of 250 feet, and has been run with a depth of about ir feet 
and a discharge of 11,000 cubic feet per second, or about 
six times the ordinary flow of the Thames at Teddington. 
This weir was commenced in 1890 and completed in 1892. 
The largest branch of the canal, the Gugera, carrying about 
one-half of the total supply, takes off from the left bank of the 
main line at the 28th mile. It has a length of 55 miles 
and then bifurcates into two subsidiary branches, the Gugera 
Lower and the Buralla, with lengths of 77 and 46 miles 
respectively. On the right bank, not far from the same off¬ 
take, is the Kot Nikka branch with a length of 18 miles. The 
extreme length of the main line is 40 miles, and it then 
divides into the Jhang, Rakh, and Mian All branches. The 
Jhang is the second largest branch of the system, and carries 
about 3,000 cubic feet per second. Its length is about 62 
miles, before it bifurcates into the Jhang T^ower (38 miles) and 
the Bhowana miles long). The lengths of the Rakh and 
Mian All are 55 and 27 miles respectively. The total length 
of the main channels is 426 miles. For the distribution of 
the water-supply from the branches to the watercourses which 
directly irrigate the land there were, at the end of 1903-4, 
2,323 miles of distributaries; and for villages colonized by 
Government there had been construct^ about 11,000 miles of 
watercourses. The total area commanded by the canal at the 
end of 1903—4 was 5,255 square miles in Gujranwala, Lahore, 
Jhang, and Montgomery Districts, of which 3,098 square 
miles were irrigated^ an area which is capable of substantial 
increase. The total area of Government waste in the Doab is 
about 3,817 square miles, of which 2,827 square miles of land 
commanded by the canal had been allotted by the end of 
1903—4. The grantees are divided into three classes—capi¬ 
talists, yeomen, and peasants; the greater part of the land has 
been distributed to peasants, who are by far the most satis¬ 
factory tenants. For the purpose of allotment the whole of 
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the Government waste has been divided into squares, the side 
of each square being i,ioo feet and the area about 28 acres. 
A peasant’s grant consists of from one-half to three squares, 
a yeoman’s of four or five, and a capitalist’s of any number 
from five to twenty or more; and each settler is practically 
guaranteed water for the annual irrigation of a certain per¬ 
centage of his holding. The Government retains the pro¬ 
prietary rights in the land, and the colonists are its tenants, 
the peasants for a term of years, the yeomen with right of 
continued occupancy so long as they pay their assessment, 
while the capitalists have also the right to purchase i)roj)rietary 
rights in their tenancy after the lapse of a certain period. 
There are also tenures which carry the liability to provide 
a certain number of camels for military service. For the 
purpose of distributing the land and of settling the colonists 
in villages, a special Colonization officer has been appointed 
with head-quarters at Lyallpur. There were 1,423 villages in 
1903-4, the average size being about 50 squares or 1,400 
acres. The population of the colony at the Census of 1901 
was 782,690, and may ultimately reach two and a half millions. 
A railway for the transport of produce has been constructed, 
running the whole length of the Doab from WazTrabad to 
Khanewal, and several feeder-lines are under consideration. 
The capital cost of the canal up to the end of 1903—4 was 
about 280 lakhs. The canal earned a large revenue even 
while under construction, while the profits in 1903—4 amounted 
to 24 per cent, on the cajntal invested. The gross and net 
revenue derived therefrom in that year amounted to about 84 
and 66 lakhs respectively. By 1913 the net revenue is likely 
to be very considerably increased, and the interest on the 
capital invested may amount to 30 per cent., while the value 
of the crops raised in^^ year is estimated to rise to 650 lakhs. 
The canal has thus not only enormously relieved the pressure 
of population in the congested Districts of the l*unjab, but has 
proved a most remunerative investment, besides adding largely 
to the general wealth of the country. An extensive telegraph 
system runs from the head of the canal down its main line and 
branches, and along some of its larger distributaries, thus 
facilitating rapid regulation of supply. 

Jhelum Canal, Lower. —A perennial irrigation work in 
the Punjab now approaching completion. It takes off from 
the left bank of the Jhelum, and will eventually supply 
perennial irrigation to the whole of the country lying between 
the Jhelum and Chenab rivers, west of a line joining the town 
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of Miani on the Jhelum with Pindi Bhattian on the Chenab. 
The head of the canal is near the village of Mong Rasul in 
Gujrat District. The river is dammed by a weir 4,100 feet 
long, and a regulator across the head of the canal takes the 
form of a bridge of 8 spans of 24^ feet each. The main line 
has a bed-width of 140 feet and will have when running full 
a depth of 7-5 feet, and a discharge of 3,800 cubic feet per 
second, or twice the flow of the Thames at Teddington. 
The Shahpur branch will take off at about the 28th mile of 
the main line. This branch has been designed to take up 
the irrigation now performed in Shahpur District by the 
existing Imperial, Provincial, and privately owned inundation 
canals. After a course of 39 miles, in which it gradually 
approaches the centre of the highlands of the Doab, the canal 
bifurcates into two main branches, watering the northern and 
southern portions of the Doab respectively. The total length 
of the main line and main branches is about 167 miles, and 
about 960 miles of distributing channels will be constructed. 
The canal will protect an area of 2,400 square miles, and is 
expected to irrigate annually about 1,200 square miles. Of 
2,400 square miles protected, about 850 are Government waste, 
which it is intended to turn into an immense horse-breeding 
colony for the supply of remounts to the Indian army. For 
this purpose the greater portion has been leased out to colon¬ 
ists on the condition of their keeping an approved brood mare, 
and other areas have been reserved for public and private 
breeding establishments and horse runs. The work of colon¬ 
ization is under an officer of the Indian Civil Service, who has 
his head-quarters at Sargodha in Shahpur District. The land 
has been divided into squares of nearly 28 acres each, and one 
brood mare has to be maintained for every 2^ squares. A rail¬ 
way has been constructed from Malakwi^n the Sind-Sagar line 
to Shorkot on the Lyallpur-Khancwal line, affording facilities for 
the immigration of colonists and the export of produce. 

Elaborate precautions have been taken to prevent water- 
logging of the soil by over-irrigation. The depth at which 
spring-water is found*below the surface of the ground has been 
carefully observed over the whole of the commanded area, and 
the country has been divided into three zones according to 
these depths. Where the spring-level is 40 feet or more below 
the surface, 50 per cent, of the gross area commanded may be 
irrigated ; where the depth lies between 25 and 40 feet, 40 per 
cent, of the area will be irrigated; and where the water is 
nearer to the surface than 25 feet, only 25 per cent, will be 
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allowed perennial irrigation, and powers have been reserved to 
reduce these supplies if they should be found to be in excess 
of requirements. On the Shahpur branch 50 per cent, of the 
area will be irrigated. 

The canal was opened on October 30, 1901 ; and irrigation 
is now w'ell advanced, except on the Shahpur branch, the 
construction of which has only just been commenced. It is 
estimated that this canal will cost when finished 187-5 lakhs, 
and will give a return of 15-8 per cent, on the capital spent 
upon it, and that ten years after completion the net revenue 
will exceed the interest charges by 192 lakhs. 

Shahpur Inundation Canals.—A system of inundation 
canals in the Punjab, fed from the Jhelum river and mainly 
situated in Shahpur District. About sixteen of them are 
owned by jjrivate persons and six by Government. Of the 
latter three are classed as Imperial and two as Provincial, while 
one, the I’ind Dadan Khan Canal in Jhelum District, has 
recently been made over to the municipal committee of 
Pind Dadan Khan for management. The three Imperial 
canals lie wholly in the Shahpur iahnl^ and are developments 
of a canal dug in 1864 by Colonel Sir William Davies, to 
supply water to the civil station of Shahpur. In 1870 Govern¬ 
ment acquired this canal and added two new canals. The 
Imperial canals command an area of 105 square miles and 
irrigate 50 square miles a year on an average, yielding a net 
revenue of Rs. 50,000, or 24 per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Of the two Provincial canals the largest is the Raniwah, an old 
native canal which had fallen into disuse and was reopened in 
1870—1. It commands 72 square miles in the Bhera tahsll 
and irrigates 30 square miles annually, yielding a net revenue 
of Rs. 11,000. It has extinguished its capital cost and yielded 
a net profit of 4-1 l^’rhs to Government. The C'orbynwah, 
constructed in 1879, irrigates about 4,500 acres, mostly grass 
lands, in the Khushab tahsll on the right bank of the Jhelum. 

The Pind Dadan Khan Canal does not pay expenses, but 
it supplies the town with sweet water. It performs a small 
amount of irrigation as well, the area^ irrigated in 1904-5 
having been 395 acres. The private canals have a total length 
of about 227 miles and irrigate 87 square miles. Many of 
them are old canals which had silted up and were re-excavated, 
under Sir Donald McNabb and other Deputy-Commissioners 
of the District, by owners or lessees to irrigate their own lands. 
They also irrigate the lands of other persons on payment of 
a water rate. As noted in the article on the Lower Jhelum 
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Canal, most of these inundation canals will cease to exist as 
such when the Shahpur branch of the Lower Jhelum Canal 
is constructed. 

Sutlej Canals, Upper. —An Imperial system of four in¬ 
undation canals in the Punjab, known as the Katora, Khanwah, 
Up])er Sohag, and Lower Sohag (or Lower Sohag and Para) 
Canals. They take off from the right bank of the river Sutlej, 
and irrigate the low-lying land bounded on the north by the 
old dry bed of the Beas, which separates it from the tracts 
commanded by the Bari Doab Canal. The tract commanded 
by the Katora Canal lies in I^hore District, and the remainder 
in Montgomery. 

The canals existing at the end of 1903-4 aggregated 325 
miles in length with 394 miles of distributaries, and carried an 
aggregate supply of 4.935 cubic feet per second. During the 
five years ending 1903-4 they irrigated an average annual area 
of 409 square miles and yielded an average gross revenue of 
3*5 lakhs or, inclusive of the land revenue due to irrigation 
(which is credited to the canals in the accounts), 5-4 lakhs per 
annum. The average annual working expenses during the 
same period were 3-6 lakhs. There was, therefore, an annual 
profit of 1-8 lakhs. No capital expenditure was recorded 
against the canals till 1854-5; up to the end of 1903-4 it 
has amounted to 17 lakhs. 

The Katora Canal has a bed-width of 55 feet, and an 
authorized discharge of 685 cubic feet per second. It was 
made in 1870-1, and follovrs the bed of a nullah for 21 miles, 
when it separates into three channels called the Pakhoki, Atari, 
and Chunian distributaries. The Khanwah has a bed-width of 
65 feet, and an authorized full supply of 1,290 cubic feet per 
second. The date of first opening is not known : it is, how¬ 
ever, recorded that the canal was im^oved by Mirza Khan, 
a minister of the emperor Akbar; but it was neglected by his 
successors, and silted up. In the time of Ran jit Singh, Dlwan 
Radha Ram repaired the head and cleared the channel, and 
the canal flowed from 1807 to 1823. It was again neglected 
till 1841, when Fakir Chiragh-ud-dTn, under the orders of 
Maharaja Sher Singh, had the canal repaired, and it was in 
flow when taken over by the Irrigation department on the 
annexation of the Punjab. The Upper Sohag Canal has a 
bed-width of 60 feet, and an authorized discharge of 1,540 
cubic feet per second. It appears to have been made in 1827, 
and worked till 1840, when it was neglected; and nothing 
further was done to it till 1855, when, the canal having been 
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taken over by the Irrigation department, the channel was again 
put into working order. The Lower Sohag Canal has a bed- 
width of 90 feet, and an authorized discharge of 1,420 cubic 
feet per second. It may be said to date from 1816, when the 
first attempt to irrigate was made by means of a dam across 
the Sohag nullah, which caused it to overflow its banks. In 
1831 another dam was made, and the water was led on to the 
lands of Jawand Singh at Dipalpur, who is said to have ob¬ 
tained a large return from the water. After some fighting the 
dam was demolished in 1835; and from that date the canal 
existed only in name, irrigation being effected on only 3,000 
acres by lifts by means of a narrow cut 20 feet wide. In 
1885-6 the present regular canal was opened. The canal 
follows generally the Sohag nullah for 33 miles, till it gives off 
the l*ara nullah. The canal continues in the form of tw^o 
branches, one along the Para nullah and the other along the 
Sohag nullah. The channel, however, was not formed in the 
bed, but consists of an artificial cut, which is crossed and rc- 
crossed by the tortuous dry nullahs. The canal was constructed 
mainly for the purpose of bringing under cultivation 142 
square miles of (Government waste. This area was colonized 
by allotting parcels of land to cho.sen peasants from adjacent 
over-populated Districts. For the purpose of allotment the 
land was divided into squares, 27-7 acres in area, and each 
allotment cemsisted of 4 S(|uares or 11 r acres, '^fhe canals 
being dry in the cold season the colonists were required to 
construct w^ell.s, at least one well per holding being necessary. 

Grey Canals. —A system of inundation canals in the Punjab, 
taking off from the south bank of the Sutlej and irrigating the 
low-lying tracts of Ferozepore District. They take their name 
from Colonel I-r. J. II. Grey, under whose orders, as Deputy- 
Commissioner of the District, they were constructed. The 
work w^as begun in 1875-6, when 11 canals were made; the 
number w^as increased to 13 in 1883; and in 1885, after 
the incorporation of the Fazilka tahsil in Ferozepore District, 
two of the canals >vcre remodelled and extended so as to 
irrigate this tahsil. In addition to these, .a new canal, named 
Kingw^ah, has just been completed at a cost of 1*7 lakhs. 
The 14 canals as they now exist vary in length from 28 to 107 
miles, in bed-width from 30 to 80 feet, and in discharge from 
283 to 640 cubic feet per second. Their total length is 1,034 
miles, and their aggregate discharge 6,340 cubic feet per 
second. Being inundation canals, they run only when the 
Sutlej is at a sufficient height. Up to and including 1905-6 
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the total cost on original works has been ir'6 lakhs (exclusive 
of the 1*7 lakhs spent on the new KingwSh Canal), and on re¬ 
pairs and establishment 23-4 lakhs. The average area irrigated 
during the five years ending 1905-6 was 277 square miles. 
The canals are remarkable as being* constructed and main¬ 
tained on the co-operative system without any direct aid from 
(lovernment, except a small grant towards the cost of estab¬ 
lishment in Fazilka which has ^becn stopped since the last 
settlement (1902). The excavation work was performed by 
the agriculturists whose lands the canal was to benefit, super¬ 
vised by the ordinary revenue staff of the District. Since 
1881 the special establishment required for their up keep has 
been met by a charge of 3 to 4 annas per ghumao (five-sixths of 
an acre) ; and the annual silt clearance and other works have 
been carried out at the expense of the irrigators at the average 
rate of 8 to 10 annas per ghumao. In addition to these 

charges for maintenance, a royalty of 12 annas per ghumao of 
superior, and 6 annas per ghumao of inferior, crops is taken 
by Government. 

Ghaggar Canals.—^An Imperial system of minor canals in 
the Punjab, taking off* from the Ghaggar, Owing to the 
waste of water in the lakes and swamps of that river, and the 
insanitary condition to which the low-lying lands in the valley 
below Sirsa were reduced, it was agreed between the British 
Government and the State of Bikaner that the Dhanur lake, 
about 8 miles from Sirsa, should be converted into a reservoir 
by the construction of a masonry iveir at Otu, and that irrigation 
should be effected by two canals, the northern and southern, 
taking off from each end of the weir, with a combined capacity 
of 1,000 cubic feet per second. The Bikaner State was to 
share the canal supplies and meet a proportionate part of the 
cost. The canals were constructed with famine labour in 
1896-7, and began to irrigate in thAnonsoon of 1897. The 
areas commanded in British and Bikaner territory are 130 and 
117 square miles, and the irrigable areas are 53 and 35 square 
miles, respectively. There are 95 miles of main canals and 24 of 
distributaries; and .the total capital outlay to the end of March, 
1904, was 6-3 lakhs, of which 2-8 lakhs was debited to Bikaner. 
These canals are never likely to show any return on their capital 
cost, as only part of the irrigated area is assessed to canal occu¬ 
piers’ rates, the remainder being assessed to land revenue only. 

Sutlej Inundation Canals, Lower.—An Imperial system 
of inundation canals in the Punjab, taking off from the right 
bank of the Sutlej and irrigating part of Multan District. They 
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were for the most part constructed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century by the Daudputras, a powerful tribe who 
were in possession of this part of the country from the down¬ 
fall of the Mughals to the rise of Ranjit Singh; but one of 
the largest, the Diwanwah, was excavated in 1831 by Diwan 
Sawan Mai, who also enlarged and improved several others. 
Excluding the Hajiwah canal, whose history is separate from 
that of the rest, there were in 1850 nineteen of these canals ; 
these, however, have been gradually amalgamated, and in 
1903 there were only three, the Mailsi, Muhammadwah- 
Sardarwah, and Bahawalwah-Lodhran canals, of which the 
last two will probably be amalgamated. The gross cultivable 
area commanded by these canals is 1,414 square miles, of 
which 424 are at present irrigable. The canals generally 
flow’ from April to October ; but since the SjkHiNi> Canal 
came into full operation the supply of water at the commence¬ 
ment and end of the flood season has been considerably re¬ 
duced, and the actual area irrigated in the five years ending 
1903-4 was only 263 square miles. The normal autumn crop 
is sown and matured with canal w'ater alone; but for the spring 
harvest only the preliminary waterings reejuired for ploughing 
and sowing are given from the canal, and further irrigation is 
supplied from wells. The maximum discharge is 5,000 cubic 
feet per second, and the total length of main canals is 394 miles 
and of distributaries 328 miles. Properly designed channels 
arc only of recent construction, and have still to be provided 
on the Mailsi canal. Until recently canal clearance was effected 
by the labour of the cultivators: this system was, however. 
Anally abolished in 1903 and rates are now paid. No capital 
account is kej)t for these canals. I'he gross revenue during 
the three years ending 1903-4 averaged 3-8 lakhs and the 
net revenue Rs. 83,000.^. 

The Hajiwah canal is included in the Lower Sutlej system. 
It w’as a private canal constructed in the time of Ranjit Singh, 
and its administration was taken over by Government in 1888 
in consequence of the mismanagement of the owners. This 
action w’as authorized by the terms of a deed executed in 1886, 
under which Government had given the owners a grant of 
60,000 acres of land served by the canal, and it was upheld by 
the Privy Council in 1901. The canal has a bed-width of 
30 feet, an average supply during the flood season of 500 cubic 
feet per second, and a length of 39 miles. The average area 
irrigated is only 53 square miles, as the alignment is defective. 

Sidhnai Canal. —An irrigation work in the Punjab, taking 
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off from the left bank of the Ravi and watering part of Multan 
District. It derives its name, meaning ‘straight,’ from a 
remarkable reach of the Ravi, which extends in a perfectly 
straight cutting for 10 or 12 miles ^om Tulamba to Sarai 
Sidhu. It was opened for irrigation in 1886. The head-works 
consist of a weir 737 feet long, built across this reach. The 
main line has a bed-width of 90 feet and a maximum discharge 
of 1,820 cubic feet per second ; after 30 miles it divides into 
two large distributaries, which between them take nearly one- 
third of the whole supply. The very short length of the canal 
compared with the area irrigated is one cause of its financial 
success. There are in all thirteen main distributary channels 
taking off from the main line, and three subsidiary canals which 
take off from the river above the dam. Tlie gross area com¬ 
manded is 595 square miles, of which the greater part was 
Government waste, and was settled by colonists brought from 
various parts of the Punjab, the land being given out for the 
most parts in 90-acre plots. Although the whole of the water 
in the Sidhnai reach can be turned into the canal, the Ravi in 
the winter is often absolutely dry, owing to the supply taken by 
the Bari Doab Canal, so that the spring crop has to be matured 
by the aid of wells. The average area irrigated during the 
three years ending 1903--4 was 190 square miles. I'he capital 
outlay up to the end of 1903-4 was about 13 lakhs, and the 
average annual profit more than 11 per cent. 

Chenab Inundation Canals. —A system of inundation 
canals in the Punjab, taking off from the left bank of the 
(Chenab below its confluence with the Ravi, and irrigating part 
of the Multan and Shujabad tahslls of Multan District. They 
were for the most part constructed by the Pathan rulers of 
Multan and Shujabad, and were once thirteen in number; but 
by amalgamation the heads in the rj^er have been reduced 
to four, the Mattithal, Wall Muhammad, Sikandarabad, and 
Sikandarwah. As the canal-irrigated land is much lower than 
the river-level in July and August, the outer banks of the 
canals are made specially high and strong to keep the flood- 
waters from pouring over the cultivated land, and in certain 
lengths of the river embankments have been constructed. In 
this way there is a chain of protection about 80 miles long on 
the east bank of the river. The maximum discharge of the 
canals is 5,200 cubic feet per second: there are 252 miles of 
main canals and 46 miles of Government distributaries. Until 
recently water was taken from the main canal entirely by private 
watercourses, but the construction of properly aligned distri- 
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butaries is now in progress. The system by which the cultivators, 
in lieu of paying for the water, provided labour for silt clear¬ 
ance has recently been abolished, and occupiers’ rates imposed. 
No caj)ital account is kept for these canals. The gross revenue 
during the three years ending 1903-4 averaged 3-3 lakhs yearly, 
and the net revenue Rs. 47,000. The average area irrigated 
during the six years ending 1903—4 was 214 square miles. 

Muzaffargarh Canals.— ;rAn Imperial system of inundation 
canals in the Punjab, taking off from the left bank of the Indus 
and the right bank of the Chenab, and irrigating portions of 
Muzaffargarh District. They were for the most part constructed 
by the native rulers of the District, and improved by Sawan 
Mai, governor under RanjTt Singh. After annexation the canals 
remained for many years under the management of the Deputy- 
Commissioner, and were transferred to the Canal department 
as a ‘ minor ’ work in 1880. The system of canal clearance by 
the labour of the cultivators was finally abolished in 1903, when 
occu]>iers’ rates were introduced. The Indus series, which is 
by far the more important of the two, consists of eight canals 
with an aggregate length of 1,138 mjles of main, branch, and 
distributary channels, and a total average discharge of 2,570 
cubic fc‘et per second. There are five canals in the Chenab 
series, with a total length of 232 miles, and a discharge of 
740 cubic feet per second. The gross area commanded by 
the canals is 1,205 square miles, of which 1,055 are cultivable 
and 547 irrigable, the area irrigated during the five years end¬ 
ing 1903—4 averaging 457 square miles, of which 366 square 
miles were watered from the Indus. To protect the irrigated 
country, embankments have been constructed, stretching for 
119 miles along the Indus and for 40 miles along the Chenab. 
No capital account is kept for the system. The gross revenue 
in T903--4 was 6 lakhs^nd the net revenue 3-3 lakhs. 

Indus Inundation Canals. —An Imperial system of in¬ 
undation canals in the Punjab, taking off from the west bank of 
the Indus, and irrigating part of Dera Ghazi Khan District. 
They are fourteen in number and cover a river frontage of 
175 miles, protecting a low-lying narrow strip of country from 
6 to 16 miles wide, known as the Sind. These were mostly 
constructed by the Mirani chiefs and other native rulers, and 
were greatly improved by Sawran Mai, governor under Ranjit 
Singh. Five, however, were constructed by Baloch chiefs in 
1862-3 for the use of their tribal lands, but proving a financial 
failure w’cre bought up by Government. The gross area com¬ 
manded is 1,374 square miles, of which 661 are cultivable. 
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The gr<Mtest area of crops matured is 348 square miles, and 
the average about 300 square miles. The normal period of 
flow is from the beginning of May to the end of September; 
consequently, while the autumn crop is matured entirely by 
canal water, the supply in the spring liarvest is sufficient only 
for ploughing and sowing, after which wells are used. The 
average discharge of the whole series is 2,400 cubic feet per 
second. There are 680 miles of jnain canals and branches, of 
which 108 have been constructed under British rule, 75 miles of 
distributaries, and 7 of drainage cuts and escapes. As the irri¬ 
gated tract is below the flood-level of the Indus, a system of 
embankments 75 miles long has been built, and also works for 
training the river and protecting the irrigation works. The 
capital sum expended from 1854 to the end of March, 1904, is 
8-6 lakhs. Until 1897 there was practically no net revenue; 
in that year, by the revised settlement of Dera Ghazi Khan 
District, the indirect revenue was substantially increased and 
a low occupier’s rate imi)Osed. The gross revenue for 1903-4 
was 4*1 lakhs and the net revenue i lakh, or ii*88 per cent, on 
the capital expenditure.^ A considerable income is derived 
from Government lands on the Dhundi canal. 

Bari Doab.—A lodlf or ‘tract between two rivers’ (the 
Beas and Ravi) in the Punjab, lying between 29*^ 22' and 
32® 30' N. and 71*^ 6' and 75^ 58' E., and comprising 
Amritsar District and portions of Gurdaspur, Lahore, Mont¬ 
gomery, and Multan. The name was formed by the Mughal 
emperor Akbar, by combining the first syllables of the names 
of the two rivers. 

Bhattiana.—A tract of country in the Punjab, lying between 
29^ 15' and 30^ 15' N. and 74® o' and 75' 45' E., and comprising 
the valley of the Ghaggar from Fatehabad in Hissar District 
to Bhatnair in the State of Bikaner, to^^ther with an undefined 
portion of the dry country stretching north-west of the Ghaggar 
towards the old bank of the Sutlej. For its physical aspects 
see Hissar District. Roughly speaking, the tract is bounded 
on the east by Hariana, on the south and west by the Bikaner 
desert, while on thew north its boundary includes Bhatinda in 
Patiala, and may be taken as roughly corresponding to the line 
of the Southern Punjab Railway. Bhattiana derives its name 
from the Bhattis, a collection of Muhammadan tribes claiming 
Rajput origin, who also gave their name to Bhatnair. 

Early in the fourteenth century the wild country held by 
the Bhattis and Mains (Minas) was attached to Abohar, 
a dependency of Dipalpur; and the daughter of Rana Mai, 
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the Bhatti chief, was married to Sipah Salar Rajab, and in 
1309 became the mother of Firoz Shah III. The Bhatti 
chiefs seem to have maintained a position of semi-independence 
for a considerable tim^. Rai Hansu, Bhatti, son of Khul 
Chain, was employed under Mubarak Shah II against Pulad 
in 1430 and 1431. Later, the Bhatti chief Ahmad Khan, 
who had risen to great power and had 20,000 horse under 
him, defied prince Bayazid in the reign of Bahlol Lodi, and, 
though at first victorious, was eventually defeated and killed. 
Mirza Kamran was employed against the Bhattis in 1527, and 
they seem to have been reduced to complete subjection by 
the Mughals, for nothing is heard of them until the decay of 
the Delhi empire. For twenty-four years after 1750 Bhattiana 
was harassed by the Sikhs and Bhattis in turn, until in 1774 
Amar Singh, the Raja of Patiala, conquered it. But Patiala 
was unable to hold the tract, and lost the whole of it (Rania 
in 1780—3, Fatehabad in 1784), the Bhatti reconquest being 
facilitated by the great famine of 1783 which desolated the 
country. Sirsa fell to George Thomas in 1795-9 ; and on his 
fall in 1801 the Marathas acquired Bhattiana, only to lose it 
in 1803 to the British, who took no steps to establish a strong 
government. At that time Bhattiana was divided between the 
chiefs Bahadur Khan and Zabita Khan, of whom the former 
held the country in the neighbourhood of Fatehabad, while 
the latter owned Rania and Sirsa. In 1810 the raids of 
Bahadur Khan had become intolerable, and an expedition sent 
against him annexed Fatehabad, while in 1818 the territories 
of Zabita Khan were acquired. The country thus obtained 
formed the subject of a long dispute with the Patiala chief, 
who had encroached on it between 1818 and 1837. It was 
finally aw^arded to the British Government, and made into 
a separate District of !l^attiana, which was transferred to the 
I^unjab under the name of Sirsa District after 1857. (See 
Hissar.) 

Bist Jullundur Doab. —A dodb or ‘ tract between two 
rivers’ (the Beas and Sutlej) in the Punjab, lying between 
30® 57' and 32® 7' N. and 75® 4' and 76° 38' E., and com¬ 
prising Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, and the State of 
Kapurthala. The name was formed by the Mughal emperor 
Akbar, by combining the first syllables of the names of the two 
rivers. It is also known as the Saharwal Doab. 

Chaj (Jech) Do 9 .b. —A dodb or ‘ tract between two rivers ’ 
(the Chenab and Jhelum) in the Punjab, lying between 31® 10' 
and 33® o' N. and 72® 7' and 74® 3' E., and comprising 
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Gujrat and parts of Shahpur and Jhang Districts. The name 
was formed by the Mughal emperor Akbar, by combining the 
first syllables of the names of the two rivers. 

Cis-Sutlej States. —A group of States in the Punjab, lying 
in the tract of country bounded by the Sutlej on the west and 
north, the Siwaliks on the north-east, the Jumna on the east, 
and the old Delhi territory on the south. In 1809 the treaty 
between the British Government, and Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
of Lahore set a limit to the encroachments of the Maharaja to 
the east and south of the Sutlej, and the Cis-Sutlej States were 
formally taken under British protection. These States were 
mostly held by Sikh chiefs, of whom the most prominent was 
the Raja of Patiala with a revenue of a quarter of a million 
sterling ; and by bands of Sikh horsemen, whose individual 
shares in some cases did not exceed the twentieth part of a 
single village. Many of them were of recent origin, and had 
been founded by Sikh warriors from beyond the Sutlej 
after the overthrow of the Afghan governor at Sirhind by 
the united forces of the Sikhs on both sides of the river in 
1763. For some time previous to the treaty of 1809 Ranjit 
Singh had aimed at establishing his supremacy over the cis- 
Sutlej territory. Several of the most prominent of the chiefs 
had been tributaries of the Maratha power, and it was as the 
successor of the Marathas that the British Government claimed 
the protectorate. The protected States were allowed full 
sovereignty within their rCvSpective territories, but were required 
to assist the British with all their forces in repelling any 
invasion of the country. The British Government confined 
its interference with the States to the settlement of quarrels, 
and the determination of disputes as to succession, but 
reserved to itself, as the price of its protection, the right of 
escheat in case of failure jof heirs. Political control over the 
States was until 1840 exercised throu^ the British representa¬ 
tive at Delhi and his assistants, who were also responsible for 
the administration of the territories which lapsed from time to 
time in default of heirs. In 1840 a Governor-General’s Agent 
for the North-West Frontier was appointed with his head¬ 
quarters at Ambala, and two years later the administration of 
the lapsed territories was transferred to him. 

In the first Sikh War (1845-6) the great majority of the 
States failed to act up to their obligations. The Lahore army 
was largely recruited in their territories, and their sympathies, 
as a rule, were with the enemies of their protectors. As a 
consequence, at the end of 1846, important modifications were 
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made in the relations between the defaulting States and the 
paramount power. The most flagrant offenders were punished 
by confiscation, and the remainder were deprived of their 
police jurisdiction, and pf the right to levy customs and transit 
duties, while the obligation to furnish troops was commuted 
for a money payment. Nine chiefs only, those of Patiala, 
Nabha, jTnd, Malcr Kotla, Faridkot, Kalsia, Raikot, Dialgarh, 
and Mamdot, were exempted from this arrangement, and 
allowed to retain full powers. 

These reforms added largely to the territory under the 
direct contrefl of the British Government. The head-quarters 
of the Agent had been transferred to I^hore, and a Com¬ 
missioner of the Cis-Sutlej States was appointed, subordinate 
to him. It was speedily found that, without police juris¬ 
diction, the position of the States was an impossible one ; and 
in 1849, iifter the conquest of the Punjab, the British Govern¬ 
ment assumed comy)lete control throughout their territories, 
which were shortly afterwards brought under settlement, and 
the revenues assessed in cash. The position of the chiefs, and 
of the representatives of the old communities of horsemen 
(known as pattiddrs)^ who were thus deprived of their former 
powers, became that of ordinary jdgirddrs \ and the right of 
succession to the jdgirs is confined to the descendants in the 
male line of the persons actually in possession in 1809, the 
date of the declaration of the British protectorate. Of the States 
which were allowed to retain powers in 1846, Dialgarh lapsed 
in 1852 and Raikot in 1854, while Mamdot was annexed 
in 1855 in consequence of the misconduct of the Nawab. 
The defunct States arc now incorporated in the Districts of 
Ambala, Karnal, Ludhiana, Ferozeporc, and Hissar. 

Hari 3 .na.—A tract of country in the Punjab, lying between 
28*^ 30' and 30® N. and^T5® 45' and 76® 30' E., chiefly in the 
eastern half of Hissar District, but also comprising part of 
Rohtak District and of the States of Jind and Patiala. It is 
in shape an irregular oval, with its long axis lying north-west 
and south-east. On the north-west it is bounded by the 
Cihaggar valley ; on the >vest, south-west, and south by the Bagar 
and Dhundauti, or sandy tracts which are the continuation of 
the Bikaner desert; on the east by the Jumna riverain; and 
on the north-east by the Nardak country, from which it is 
divided by a line roughly coinciding with the alignment of the 
Southern Punjab Railway. The name of Hariana is most 
probably derived from hari (‘ green ’), and is reminiscent of a 
time when this was a rich and fertile tract. Archaeological 
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remains show that the country watered by the SaraswatT was 
once the scene of a flourishing Hindu civilization; and the 
records of Timur’s invasion mention the sugar-cane jungles 
of Tohana, a proof that at any rate the valley of the Ghaggar 
was at that time of high fertility, though the country near 
Hissar seems already to have been dry and arid. The chief 
events in the history of the tract will be found in the article 
on Hissak District. At the ersd of the eighteenth century 
Hariana was a veritable no-man’s-land, acknowledging no 
master and tempting none. Lying at the point where the 
three powers, Sikh, Bhatti, and Maratha, met, it covered an 
area of nearly 3,000 square miles of depopulated country. 
Its thousand towns and villages had once produced a revenue 
of 14 lakhs, but now yielded less than 3 lakhs. The tract thus 
lay open to attack; and in 1797—8 the adventurer George 
Thomas, who held the fief of Jhajjar from the Marathas, took 
part of Kanhari and overran Hariana as far as the Ghaggar. 
At Hansi, which he found a desert, he established his capital, 
with a mint and arsenal. He next planned the conquest of 
the Punjab to the Indus, and actually advanced as far as the 
Sutlej. His successes appeared to have firmly established his 
power, and he built Georgegarh or Jahazgarh; but in 1801 he 
succumbed after a heroic struggle to the overwhelming power 
of Perron, De Boigne’s successor in Sindhia’s service. After 
the capture of Hansi by Bourquin, Hariana passed for a short 
time into the hands of the Marathas, and in 1803 came under 
British rule ; a native governor was placed in charge of the 
Districts of Hariana and Rohtak, but British authority was 
not actually established till 18 to. 

Kurukshetra.—A sacred tract of the Hindus, lying between 
29° 15' and 30® N. and 76° 20' and 77® E., in the Karnal 
District and the Jind State, of the Puj^ab. According to the 
Mahabharata, which contains the oldest account of the tract, 
it lies between the Saraswatl and Drishadwatl (now the Kakshi), 
and was watered by seven or nine streams, including these two. 
It was also divided into seven or nine bans or forests. The 
circuit of Kurukshetra probably did not exceed 160 miles ; 
and it formed an irregular quadrilateral, its northern side 
extending from Ber at the junction of the Saraswatl and 
Ghaggar to Thanesar, and its southern from Sinkh, south of 
Safidon, to Ram Rai, south-west of JInd. The name, ‘the 
field of Kuru,’ is derived from Kuru, the ancestor of the 
Kauravas and Pandavas, between whom was fought the great 
conflict described in the Mahabharata; but the tract was also 
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called the Dharmakshetra or ‘ holy land/ and would appear to 
have been famous long before the time of the Kauravas, for at 
Thanesar Parasu Rama is said to have slain the Kshattriyas, 
and the lake of Sarvanavat on the skirts of Kurukshetra is 
alluded to in the Rig-Veda in connexion with the legend of 
the horse-headed Dadhyanch. Nardak is another name for 
Kurukshetra, probably derived from nirdukk, ‘ without sorrow/ 
'I'he Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited it in the 
seventh century, calls it ‘ the field of happiness/ Kurukshetra 
contains, it is said, 360 places connected with these legends, 
or with the cults of Siva and the Sun-god, w'hich have long 
been places of pilgrimage. Of these the principal are Thanesar, 
Pehowa, JInu, Safidon, and Kaithal, but numerous other 
sites preserve their ancient names and sanctity. 

Malwa.— Tract in the Punjab, lying between 29® and 31° N. 
and 74*^ 30' and 77® E., and comprising the area south of the 
Sutlej occupied by the Sikhs. It includes the Districts of 
Fero/.epore and Ludhiana, and the Native States of Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha, and Maler Kotla. The tract is a great recruiting 
ground for Sikh regiments, being in this respect second only 
to the Manjha. It is said that the name is a modern one, the 
title of Malava Singh having been conferred on the Sikhs 
of the tract for their valour by Banda, Bairagi, who promised 
that it should become as fruitful as Malwa. 

Manjha. —A tract of country in the I.,ahore and Amritsar 
Districts of the Punjab, lying between 30® 52' and 21° 35' N. 
and 73® 45' and 75® 21' E., and forming a portion of the 
uplands of the Bari Doab. In shape it is, roughly speaking, 
a triangle whose base may be taken as the grand trunk road 
crossing Lahore and Amritsar Districts from the Ravi to the 
Beas, and whose sides are the high banks marking the ancient 
courses of those rivers. From the point where the Beas now 
joins the Sutlej, the ola" Beas bank diverges from the present 
course of the Sutlej and approaches the old bed of the Ravi 
near the borders of Montgomery District. This is the apex of 
the Manjha, for, though the upland ridge is continued as far as 
Multan, from this point it bears the name of the Ganji Bar. 
Before the construction of the Bari Doab Canal the Manjha 
was an ill-watered and infertile expanse, described by the 
Settlement officer of Lahore in 1854 as a jungle in which only 
the poorer cereals and pulses could be grown. Now, however, 
the Bari Doab Canal runs through the whole length of the 
tract, which is second in fertility to none in the Province. The 
Sikhs of the Manjha are some of the finest specimens of the 
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Jat race, and the tract is one of the most important recruiting 
grounds for the Sikh regiments. The expression ‘ Sikhs of the 
Manjha' is, however, sometimes loosely used to denote all 
Sikhs recruited north of the Sutlej. P^unjabi of the Mtojha is 
the phrase used to express the dialect of Punjabi spoken in 
and about the Manjha, as contrasted with Western Punjabi, 
the Punjabi of the submontane tract, the Punjabi of the 
Jullundur Doab, and Malwa Punjabi, or that spoken south of 
the Sutlej. 

Rechna Doab. —A doab or ‘ tract between two rivers ^ 
(the Ravi and Chenab) in the Punjab, lying between 30° 35' 
and 32® 50' N. and 71° 50' and 75^^ 3' K., comprising the 
Sialkot, Gujranwala, and I.yallpur Districts, and parts of Gurdas- 
pur, Lahore, Montgomery, Jhang, and Multan. The name was 
formed by the Mughal emperor Akbar, by combining the first 
syllables of the names of the two rivers. 

Sind-Sagar Doab. —A dodb or ‘ tract between two rivers ’ 
(the Indus and Chenab, and higher up the Indus and 
Jhelum) in the Punjab, lying between 29° 58'and 33° 15' N. 
and 70° 33' and 73° 59' E. It comprises the Districts of 
Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Attock, Mianwali, and Muzaffargarh, 
and yiarts of Shahpur and Jhang. 

Thai. —The great steppe lying between 30° 30' and 32® o' E. 
and 70° 30' and 72^ N., in the Sind-Sagar Doab, Punjab. It 
stretches southward from the foot of the Salt Range for 
150 miles towards the apex of the dodb as far as the border 
of Muzaffargarh District, and comprises most of the cis-Indus 
territory of Mianwali and part of the Khushab tahsiloi Shahpur 
District, being bounded on the west by the high bank of the 
Indus and on the east by that of the Jhelum. In places its 
width exceeds 50 miles. A scanty rainfall, a treeless sandy 
soil, and a precarious and scattered pa^urage mark this out as 
one of the most desolate tracts now remaining in the Punjab. 
Much of it is real desert, barren and lifeless, and devoid not 
only of bird and animal life, but almost of vegetation. At first 
sight the Thai appears a uniformly monotonous desert, but 
in reality its charact^jr varies. The northern Thai ha.s a sub¬ 
stratum of hard level soil, the surface of which is covered by 
a succession of low sandhills with a general north and south 
direction ; and its appearance is that of a sandy rolling prairie, 
covered in the rare years of good rainfall with grass and stunted 
bushes. Cultivation is carried on only in small patches, water 
is from 40 to 60 feet below the surface, and the sparse popula¬ 
tion depend chiefly on their flocks and herds. It is traversed 
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from west to cast by the Sind-Sagar branch of the North-Western 
Railway, which turns abruptly south at Kundian and runs 
parallel with the Indus down the w^estern border of the Thai. 
The eastern j)art of the steppe is called the 'I'hal Kalan or 
‘ Orcat 'J'hal ’ \ and here a line of high sandhills, running north¬ 
east and south-west, alternates with narrow bottoms of soil, 
stiff and hard in places, but more often covered wMth sand, 
'fowards the west the hills become lower and less sandy. 
Agriculture here rejdaces pasturage as the occupation of the 
people, and in the Ixiah tahsil a broad strip of nearly level 
ground runs down from Fatehpur towards Mirhan. This tract 
is called JSaggar in the north and Jandi Thai in the south. 
'J"he main feature of the Daggar is its central core—a narrow 
strij) of firm, flat, cultivable soil, which runs, like a ri\'cr, from 
north to south down its centre. From the line of wells in this 
portion the 1 laggar takes its name. The good land ends near 
Khiinpur in a region of smooth sand, to be succeeded near 
Karor by another fertile strij), which forms a core similar to the 
Jandi Thai. There is little doubt that the Indus once flowed 
down the middle of the Thai. Last we cc>me to the Powah, 
a strip of upland some 3 miles broad forming the high bank of 
the Indus. In the north this bank rises abruptly 40 feet from 
the river-level, but towards the south it gradually gets lower, 
until it disappears at Kot Sultan. Large villages, whose lands 
lie in the riverain tract below, are built on the Powah, where 
the floods are less likely to reach them. The Thai is peopled 
by Jat tribes with scattered septs of Sial, Khokhar, and other 
Rajputs, and it was for a time under the Hot Baloch chiefs of 
Mankera. I'hat its natural characteristics have a depressing 
effect on the people is hardly a matter of surprise, and they 
are, to use their own expression, ‘camel-hearted.’ The tract 
will probably be irrigated by the projected Indus Canal. 
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Delhi Division {Dehli or Dilh \—The south-eastern Divi¬ 
sion of the Punjab, stretching along the western bank of the 
Jumna, between 27° 39' and 31® 18' N. and 74° 29' and 
77^' 40' E. 'J'he Commissioner’s head-quarters are at the city 
of Delhi, or at Simla during part of the hot season. The total 
population increased from 4,232,449 in 1881 to 4,434,75J in 
1891, and to 4,587,092 in 1901. 'Phe area is 15,395 square 
miles, and the density of population 298 persons per sejuare 
mile, compared with 209 for the Province as a whole. In 
J901 Hindus numbered 3,252,428, or 71 per cent, of the total; 
Muhammadans, 1,192,331; [Sikhs, 100,040; Jains, 30,110; 
Parsis, 65; and Christians, 12,108, of whom 3,909 were natives. 

'The Division includes geven Districts, as shown below:— 
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With the exception of the small District of Simla and the 
hill station of Kasauli in Ambala, the Division lies wholly in 
the plains. It contains 6,486 villages and 51 towns, the largest 
of which are Delhi, (population, 208,575), Amhala (78,638), 
Bhiwani (35,917), Rewari (27,295), Panipat (26,914), 
Karnal (23,559), and Roh 7 ’ak (20,323). The Commissioner 
has political control over the Native States of Sirmur, Kalsia, 
Pataudi, Dujana, and Eoharu, which have an aggregate area of 
1,740 square miles and a population of 264,204. Excepting 
Delhi, there are few towns of commercial importance, but 
Rewari and Ambala may be mentioned. Panipat in Karnal 
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District has been the scene of several famous battles. Simla, 
the seat of the Supreme Government for seven months in the 
year, lies within this Division. 

Hissar District {I/isar ).—District in the Delhi Division 
of the Punjab, lying between 28° 36' and 30° o' N. and 74° 29' 
and 76° 20' K., w'ith an area of 5,217 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Ferozepore District and the State 
of Patiala; on the east by* the Jind nizdmat of Jind State 
and the District of Rohtak; on the south by the Dadn 
nizdmat of Jind and the territory of the Nawab of Loharu ; 
and on the south-west by the State of Bikaner. Situated on 
the borders of the Bikaner desert, it has in many respects the 
characteristics of Rajputana rather than of the Punjab; its 
general aspect is that of a j)lain or prairie, unbroken except b) 
some detached peaks of the Aravalli range in the extreme 
south-west, the highest of which is Tosham hill with an 
elevation of 800 feet. The only river, the Ghaggar, enters 
the District in two branches, known as the Ghaggar and 
[ohiya, meeting below Sirsa. 

\\'ith the e\ce])tion of some small outliers of gneiss at 
Tosham, there is nothing of geological interest in the District, 
which is otherwise entirely of alluvial formation. 

The north-eastern part resembles as regards its vegetation 
the Upper Gangetic plain, while the southern border is botani- 
cally akin to Rajputana. 'Fhe Sirsa subdivision resembles the 
desert and the AN'estern Punjab. The fodder-grasses of the 
tracts round Hissar and Hansi (largely species of Panicum and 
Pennisetiwi) arc celebrated. A stunted kind of zizyphus 
{Z. nummularia\ common in the drier tracts of Northern 
India, is conspicuous in this District, and its leaves are 
valued locally for cattle. 

Wild animals are q^mparatively rare, owing to the absence 
of water ; but antelope and ‘ravine deer’ (gazelle) are common, 
and hog are plentiful in parts. Wolves are also fairly numerous. 
Nilgai are sometimes met with near His.sar. 

Owing to the extreme dryness of the climate, the District is 
healthy. Even the canal-irrigated tracts,-where there used to 
be a great deal of fever and the people presented a striking 
contrast to the inhabitants of the dry tracts, have been healthy 
since the cultivation of rice was stopi)cd about ten years ago. 
Both the heat in summer and the cold in winter are extreme, 
and epidemics of pneumonia are not uncommon in the winter 
months. 

As the District lies on the edges of both the Bengal and 
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Bombay monsoon currents, the most striking feature in the 
rainfall is its extreme variability, and the partial manner in 
which it is distributed. The yearly average varies from 14 
inches at Sirsa to 16 at Hissar, where 14 inches fall in the 
summer and 2 in the winter. The greatest annual rainfall 
recorded during the last twenty years was 37-4 inches at 
Bhiwani in 1885-6, and the least 3*1 inches at Sirsa in 
1899-1900. 

A large part of the District is, with parts of Rohtak, better History 
known to history as Hakiana. The once fertile tract watered 
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by the Ghaggar had its capital at Hansi, which was the ancient logy. 
capital and southernmost point of the Siwalik territory, and 
which archaeological investigations show to be one of the 
oldest towns in India. The numerous architectural remains 
of Hindu origin, found built into the walls of Muhammadan 
tombs and mosques throughout the District, testify to its 
having been the abode of an ancient and vigorous Hindu 
civilization. 'J'he most interesting of these are to be found at 
Hissar, Hansi, Fatahabad, and Tosham. An inscription at 
Tosham seems to commemorate a victory over Ghatotkacha, 
the second known member of the Gupta line (circa a.d. 305), 
and it appears probable that Hansi was a stronghold of the 
Kushan rulers of the Punjab, 

The District is said to have been overrun in the eighth cen¬ 
tury by the 'J'omar Rajputs, and afterwards to have fallen 
under the dominion of the Chauhans. In 1036 Hansi was 
captured by Masud, son of Mahmud of Ghazni; but in 1043 
it was retaken by the Delhi Raja, probably a Tomar vassal of 
the Chauhans. After the defeat of Prithw! Raj by Muham¬ 
mad of Ghor in 1192, the Jats laid siege to Hansi, but were 
defeated by Kutb-ud-din. Hansi then became a fief of the 
Delhi kingdom. The districts of D^i, Ajmer, Hansi, and 
Sirsa fell into the hands of the conqueror; but no settled rule 
seems to have been at first established in this tract, which in 
the ensuing anarchy was dominated by the Jatu Rajputs, an 
offshoot of the Tomars, Muhammadan power was, however, 
gradually consolidated; and about 1254, in the reign of 
Mahmud Shah I, the District, including Hansi, Sirsa, Barwala, 
and Jind, was assigned as a fief to Ulugh Khan-i-Azam, 
afterwards the emperor Balban. 

Until the eighteenth century the tract remained a flourish¬ 
ing division of the Muhammadan empire, and Sirsa or Sarsuti 
was in the fourteenth century, according to Wassaf, one of the 
most important towns in Upper India. The towns of Fatah- 
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a bad and Hissar were founded in 1352 and 1356 respectively 
by Firoz Shah III, and canals were dug from the Ghaggar and 
Jumna for their use. After the capture of Bhatnair, Timur 
marched through the district via Sirsa, Fatahabad, Rajabpur, 
Ahruni, and Tohana. It is evident from his account that 
these towns were wealthy and prosperous, for he took much 
booty in Sirsa, Fatahabad, and Ahruni, and drove the Jats 
of Tohana into their sugar-cane fields and jungles. 

I )uring the eighteenth century the country appears to have 
i>een held by Muhammadan tribes claiming Riijput origin, of 
whom the chief were the Johiyas round Bhatnair (HanitjMan- 
(iAKTi) and the Bhatlis about Rania, Sirsa, and Fatahabad, 
from whom the western part of the District took its name of 
Biiattiana. The Bikaner annals tell of the incessant struggles 
of the Hindu Rajputs of that State with the Johiyas and 
Bliattis for the possession of Bhatnair and sometimes of Sirsa ; 
and the chronicles of Fatiala are full of raids and counter-raids 
lietween the Sikh Jats and their hereditary foes, the Bhattis. 
On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 we find Nawab Shah Dad 
Khan, a Path an of Kasur, nazim of the sarkar of Hissar ; and 
under his rule, from 1707 to 1737, the people and country 
appear to have prospered exceedingly. He was succeeded by 
the Nawabs of Farrukhnagar, in Gurgaon, who ruled till 1761. 
Bill Nadir Shah ravaged the land in 1739 ; and with the disin¬ 
tegration (if the Delhi empire Hissar became the scene of a 
sanguinary struggle between the Sikhs of the north-east, the* 
marauding Bhattis of the north and north-west, and the im 
perial power of Delhi. In 1731 Ala Singh, the founder of the 
Patiala State, had commenced a struggle with the Bhatti chiefs 
of Bhatnair and Fatahabad which lasted during his lifetime; the 
Bhattis, though sujiported by imperial troops, were defeated in 
1754 and 1757, and Hj^^ar was saejeed in 1757 and Tohana in 
1761. In the latter year Nawab Amin Khan, the Bhatti chief 
of Rania, was appointed nazim of Hissar; but he had no 
better fortune, and by 1774 Amar Singh, successor of Ala 
Singh, had become master of the whole of the Hansi, Hissar, 
and Sirsa territories. On Amar Singh's death in 1781, an agree¬ 
ment was made whereby Hissar, Hansi, Tosham, Rc^htak, and 
Maham were assigned to the empire, Sirsa and Fatahabad to 
the Bhattis, and the rest of their conquests to the Sikhs ; but 
the great famine of 1783, which entirely devastated the Dis¬ 
trict, compelled the latter to retire to their own country. The 
territories thus left derelict were in 1798 occupied by the 
adventurer George Thomas, who for three years maintained 
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an independent kingdom in Hansi and Hissai. However, in 
1801, after an obstinate defence of Hansi, he surrendered to an 
army under Bourquin sent against him by l^erron, Sindhia’s 
French general, and the country was^for a brief space under 
the Maratha dominion. 

In 1803 Hissar and Sirsa, with the territories ceded by 
Sindhia, passed nominally to the British ; but although a 
military j)ost was maintained at Hansi, and mizims or native 
superintendents were placed in civil charge, little was done 
towards enforcing order until 1810, when an expedition was 
rendered necessary by the continued raids of the Bhatti chiefs. 
In consequence of these the territory of Fatahabad was 
annexed, and a second expedition in t8i 8 secured the rest 
of the territory held by the Bhattis. Thus the whole of the 
Sirsa tahsll was brought under British rule. Most of the 
present District was in 1820 included in the U'estern District 
of the Delhi territory. During the years that followed, the 
.Sikh Rajas, taking advantage of British neglect and the waste 
condition of the dry tract beyond the Ghaggar, began a series 
of irregular coloni/atioqs, which continued uninterrupted till 
*<^ 37 - British Government, after a long boundary con¬ 

tention with Patiala, asserted its supremacy over the dry tract, 
which was resunied, and, together with the valley of the 
Cihaggar, made into a separate District under the name of 
Hha'itiana, in which all the present iahsil of Sirsa was included. 
Additions were made to the territory by other resumptions 
from encroaching Native States in 1844, 1847, and 1855. 

In the Mutiny of 1857 the troops at Hansi were the first to 
rise, followed by those at Hissar and Sirsa; all Europeans who 
did not fly were murdered, and Hissar and Sirsa were wholly 
lost for a time to British rule. The Ranghars and Pachhadas 
of Hissar and the Bhatti^ of Sinsa, ^llowed by the majority 
of the Muhammadan villagers, rose in insurrection ; but before 
I )elhi had been recovered a force of Punjab levies, aided by 
contingents from Patiala and Bikaner, under General van 
(^.>rtlandt, utterly routed them. After the Mutiny Hissar and 
Bhattiana District* were transferred from the North-A\'estern 
Provinces to the Punjab, and the latter became the Sirsa Dis¬ 
trict. In 1884 that District w’as broken up: the Sirsa tahsll 
and 126 villages of Dabwali were transferred to Hissar, while 
Fazilka and the remaining 31 villages of Dabwali were 
amalgamated with Ferozepore District. The small BudhHda 
tract was transferred from Karnal to Hissar in 1889. In 1904 
two villages of the District were transferred, with a cash pay- 
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ment of Rs. 25,000, to the Bikaner State, in exchange for 
a few villages held by the Darbar in the Deccan. 

Hissar contains 8 towns and 964 villages. Its population 
at each of the last three enumerations was: (1881) 672,569, 
(1891) 776,006 and (1901) 781,717. It increased by less 
than I per cent, during the last decade, the low rate being 
chiefly due to emigration during the famine years of 1897 and 
1900. I'he District is divided into the five tahsih of Hissar, 
Hansi, Bhiwani, Fatahabad, and Sirsa, the head-quarters of 
each being at the place from which it is named. The chief 
towns are the municipalities of Bhiwani, Hansi, Hissar, and 
SiKSA, Hissar being the head-quarters of the District. 

T’he following table shows the distribution of population 
in J901 :~ 
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S 

964 

781,717 
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+ 0.7 
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Note.—T he fijjures foi the areas of tahsils are t.iken fioiu i \enue returns. The 
total Distriit .irea is tli.u jrixen in the Census Report. 

Hindus number 544,799, or more than 70 per cent, of the 
population; Muhammadans, 202,009 \ andSikhs, 28,642. Owing 
to the large areas of sandy soil, the density of the population 
is only 150 persons to the square mile, and even on the 
cultivated area it is onl^' 194, the 'precarious nature of the 
cultivation forbidding it to support more. The vernaculars 
are Hariani, Bangru, or Deswall in the south, Punjabi in the 
north, and Bagri in the .south-east. BagrI and Hariani run 
very much into one another; to a less extent Punjabi blends 
with Hindi and Bagri through PachhadI, the Punjabi dialect 
of the Muhammadan Pachhadas. 

Most important of the landowning tribes are the Jats, who 
number 195,000, and comprise one-fourth of the population. 
They may roughly be divided into four classes: the Deswali 
Jats of Hariana, some of whose ancestors appear to have 
inhabited the District in ancient times; the Bagri Jats, immi- 
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grants from the Bagar country of Bikaner; the Sikh Jats of 
Sirsa, who came from the Malw^a country and from Patiala; 
and the Muhammadan Jats, who form part of the nondescript 
collection of tribes known as Pachh^as. The Deswall and 
Bagri Jat. are practically all Hindus and intermarry. The 
Rajputs number 70,000, or 9 per cent, of the population ; 

78 per cent, of them are Muhammadans. The oldest clan 
is the Tonwar or Tomar, who first entered the .District during 
the ascendancy of the Tomar dynasty under Anang Pal at 
Delhi. Other important clans are the Jatu, Bhatti, AVattu, 

Johiya, Chauhan, Ponwar, and Rathor. As a rule the Rajput, 
retaining the military traditions of his ancestors, is a lazy and 
inefficient agriculturist, somewhat prone to cattle-stealing. 

The Pachhadas (30,000), as they are termed by others, are 
a congeries of Muhammadan tribes, many of whom claim to 
be Rajputs, though the claim rests on but slender evidence. 

'I'heir name and tradition point to their having come from the 
west (J>achhim\ and their facial type suggests a connexion 
with the tribes of the AVestern Punjab. They are indifferent 
agriculturists, lazy, improyident, and sometimes cattle thieves ; 
in physique inferior to the Deswali and Sikh Jats, though 
perhaps superior to the Bagri. The Mails, chiefly market- 
gardeners (13,000), are entirely Hindu; the Arains (5,000) 
Muhammadan ; the Brahmans (43,000) are Gaur, Sarsut, 
Khandelwal, Dahmia, Gujrati, Acharj, and Chamarwa in order 
of status. The great majority of the Gaur and Sarsut Brahmans 
are agriculturists, but all are fed on various occasions and 
venerated, though disliked. Pushkankar Brahmans from Ajmer 
are also found. Of the commercial classes the most important 
is that of the Banias (61,000), who are divided into three sub¬ 
divisions—Agarwal, Oswal, and Mahesri—who neither smoke, 
eat, nor intermarry Avith ejjch other, ^f artisan and menial 
tribes may be noted the Ahirs (10,000), a vagrant tribe who 
claim Rajput origin, the Tarkhans (carpenters, 20,000), Lohars 
or blacksmiths (10,000), Chamars or leather-workers (69,000), 
Dhanaks (20,000), and Chuhras or scavengers (25,000). Of 
the total population ©f the District 72 per cent, are agricultural, 
and practically the whole of the rural population is dependent 
on agriculture. 

Two lady missionary doctors are stationed at Bhiwani, where Christian 
the Baptist Mission of Delhi maintains a girls^ school. The “^ssions. 
District is also visited by missionaries of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel from Delhi. In 1901 it contained 
53 native Christians. 
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The District is divided into four natural tracts. Of the^^e, 
the Rohi of the Sirsa tahsll stretches from the northern 
boundary to the Ghaggar. Its soil is a soft loam with a reddish 
tinge, interspersed with,sand and clay; the water-level in the 
wells varies from 40 to 180 feet, the crops depend entirely on 
rainfall, and vegetation is sparse. South of the Rohi lies the 
western extremity of the Nali tract, stretching from east to west 
through the J^'atahabad and Sirsa taksl/s, and traversed by the 
Ghaggar and Johiya. Its characteristic feature is a hard iron- 
clay soil, which permits of no cultivation until well saturated by 
tlie summer floods. Here the harvest dei)ends on inundation 
from the Ghaggar and Johiya, helped in some parts by well- 
irrigation. "I'he Bagar tract stretches from the south and 
south-w'est of Sirsa along the western border of the District, 
through Sirsa, batahahad, llissar, and Bhiwani, gradually 
widening towards the south. Here the prevailing features are 
a light sandy soil and shifting sandhills, interspersed in parts 
with firmer and even loamy bottoms; the spring-level is more 
than 100 feet below the surface, and the water frequently bitter. 
IVactically the kharif is the only..harvest sown, and that 
depends entirely on a sufficient rainfall. The Hariana tract 
stretches from the tract watered by the Ghaggar to the south¬ 
east corner of the District; it comprises the whole of Hansi 
and the eastern portions of Fatahabad, Hissar, and Bhiwani, 
and is traversed by the AVestekn Jumna Canal. The leading 
feature of the tract is its firm clay soil; sandhills are found, 
and in low-lying parts hard clayey soil, "^rhe spring-level is 
generally below 100 feet, except in canal villages where it rises 
to 30 or 40 feet. Apart from the canal tract, agriculture is 
practically confined to the autumn harvest. The small jungle 
tract of Budhlada, consisting of 15 outlying villages in the 
north of the Fatahab^ tahsll^ is sometimes classed as a fifth 
tract, but resembles the Rohi. Taking the District as a whole, 
only 9 per cent, of the cultivation is irrigated, and the rainfall 
is therefore t)f the utmo.sl importance ; on the rainfall of June 
and July depends the sowing of the autumn crops, and on that 
of August and September the ripening of the autumn and the 
sowung of the sjiring crops. Until recently the autumn harvest 
was the mainstay of the District; but of late years, owing to 
the good prices obtained for wheat, the spring harvest has 
taken the leading place, and the best season is one in which 
there is heavy rain at the end of August and all through 
September. 

The area for which details are available from the revenue 
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records of 1903-4 is 5,180 square miles, 
following table:— 


as shown in the Chief agri¬ 
cultural 
statistics 
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The principal staples of the spring harvest are gram and 
barley, the areas under which in 1903-4 were 478 and 168 
s(juare miles respectively. Wheat covered only 109 stjuare 
miles. The chief food-grain of the autumn harvest is spiked 
millet, which occupied 929 square miles. Great millet comes 
next in importance with 38 square miles, and then pulses with 
175. Practically all the sugar-cane and cotton grown is irri¬ 
gated, with four-fifths of the maize, three-fifths of the rice, and 
two-fifths of tbc wheaU No other crop is irrigated to any 
ap[)reciable extent. 

The cultivation of rice has of late years been prohibited in Impioyc- 
canal lands, and its place largely taken by cotton. Experi- 
ments are being carried on chiefly with the object of intro- cultural 
ducing cotton of a longer staple. There is great room for practice 
improvcmcnl in the methods adopted by the people for 
utilizing the canal water at their dispo.sal. 

Large advances are given both under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act for digging and clearing wells, and under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act for the purchase of bullocks and 
seed. During the five years ending September, 1904, a total 
of Rs. 73,000 was advanced under liie former and 18 lakhs 
under the latter Act, of which R.s. 43,627 and 10-5 lakhs 
respectively was advanced during the famine year 1899-1900. 

Hariana has been always famous for its cattle, which were Cattle, 
the chief support of its former pastoral inhabitants. The 
breed is still good, 1;hough cattle-breeding is somewhat on the 
wane owing to the spread of cultivation. The Hisjsar Govern¬ 
ment cattle farm was started in 1813, and now covers 66 square 
miles. The pure breeds of cattle maintained are the Gujarati, 

Ungoli, Nagaur, and Mysore, which are also crossed with 
Hariana cows. Of late years mule-breeding has been com¬ 
menced. Large cattle fairs are held at Hissar and Sirsa, at 
w-hich it is estimated that animals of the total value of 6^ lakhs 
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are sold annually. The camel is used in all parts for riding 
and carrying loads, and where the soil is light does a large part 
of the ploughing. The local breed of horses is in no way 
above the average. 'I'hy District board maintains five horse 
and four donkey stallions. 

Inigation Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 383 square miles, 
or nearly 9 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 
6 square miles ^yerc irrigated from wells and 377 from canals. 
In addition, 83 square miles, or 2 per cent., are subject to 
inundation from the Ohaggar and other streams. The Hansi 
branch of the Wes'ikrn Jumna ("anal irrigates the Hansi, 
Hissar, and Ilhiwani tahs'ils^ while the Sirsa branch irrigates 
parts of Fatahabad, Hissar, and Sirsa. 'Fhe Ghaggar Canals 
supply part of the Sirsa iahsil^ and the Budhlada tract and a 
portion of Sirsa are watered by the Sirhind Canal. The 
area under canal-irrigation increased from 120 square miles 
in 1891 to 377 in 1904. The area supplied by wells is 
insignificant, owing to the great depth to water, and the chief 
use of well-irrigation is to enable sowings to be made for the 
spring harvest. The total number of ijrells in use for irrigation 
was only 854 in 1903-4, all being worked by cattle on the 
rope and bucket system. 

1 orests. 'Fhe greater part of the cattle farm, known as the Hissar 
Bir, is a ‘reserved^ forest, measuring 65 square miles, under 
the Civil Veterinary department, the income from which in 
T903-4 was Rs. 4,379. The Bir at Hansi is an unclassed 
forest under the same department. "Fhree pieces of grazing- 
ground are managed by the Deputy-Commissioner at Hissar, 
Sirsa, and Hansi for the town cattle. The total area of forest 
land is: ‘ reserved,’ 65 square miles; and unclassed, 5 square 
miles. ']"recs have been extensively planted with the aid of 
canal water by the Dij<^rict board,, in and around the civil 
station of Hissar and the town of Hansi, and the Bir at HSnsi 
is also being planted with trees to make a fuel reserve. 

Minerals. Kankar is found in many localities. Saltpetre is manu¬ 
factured from saline earth in the villages, and refined in 
licensed refineries at Bhiwani, Hansi, and Sirsa. 

Arts and The District has no manufactures of importance. Coarse 
country cloth is made almost everywhere; and there are 
10 cotton-ginning factories, 3 cotton-presses, and 3 factories 
where ginning and pressing are combined. Hansi is the indus¬ 
trial centre; but four of the factories are at Bhiwani, and one 
at Narnaund, while the cotton-mills of Messrs. Chandu Lai 
& Co. at Hissar are the largest in the District. These indus- 
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tries employed 2,061 hands in 1904. Bhiwani is known for 
its plain brass and bell-metal work, and for its carved doors. 

The District produces cotton phTdkdris embroidered with silk, 
which are of exceptional excellence, and embroidered woollen 
phiilkdris arc also made. 'I'he carpenters’ work is above the 
average. 

The chief centres of trade are Bhiwani, Hansi, Hissar, Commerce 
Hudhlada, and Sirsa on the railway ; but a good deal of local 
trade does not pass through these places, being brought direct 
to the consumers by individual speculators, generally Bishnoi 
or BagrI Jats. Hissar and Hansi arc chiefly distributing 
centres for local requirements; but Bhiwani and Sirsa are 
important as centres of through trade to Rajputana, wheat, 
flour, sugar, and cotton goods being largely exported. 

The Rewari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Rail- Kailwnys 
way runs through the District for 122 miles, \vhile the Southern 
Punjab Railway passes through Budhlada, Jakhal, and Tohana, 
and the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway runs through part of the 
Sirsa ta/is//. The District has 26 miles of metalled and 949 of 
unmetalled roads, of vv^jich 17 miles of metalled and 90 of 
unmetalled roads are under the Public Works department and 
the rest under the District board. "Fhe unmetalled roads are 
fit for cart traffic, except in the sandy tracts where camels 
are used. The liansi branc h of the Western Jumna Canal 
is navigable as far as Hansi. 

Hissar has always been most liable to famine of all the Famine 
Districts of the Punjab, owing to the fact that, while pre¬ 
eminently dependent on the autumn harvest and very little 
protected by irrigation, it suffers from a most capricious mon¬ 
soon, while it receives the first rush of starving wanderers from 
Bikaner. The chdUsa famine of 1782-3, as has been related, 
laid waste the District; and in all th^famines that have since 
visited the Punjab, Hissar has always suffered in a pre-eminent 
degree. Both in 1896-7 and in 1899-1900 the whole of the 
unirrigated area, or 3,763 sejuare miles, was affected. In 
1896-7 the greatest number relieved on any one day was 
82,505 persons, and»the highest death-rate in any one week was 
81 per 1,000. In 1899-1900 the corresponding figures were 
161,561 apd 32 respectively. The amount expended by 
Government was 12-3 lakhs in 1896-7, and 25-7 lakhs in 
1899-1900. The severity of the famine of 1899-1900 was 
emphasized by the fact that the people had not recovered 
from the preceding famine. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, assisted District 
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by three Assistant or Extra Assi.stant Commissioners, of whom 
one is in charge of the Sirsa tahsiil and subdivision. Each of 
the five tahs'ils is in charge of a tahsilddr assisted by a naib- 
tahsllddr. Dabwali in Sirsa and Toliana in Fatahabad are 
^v\>iahsih under naib-tahsilddrs. 

'J’he Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon¬ 
sible for the criminal justice of the District. Civil judicial 
work is under a District Judge. Both officers are suf)ervised 
by the Divisional Judge of Ferozeporc. The District Judge 
lias a Munsif under him at head-quarters, and there are four 
honorary magistrates. Cattle-theft is the principal crime of 
the District, for which its position, surrounded by Native 
State.s, affords peculiar facilities. It is practised chiefly by the 
Muhammadan Rajputs and I*achhadas. 

'Fhe revenue history of Hissar proper is quite distinct from 
that of the Sirsa iafisil^ which was only added to the District 
on the disrujition of the old Sirsa District in 1884. The 
greater part of Hissar was occupied by the British in 1810, 
and underwent three summary settlements for ten, five, and 
ten years sui'cessively, between 1815 and 1840. The main 
feature of these assessments was a demand so high that full 
('ollections were the exception, and the frequent remissions 
demoralized both the revenue officials and the people. A rush 
of immigrants had taken place on the establishment of settled 
government, and when disturbances occurred in the neighbour¬ 
ing Native States, Hissar formed a convenient refuge. The 
land revenue, however, was fixed and collected with such a 
complete disregard of the chances of bad seasons, that when 
the cultivators were pressed for payment they moved off into 
the Native States whence they had come. "J'he demand of the 
first .settlement (1815-25) was .so high that it exceeded by 
20 per cent, the revenue fixed in 1890 for the same villages. 
1 ligh though this assessment was, ic was increased in the two 
settlements that followed, until between 1835 and 1839 the 
demand was 4-9 lakhs for a tract which in 1890 was assessed 
at only about two-thirds of that sum. 

'Fhe amount fixed at the regular settlement of 1840 was 
37 per cent, below the old demand. The canal villages were 
assessed at irrigated rates for the first time in 1839. The 
reduction came as a new lease of life to the impoverished 
landholders, and the progress made since has been steady, 
interrupted only by famine. A revised settlement was made 
in 1863, which resulted in a further reduction of half a lakh. 
'Fhe second revised settlement was carried out between 1887 
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and iS()2. Cultivation had more than doubled, while prices 
had risen 60 per cent., and the result was an increase of 
58 per cent, to 6 lakhs. The rates varied from 3 to 8 annas 
per acre, exclusive of canal rates. About 90 per cent, of the 
tenants pay rent in cash. * 

The Sirsa tahstl^ with the rest of the old Sirsa District, was 
summarily settled in 1829 and regularly in 1851. In 1881-2, 
the last year of the regular settlement, the demand stood at 
1*4 lakhs, which was raised by the new assessment to 1*9 
lakhs. The assessment was revised for the second time 
between 1901 and 1903, and a fixed assessment of 2 lakhs was 
announced. The area subject to the very precarious Ghaggar 
floods was j)laced under fluctuating assessment, fixed rates for 
the various crops grown being applied to the area actually 
cropped every harvest. It is estimated that the yield from 
this fluctuating assessment will be Rs. 39,000 per annum. 

'fhe collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 



. j 

1890-1. 

i9(X> 1 

190^-4 

Land revenue . 

4,26 

5 >o*< 

7,60 

6,48 

S,oy 

Total icveniie 


y ,99 

11,yo 


'I'he District contains four municipalities, Hissar, Han si, Local ami 
Bhiwani, and Siksa ; and three ‘notified areas,’ Fatahahad, 

'1 OH AN A, and Budhlada. Outside these, local affairs are 
managed by the District board, whose income amounted in 
1903—4 to IJ lakhs. The expenditure in the same year was 
1*3 lakhs, education and public works forming the principal 
items. 

The regular ])olice force consists of 681 of all ranks, includ- Police and 
ing 180 municipal police^ under a*Superintendent who 
usually assisted by four inspectors. The village watchmen 
or chaukiddrs number 1,474, 42 chauktddrs are directly 

under the Superintendent. There arc 19 police stations, 

4 outposts, and 6 road-po.sts. The District jail at head¬ 
quarters has accomTnodation for 252 prisoners. 

The District stands twenty-fifth among the twenty-eight Education. 
Districts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its 
population. In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 
2*7 per cent. (5 males and o-i females). The number of 
pupils under instruction was 1,753 ’ in 1880-1, 3,568 in 
^ For the District as then constituted. 
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1890-r, 3,803 in 1900-1, and 4,258 in 1903-4. In the last 
year there were 6 secondary and 73 primary (public) schools, 
and 3 advanced and 46 elementary (private) schools, with 167 
girls in the public and pi in the private schools. The Anglo- 
x'crnacular schools at Hissar, Bhiwani, and Sirsa are the 
most important. 'Fwo girls' schools at Bhiwani are maintained 
by the Baptist Zanana Mission. 'Fhe total expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 40,000, to which Provincial 
funds contributed Rs. 2,000, municipalities Rs. 11,000, fees 
Rs. 10,000, and District funds Rs. 16,000, while the rest 
(Rs. 1,000) was met from subscriptions and endowments. 

Besides the dispensary at Hissar, the l)i.strict possesses 
eight outlying dispensaries. In 1904 the number of cases 
treated was 73,530, of whom 2,216 were inpatients, and 
6,027 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 20,000, the greater part of which was met from municipal 
funds. 

The number of succ essful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 
10,038, or 23-7 per t,ooo of the population. 

[J. "Wilson, General Code of Tribal Cuslom in the Sirsa 
District (1883); P. J. District Gazetteer (1892, under 

revision); A. Anderson and P. J. I'agan, Settlement Report of 
Hissar (1892); C. M. King, Settlement Report of Sirsa and 
Fazilka Tahsils (1905).] 

Hissar Tahsll. —Tahsil of Hissar District, Punjab, lying 
between 28° 54' and 29° 32' N. and 75“ 22' and 76° 2' E., on 
the borders of the Bikaner desert, with an area of 810 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 128,783, compared with 
122,299 in 1891. His.sar (population, 17,647) is the head¬ 
quarters, and the tahsll also contains 134 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to i-6 lakhs. The 
northern part is a bare .;?lain, forming part of the tract known 
as Hariana, where the soil is a firm sandy loam. South of the 
thin belt of fertility afforded by the Western Jumna Canal, 
the level stretches of poor cultivation gradually merge into 
the rolling sandhills characteristic of the neighbouring State 
of Bikaner. 

Hansi Tahsil. —Tahsll of Hissar District, Punjab, lying 
between 28° 51' and 29° 27' N. and 75° 48' and 76° 20' E., 
with an area of 799 square miles. The population in 1901 
was r 78,933, compared with 165,689 in 1891. It contains the 
town of Hansi (population, 16,523), the head-quarters, and 
132 villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to 2 lakhs. The whole of the tahsll lies within the 
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tract known as Hariana. The northern part is irrigated by 
the AVestern Jumna Canal, and is comparatively well wooded. 
South of the canal the country is featureless, but fertile enough 
in a year of good rainfall. ^ 

Bhiwani Tahsil (^Bhawdni ).— Tahsil of Hissar District, 
Punjab, lying between 28° 36' and 28*^ 59' N. and 75° 29' and 
76® 18' E., with an area of 750 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 124,429, compared with 127,794.in 1891. The 
head-quarters are at the town of Bhiwani (population, 
35»9i7); it also contains 131 villages, among which 

rosHAM is a place of some historical importance. I’he land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 1-2 lakhs. 'Fhe 
northern part of the tahsil lies in Hariana. South of Bhiwani 
town rolling sandhills and low rocky eminences are the main 
features of the landscape. 

Fatahabad Tahsil {Fatehdhdd ).— Tahsil of Hissar Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, lying between 29® 13' and 29° 48' N. and 
75 ^ ^ 3 ^ 7 ^° o' E., with an area of 1,179 square miles. '^Fhc 

population in 1901 was 190,921, compared w’ith 181,638 in 
1891. It contains one tpwn, Fatahahad (population, 2,786), 
the head-c|uarter.s, and 261 villages, among which Toiiana and 
Ac.roha are ])laces of historical or archaeological interest. 
'Phe land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2*3 
lakhs. The Ghaggar has cut for itself a deep channel in the 
north of the tahsil. To the south of this channel lies a broad 
belt of stiff clay, covered with sparse jungle interspersed with 
stretches of precarious cultivation, which depend on occa¬ 
sional floods brought by natural and artificial channels from 
the Ghaggar. The east of the tahsil lies in Hariana, but the 
centre and south are bare and sandy. A portion is irrigated 
by the Al^estern Jumna Canal. 

Tohana Sub-tahsll. — ^^-tahsil o^the Fatahabad tahsil of 
Hissar District, Punjab, with an area of 450 square miles. It con¬ 
tains 117 villages, and the land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 86,000. Tohana is the head-quarters. 

Sirsa Tahsil. — Tahsil and subdivision of Hissar Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, lying between 29° 13' and 30° o' N. and 74° 29' 
and 75® 18' E., on the borders of the Bikaner desert, with an 
area of 1,642 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
r5S>65i, compared w'ith 178,586 in 1891. The town of Sirsa 
(population, 15,800) is the head-quarters. It also contains 
3 other towns and 306 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903—4 to 2*9 lakhs. The whole of the tahsil is 
sandy, except the belt of stiff clay which forms the Ghaggar 
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basin, and depends for its successful cultivation on the 
river floods, which, below’ the Otu lake and dam, are 
distributed over the country by the Ghaggar canals. There 
is some irrigation in the;, north from the Sirhind Canal, and in 
the south from the We.stern Jumna Canal. 

Dabwali Sub-tahsil. — ^whLahsll of the Sirsa iahsU of 
IJissar District, Punjab, w'ith an area of 349 square miles. 
It contains 59 villages, and the land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903—4 to Rs. 96,000. 

Skinner Estates. —A grouj) of estates held by the de¬ 
scendants of Lieutenant-Colonel James Skinner, ('.B., in the 
Districts of Jiissar, Delhi, and Karnal, Punjab. The area of 
the estates is 251 square miles in Hissar, 2*6 in Delhi, and 
21*4 in Karnal, and the total revenue of the estates in Hissar 
is Rs. 62,683. James Skinner, the son of a Scottish officer in 
the Last India ("omi)any’s service and a Raji)ut lady, was born 
in 1778 and received his first commission from Dc Boigne, 
the famous .Savoyard adventurer, who had organized Sindhia’s 
brigades. After many years’ service under the Marathas, 
during which he was employed again£.t the adventurer George 
'J'homas, Skinner joined the British forces under I^ord Lake in 
1803, and received the command of 2,000 of Perron’s Hindu¬ 
stani Horse, wffio came over to the British after the battle of 
Delhi. This body served W’ith great distinction under Skinner 
for thirty years, and is now’ represented by the rst I^ancers and 
3rd Cavalry (Skinner’s Horse) of tlie Indian Army. Rising 
to be a Lieutenant-Colonel in the British service, Skinner 
obtained large grants of land in the Delhi territory, and settled 
at Hansi in Hissar District, where he died in 1841. He built 
St. James’s Church at Delhi in fulfilment of a vow’. Major 
Robert Skinner, his younger brother, also served under Perron 
and eventually entered^tjie Compiany’s service. 

Agroha. —Ancient town in the Fatahabad tahstl of Hissar 
District, Punjab, situated in 29° 20' N. and 75° 38' E., 
13 miles north-west of Hissar. It is said to be the original 
seat of the Agarwal Banias, and w’as once a place of great 
importance. The remains of a fort are still visible about half 
a mile from the existing village, and ruins and debris half buried 
in the soil on every side attest its former greatness. It w'as 
captured by Muhammad of Ghor in 1194, since which time 
the Agarw’al Banias have been scattered over the w’hole penin¬ 
sula. The clan comprises many of the wealthiest men in 
India. The present village is quite unimportant and has 
(1901) a population of only 1,172. 
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Bhiwani Town {Bkawdnt), —Head-quarters of the tahsU 
of the same name in Hissar District, Punjab, situated in 
28® 48' N. and 76° 8' E., on the Rewari-Bhalinda branch 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway; d^tant by rail from Cal¬ 
cutta 1,059 miles, from Bombay 890, and from Karachi 857. 
Population (1901), 35,917. '^J'he town is practically a creation 
of British rule, having been an insignificant village when it was 
selected in 1817 as the site of a free market. .It rapidly rose 
to imj)ortance; and though its trade suffered greatly from the 
opening of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, the construction of 
the Rewari-Ferozepore line has restored it to its former position. 
Bhi^\ani is commercially the most important town in Hissar 
District. It is one of the great centres of trade with Rajputana 
the chief articles of commerce being wheat, flour, salt, sugar, 
cotton goods, and iron. It possesses three cotton-ginning 
factories and one cotton-press, which give employment to 
379 hands. The principal manufactures are brass vessels, tin 
boxes, and small wooden tables. 'Phe municipality was created 
in 1867. The municipal receipts during the ten years ending 
1902—3 averaged Rs. 54,900, and the expenditure Rs. 56,700. 
The income and expenditure in 1903—4 were Rs. 49,700 and 
Rs. 47,700 respectively; the chief source of income was octroi 
(Rs. 42,700), while the main items of outlay were conservancy 
(Rs. 7,000), education (Rs. 7,700), medical (Rs. 6,900), 
public safety (Rs. 13,300), and administration (Rs. 4,800). 
The town has an Anglo-vernacular middle school and a dis¬ 
pensary. 

Fatahabad Town {Fatehdbdd). —Head-quarters of the 
tahstl of the same name in Hissar District, Punjab, situated 
in 29° 31' N. and 75^^ 27' E., 30 miles north-west of Hissar. 
Population (1901), 2,786. The town was founded about 1352 
by the emperor Firoz Shah,»w^ho name^ it after his son Fateh 
Khan, and had a canal dug to it from the Ghaggar. 'Phe fort 
contains a pillar inscribed with the genealogy of Firoz Shah, 
and a mosque and inscription of Humayun. The town is of 
no commercial importance. It is administered as a ‘ notified 
area,’ the income oP which in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,700. 

Hansi Town. —Head-quarters of the iahsil of the same 
name in Hissar District, Punjab, situated in 29° 7' N. and 
58' E., on the Rewari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, 15 miles from Hissar. Population (1901), 
16,523. This is one of the most ancient towns in Northern 
India and appears to have been a stronghold of the Kushans, 
though local tradition attributes its foundation to Anang Pal, 

K 2 
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the Tomar king of Delhi. According to the authorities quoted 
ill Tod’s Eajas/han, AsT or Hansi was assigned to the son of 
Bisaldeo Chauhan about a. d. iooo. Masud, son of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, took it, after one failure, in 1036, but, according to 
Firishta, it was recovered by the Delhi Raja in 1043. Prithwi 
Raj made considerable additions to the fort at Hansi, converting 
it into an important military stronghold. It fell into the hands 
of Muhammad of Ghor in 1192, and was, until the foundation 
of Hissar, the administrative head-quarters of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Hansi was depopulated by the famine of 1783, and 
lay deserted until 1798, when the famous adventurer George 
Thomas, who had seized upon the greater part of Hariana, 
fixed his head-quarters here. I'hcnceforth the town began 
to revive, and on the establishment of British rule in 1803 
it was made a cantonment, where a considerable force, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of local levies, was stationed. In 1857 the 
troops mutinied, murdered all Pluropeans upon whom they 
could lay their hands, and combined with the wild Rajput 
tribes in plundering the country. On the restoration of order, 
the cantonment was given up. A high brick wall, with bastions 
and loopholes, surrounds the town, while the canal, which flows 
at its feet, contributes to its beauty by a fringe of handsome 
trees. Since the Mutiny, however, the houses have fallen into 
decay and the streets lie comparatively deserted, owing to the 
removal of the troops. The ruins of the fort overlook the town 
on the north. It contains two mosques and the tomb of Saiyid 
Niamat Ullah, killed in resisting Muhammad of Ghor. The 
mosque and tombs of Kutb Jamal-ud-din and his successors 
are on the west of the town, with the tomb of All Mir Tijara. 
Near by is a mosque called the Shahid Ganj, situated probably 
on the scene of Masud’s first unsuccessful attempt to take 
Hansi. c/ 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 18,500 and the 
expenditure Rs. 18,800; and the income and expenditure 
in 1903-4 were Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 20,000 respectively, the 
chief source of income being octroi. The town has 6 cotton¬ 
ginning factories, 2 cotton-presses, and 2 combined ginning 
and pressing factories, and is a local centre of the cotton 
trade. The number of factory hands in 1904 was 1,285. 
possesses a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Hissar Town. —Head-quarters of the District and iahsil of 
the same name, Punjab, situated in 29° 10' N. and 75° 44' E., 
on the RcAvari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana-Malwa 
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Railway; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,097 miles, from Bom- 
bay 979, and from Karachi 819. Population (1901), 17,647. 
It was founded in 1356 by Firoz Shah Tughlak, and supplied 
with water by means of the canal now known as the \V^estern 
Jumna Canal, and became the head-quarters of a sarkar. In 
1408 Hissar fell into the hands of the rebels against-Mahmud 
Tughlak, but was recovered in 1411 by the emperor in person. 
It appears to have been occupied by an imperial garrison at 
the time of Babar’s invasion, and as the head-quarters of 
a sarkar was of considerable importance under the Mughals. 
'I’he town was plundered by the Sikhs on several occasions 
between 1754 and 1768, and after the battle of Jind was 
(occupied by Amar Singh of Patiala, who built a fort. Hissar 
was depcjpulated by the famine of 1783, and Avas taken posses¬ 
sion of by George Thomas. The inhabitants began to return, 
and when it passed to the British in 1803 the town was rapidly 
recovering. In 1857 detachments of the Hariana Fight In¬ 
fantry and 14th Irregular Cavalry stationed at Hissar mutinied, 
and the Collector and eleven other Europeans and native 
Christians were murdereej. The chief relic of antiquity is the 
lort built by Firo/ Shah, largely with materials taken from Hindu 
or Jain temples. Another interesting building is the Jahaj, 
apparently once a Jain temple converted into a mosque, and 
used as a residence by George Thomas, of whose (.Christian 
name its present title is a corruption. Near Hissar is a hand¬ 
some group of tombs erected to commanders who fell in 1 lu- 
mayun’s campaign in Gujarat in 1535. The trade of the town 
is unimportant, being confined to cotton and red pepper; but 
it contains a large cotton-ginning and pressing factory, which 
in 1904 employed 397 hands. The municipality was created 
in 1867. The municipal receipts and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1902--3 aAjpraged Rs.^8,700 and 29,300, and 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 24,600 and Rs. 27,300 respectively, 
the chief source of income being octroi. The town possesses 
an Anglo-vernacular high school managed by the Educational 
department, and a civil hospital. 

Sirsa Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision and tahsll 
of the same name in Hissar District, Punjab, situated in 
29° 32' N. and 75® 2' E., on the Rewari-Bhatinda branch 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, on the north side of a dry 
bed of the Ghaggar. Population (1901), 15,800. The old 
town of Sirsa or Sarsiiti is of great antiquity, and tradition 
ascribes its origin to an eponymous Raja Saras, who built 
the town and fort about 1,300 years ago. Under the name 
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of Sarsuti, it is mentioned as tlie place near which Prithw 
Raj was captured after his defeat by Muhammad of Ghor 
in 1192; and according to Wassaf it was in the fourteenth 
century one of the most important towns in Upper India. It 
was taken by I'imur, the inhabitants fleeing before him, and is 
mentioned in the reign of Mubarak Shah as the rendezvous of 
the exj)edition against the rebel fortress of Sirhind. In the 
reign of Slier Shah, Sirsa became for a time the head-quarters 
of Rao Kalyan Singh of Bikaner, who had been driven from 
his country by the Rao of Jodhpur. In the eighteenth centuiy 
Sirsa was one of the strongholds of the Bhattis, and was taken 
])y Amar Singh of Patiala in 1774, but restored to the Bhattis 
by the agreement of 1781. '^J'he town was depoiiulated by 
the great famine of 1783, and the site was annexed in 1818 
after the expedition sent against the lihatti chief, Nawab Zfibita 
Khan. In 1838 Sirsa, which had lain deserted since 1783, was 
refounded by Captain Thoresby, who laid out the present town, 
which from 1858 to 1884 was the head-cjuarters of the Sirsa 
District. TJie ruins of Old Sirsa lie near the south-west corner 
of the modern town, and still jircsept considerable remains, 
though much of the material has been used for building the 
new houses. It contains an ancient Hindu fort and tank. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 23,300 and the 
expenditure Rs. 23,900 ; and income and expenditure in 
1903-4 eaeh amounted to Rs. 18,100, the chief source of income 
being cx'troi. The town is a centre of the export trade to 
Rajputana, and is in a flourishing condition. Most of the trade 
is in the hands of Banias from Rajputana and the country to 
the south-east. Sirsa contains a dispensary, an Anglo-vernacular 
middle school maintained by the municipality, and an aided 
primary school for Euroj^iean boys. ^ 

Tohana Town. —Town in the hatahabad tahsif of Hissar 
District, Punjab, situated in 29^43' N. and 75° 54' E., 40 miles 
north of Hissar town. Population (1901), 5,931. It was once 
a city of some size and importance, founded, according to 
tradition, by Anang Pal, the 'Pomar Raj» of Delhi. Ruined 
during the Chauhan supremacy, it recovered its prosperity in 
the early Musalman period; but having suffered many vicissi¬ 
tudes of plunder and famine, it has now sunk into an inferior 
liosition. It was the scene of a defeat of the Jats by Timur in 
1398. Numerous remains in the neighbourhood testify to its 
former importance. The town is administered as a ‘notified 
area,’ which in 1903—^ had an income of Rs. 900. 
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Tosham. —Village in the Hhiwani ta/isll of Hissai District, 
Punjab, situated in 28° 54' N. and 75° 56' E., 23 miles south¬ 
west of Hissar town. Population (1901), 2,665. A bare rocky 
elevation, the highest in the District, rises abruptly above the 
town and desert plain to a height of 2 oo feet. A tank cut in 
the rock, half-way up the hill, forms the scene of a yearly fair, 
and is frequented by pilgrims, some of them from consider¬ 
able distances. A haradari on a small hill near the town is 
called PritliwT Raj’s kachcri^ and an inscription close by was 
attributed by Sir Alexander Cunningham to an Tndo- 
Scythian king, Toshara. 

Rohtak District. —District in the Delhi Division of the Hoiin 
Punjab, lying between 28° 21' and 29° 17' N. and 76“ 13' and 
76*^ 58' E., on the borders of Rajputana, in the high level and hill 
plain that sei)arates the waters of the Jumna anti Sutlej, with 
an area of 1,797 square miles. The eastern part falls within ^ 
the borders of the tract formerly known as Hauiana. In 
its midst lies part of the small State of Dujana. It is bounded 
on the north by the Jind nizdmat of jTnd State, and by Karnal 
1 )istrict; on the cast by Delhi, and on the south-east by 
(Iiiigaon , on the south by J’ataudi State and the Rewari iaJml 
of Gurgaon ; on the south-west by territory belonging to the 
Nawab of Dujana ; and on the west by the Dadri nizdmat of 
Jmd and by llissar District. Although there is no grand 
scenery in Rohtak, the canals wdth their belts of trees, the lines 
of sandhills, and in the south the torrents, the depressions 
which are flooded after heavy rain, and a few small rocky hills 
give the 1 )istrict more diversified features than are generally 
met with in the plains of the Punjab. 'I’he eastern border lies 
low on the level of the Jumna Canal and the Najafgarh sw\imp. 

A fcNV miliis Avest the surface rises gradually to a level plateau, 
which, speaking roughly, sk etches as ^r as the towm of Rohtak, 
and is enclosed b)' jiarallcl roAvs of sandhills running north and 
south. Beyond the Avestern line of sandhills the surface rises 
again till it ends on the Hissar border in a third high ridge. 

'I'he eastern line runs, with here and there an interval, dowm 
the east side of th# District, and rises to some height in the 
Jhajjar tahsil. South-Avest of this ridge the country becomes 
more undulating, and the soil lighter. The south-eastern corner 
of the District is crossed by two small streams or torrents, 
the Sahibi and Indori; these flow circuitously, throwing off a 
network of branches and collecting here and there after heavy 
rain in jhih of considerable size, and finally fall into the 
Majafgarh SAvam j). 
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With the exception of a few small outliers of Alwar quartzite 
belonging to the I^elhi system, there is nothing of geological 
interest in the District, which is almost entirely of alluvial 
formation. 

^i'hc District forms an arm from the U])per Gangetic plain 
between the Central Punjab and the desert. Trees, except 
where naturalized or planted, are rare, but the iiimbar {Acacia 
kuiophloea) is a conspicuous exception. Mango groves are 
frequent in the north-cast; and along canals and roadsides 
other sub-tropic al s])ecies have been planted successfully. 'J'hi‘ 
her {Zizyphus Jujuha) is common, and is often planted. 

(jame, including wild hog, antelope, ‘ravine deer’ (Indian 
gazelle), aJ/j^ai, and hare, is j)lentiful. Peafowl, partridge, and 
(juail arc to be met with throughout the year; and during the 
cold season sand-grouse, wild geese, bustards, and flamingoes. 
Wolves are still common, and a stray leopard is occasionally 
killed. The villages by the canal are overrun by monkeys. 

'Phe climate is not inaptly described in the Memoirs oi 
(jcorge 'J'homas as ‘in general salubrious, though when the 
sandy and desert country lying to ^the westward becomes 
heated, it is inimical to a European constitution.’ In April, 
May, and June the hot winds blow steadily all day from thc' 
west, bringing up constant sandstorms from the Rajputana 
desert; at the close of the year frosts are common, and strong 
gales prevail in February and March. 

The average rainfall varies from 19 inches at Jhajjar to 21 at 
Rohtak. Of the rainfall at the latter place, 18 inches fall in 
the summer months and 3 in the winter. The greatest fall 
recorded during the years 1885-1C902 was 41 inches at Jhajjar 
in 1885 6, and the least 8 inches at Rohtak in 1901-2. 

'I'he District belongs for the most part to the tract of 
Hariana, and its early Jiistory wifl be found in the articles 
on that region and on the towns of Rohtak, Maham, and 
Jhajjar. It ap])ears to have come at an early date under the 
control of the Delhi king.s, and in 1355 Eiroz Shah dug a canal 
from the Sutlej as far as Jhajjar. Under Akbar the present 
District lay within the Siibah of Delhi and the sarkdrs of 
Delhi and Hissar-Firoza. In 1643 the Rohtak canal is said 
to have been begun by Nawab All Khan, who attempted to 
divert water from the old canal of FTroz Shah. On the decay 
of the Delhi empire the District with the rest of Hariana was 
granted to the minister Rukn-ud-din in 1718, and was in 
1732 transferred by him to the Nawabs of Farrukhnagar in 
Gurgaon. Faujdar Khan, Nawab of Farrukhnagar, who seems 
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to ha\e succeeded to the territories of Hissar on the death of 
Shahdad Khan in 1738, handed down to his son Nawab 
Kamgar Khan a dominion which embraced the present Districts 
of flissar and Rohtak, besides part of purgaon and a consider¬ 
able tract subsequently annexed by the chiefs of Jind and 
l^atiala. Hissar and the north were during this lime perpetually 
overrun by the Sikhs, in spite of the combined efforts of the 
Rhatlis and the imperial forces; but Rohtak and (iurgaon appear 
to have remained with Kamgar Khan till his death in 1760. 
His son, Musa Khan, was expelled from I^'arrukhnagar by 
Suraj Mai, the Jat ruler of Bharatpur; and the Jats held Jhajjar, 
Radii, and Farrukhnagar till 1771. In that year Musa Khan 
recovered Farrukhnagar, but he never regained a footing in 
the Rohtak District. In 1772 Najaf Khan came into power at 
Delhi, and till his death in 1782 some order was maintained. 
Hahadurgarh, granted in 1754 to Bahadur Khan, Baloch, was 
held by his son and grandson; Jhajjar w^as in the hands of 
W'alter Reinhardt, the husband of Begam Sumru of Sardhana ; 
«ind Gohana, Maham, Rohtak, and Kharkhauda were also 
held by nominees of Njyaf Khiin. The Marathas returned 
in 1785, but could do little to repel the Sikh invasion; and 
from 1785 to 1803 the north of the District was occupied by 
th(! Raja of jTnd, w'hilc the south and west were precariously 
held by the Marathas, who were defied by the strong Jat 
Milages and constantly attacked by the Sikhs. Meanw^hile the 
military adventurer George Thomas had carved out a principality 
in Hariana, which included Maham, BerT, and Jhajjar in the 
]jresent District ; his head-quarters were at Hansi in the Distrit't 
of Hissar, and at Georgegarh near Jhajjar he had built a small 
outlying fort. In 1801, how'ever, the Marathas made common 
cause with the Sikhs and Riijputs against him, and under the 
French commander, Louis Jiourquin, 4}efeated him at George¬ 
garh, and succeeded in ousting him from his dominions. In 
1803, by the conejuests of Lord l^kc, the whole country up to 
the Sutlej and the Siw'aliks passed to the British Government. 

Under Lord Lake’s arrangements, the northern parganas of 
Rohtak were held b/the Sikh chiefs of Jind and Kaithal, while 
the south w'as granted to the Nawab of Jhajjar, the w'est to his 
brother, the Nawab of Dadri and Bahadurgarh, and the central 
tract to the Nawab of Dujana. 'I'he latter, liowever, w^as unable 
to maintain order in his portion of the territories thus assigned, 
and the frequent incursions of Sikh and Bhatti marauders 
compelled the dispatch of a British officer in 1810 to bring 
the region into better organization. I'he few parganas thus 
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subjected to British rule formed the nucleus of the present 
District. Other fringes of territory escheated on the deaths of 
the Kaithal Raja in i8t8, and the chief of Jlnd in 1820. In 
the last-named year, Hiss«ar and Sirsa were separated from 
Rolitak; and in 1824 the District was brought into nearly its 
f)rusent shape by the District of Panipat (now Karnal) being 
made a separate ('harge. 

Ui) to 1832 Kohtak was administered by a Political Agent 
under the Resident at Delhi; but it was then brought under 
the Regulations, and included in the North-Western Provinces. 
On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857, Rohtak was for a time 
completely lost to tlie British Oovernment. The Muhamma¬ 
dan tribes, uniting uith their brethren in Gurgaon and Hissar, 
began a general ])redatory movement under the Nawabs of 
k'arrukhnagar, Jhajjar, and Bahadurgarh, and the Bhatti chief¬ 
tains of Sirsa and Hissar. They attacked and plundered the 
civil station at Rolitak, destroying every record of administra¬ 
tion. But before the fall of Delhi, a force of Punjab levies 
was brought across the Sutlej, and order was restored with little 
difficulty. 'Fhe rebel Nawabs of Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh ^ere 
captured and tried. The former was exei'Uted at Delhi, while 
his neighbour and relative escaped with a sentence of exile to 
Lahore. 'J’heir estates were confiscated, part of them being 
temporarily included in a new District of Jhajjar, while other 
portions were assigned to the Rajas of jTnd, Patiala, and Nabha 
as rewards for theii services during the Mutiny. Rohtak Dis¬ 
trict was transferred to the Punjab Government; and in i860 
Jhajjar was broken up, part of it being added to the territory 
of the loyal Rajas, and the remainder united with Rohtak. 

'I’here are no anti(|uities of any note, and the history of the 
old sites is unknown. Excavations at the Rohtak Khokra Kot 
would seem to show tl^at three cities have been successively 
destroyed there ; the well-known coins of Raja Samanta Deva, 
who is supposed to have reigned over Kabul and the Punjab 
about A.i). 920, are found at Mohan Bari. Jhajjar, Maham, 
and Gohana possess some old tombs, but none is of any s])ecial 
architectural merit; the finest are at the virst place. There is 
an old baoli or stepped well at Rohtak and another at Maham : 
the latter has been described by the author of Pen and Pencil 
Sketches, and must have been in much better repair in 1828 
than it is now. 'Jdie Gaokaran tank at Rohtak and the Bua- 
Wvlla tank at Jhajjar are fine works, while the masonry tank 
built by the last Nawab of Jhajjar at C'huchakwas is exceed¬ 
ingly handsome. The asthal or Jog monastery at Bohar is 
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the only group of buildings of any architectural pretensions 
in the District; the Jhajjar palaces are merely large houses 
on the old Indian plan. 

Rohtak contains ii towns and 491 villages. Its population The 
at each of the last four enumerations was: (1868) 531,118, people. 
(1881) 553,609, {1891) 590,475, and (1901) 630,672. It in¬ 
creased by nearly 7 per cent, during the last decade, the 
increase being greatest in the Sampla tahsll^ and least in 
Jhajjar. It is divided into four tahslls — Rohtak, Jhajjar, 
Sampla, and Gohana —the head-cjuarters of each being at the 
place from which it is named. The chief towns are the munici¬ 
palities of Rohtak, the administrative hcad-cjuarters of the 
District, Jhajjar, Bkri, Bahadurgarh, and Gohana. 

'Fhe following table shows the distribution of j)opulation in 
X90T : ' 


7 'ahsil 

Area in square 
miles. 

Nutrilier of 

% ^ 

0 ' ^ 

H. > 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
\ariation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 19QI 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
w rite. 

Rohtak . 

1 , 59 ^ 

5 1 

102 

197,7^7 

3.34 0 

t- S.2 1 7,64s 

Sarapla . 

1 409 

^ i 

122 

162,423 

. 397-1 

+ 8.4 ' 3,810 

Jhajjar . 

! 466 

11 


123,227 

264.4 

+ .3.2 ' 3 i 598 

Gidiana . 

j 3.^6 

31 

78 



4 6.3 1 2,011 

Distiict total 

i1.797 

111 

491 

630,672 

3.309 

+ 6.S i 17,067 


No IE. —The fijjures for the areas of tahsils an taken fiom levenm- leturns. The 
total area is that jjiven in the Census Report, 


Hindus number 533,723, or 85 per cent, of the total, and 
Muhammadans 91,687. About 85 per cent, of the pojmlation 
live in villages, and the average population in each village is 
1,096, the largest for any District in thg Punjab. The language 
ordinarily spoken is Western Hindi. 

The Jats (217,000) comtirisc one-third of the population and Castes and 
own seven-tenths of the villages in the District. The great 
majority arc Hindus, and the few Muhammadan Jats are of 
a distinctly inferior Aype. The Hindu Rajputs (7,000) are a 
well-disposed peaceful folk, much resembling the Jats in their 
ways; the Ranghars or Muhammadan Rajputs (27,000), on 
the other hand, have been aptly described as good soldiers 
and indifferent cultivators, whose real forte lies in cattle-lifting. 

Many now enlist in Skinner’s Horse and other cavalry regi¬ 
ments. The Ahirs (17,000) are all Hindus and excellent cul¬ 
tivators. There are 9,000 MMis and 3,000 Gujars. The 
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Brahmans (66,000) were originally settled by the Jats when 
they founded their villages, and now they are generally found 
on Jat estates. They are an inoffensive class, venerated but not 
respected. Of the comgiercial castes the Banias (45,000) are 
the most important; and of the menials the Chamars (leather- 
workers, 55,000), ('huhras (scavengers, 23,000), Dhanaks (sca¬ 
vengers, 21,000), Jhinwars (water-carriers, 12,000), Kumhars 
(potters, 13,000.), Lohars (blacksmiths, 9,000), Nais (barbers, 
13,000), Tarkhans (carpenters, 13,000), and 'J'elis (oil-workers, 
7,000). There are 17,000 Fakirs. About 60 per cent, of the 
population are agriculturists, and 21 per cent, industrial. 

'J'he Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has a branch 
at Rohtak town, and in 1901 the District contained 41 native 
Christians. 

'rhe general conditions with regard to agriculture in different 
parts depend rather on irrigation than on differences of soil. 
'J'hroughout the District the soil consists as a rule of a good 
light-coloured alluvial loam, while a lighter and sandier soil is 
found on elevations and clay soils in depressions of the land. 
All soils alike give excellent returns with sufficient rainfall, but, 
unless irrigated, fail entirely in times of drought, though the 
sandy soil can do with less rain than the clay or loam. The 
large unirrigated tracts are absolutely dependent on the autumn 
harvest and the monsoon rains. Roughly speaking, the part 
north of the railway may be classed as secure, that to the south 
as insecure, from famine. The whole of the soil contains salts, 
and saline efflorescence is not uncommon where the drainage 
lines are obstructed. 

The District is held almost entirely on the pattiddri and 
bhaiydchdrd tenures, zaminddri lands covering only about 8,000 
acres, and lands leased from Government about 5,500 acres. 
1'he following table sh(ij.vs the ma;n agricultural statistics in 
1903-4, areas being in square miles :— 


TahsiJ. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Rohtnk 

592 

511 

r86 

47 

Sampla 

409 

346 

122 

38 

Jhajjar 

466 

382 

1 59 

59 

Gohana 

336 

281 

1 J59 

33 

Total 

1,803 

1 , 5 *® 

526 , 

»77 


Wheat is the chief crop of the spring harvest, occupying 
103 square miles in 1903-4; grain occupied 141 and barley 
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47 square miles. In the autumn harvest the spiked and great 
millets are the principal staples, occupying 338 and 335 square 
miles respectively; cotton occupied 65 square miles, sugar-cane 
31, and pulses 138. Indigo is growyi to a small extent, but 
only for seed. 

The cultivated area increased from 1,406 square miles in improve 
1879 to 1,520 square miles in 1903-4, in which year it 
amounted to 84 per cent, of the total area. ^ I’he increase of mral 
cultivation during the twenty years ending 1901 is chiefly due p>acticc 
to canal extensions, and it is doubtful whether further exten¬ 
sion is possible. Fallows proper are not practised; the pressure 
of population and the division of property are perhaps too great 
to allow them. For rains cultivation the agriculturist gene¬ 
rally sets aside over two-thirds of his lands in the autumn and 
rather less than one-third in the spring, and the land gets rest 
till the season for which it is kept comes round again; if 
there is heavy rain in the hot season, the whole area may be 
put under the autumn crop, and in that case no spring crop is 
taken at all. These arrangements are due to the nature of the 
seasons, rather than to apy care for the soil. On lands irrigated 
by wells and canals a crop is taken every harvest, as far as pos¬ 
sible ; the floods of the natural streams usually prevent any 
autumn crop, except sugar-cane, being grown on the lands 
affected by them. Rotation of crops is followed, but in a very 
imperfect way, and for the sake of the crop rather than the soil. 

Nothing worth mention appears to have been done in the way 
of improving the quality of the crops grown. 

Except in the Jhajjar tahsll^ where there is a good deal of well- 
irrigation, advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
were not popular till recent years; nor are advances under the 
Agriculturists^ Loans Act common, save in times of scan'ity, as 
the people prefer to resort^to the Banj^as. During the five years 
ending September, 1904, a total of 5-3 lakhs was advanced, 
including 4*9 lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. Of 
this sum, 3 lakhs was lent in the famine year 1899-1900. 

The bullocks and cows are of a very good breed, and par- Cattle, 
ticularly fine in siz^ and shape. A touch of the Hansi strain and 

* bllCCl'^* 

probably pervades them throughout. The bullocks of the vil¬ 
lages round Beri and Georgegarh have a special reputation, 
which is said to be due to the fact that the Nawab of Jhajjar 
kept some bulls of the Nagaur breed at Chuchakwas. This 
breed is small, hardy, active, and hard-working, but is said to 
have fallen off since the confiscation of the Jhajjar State. The 
zaniinddrs make a practice of selling their bullocks after one 
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crop has come up, and buying fresh ones for the next sowings, 
thereby avoiding the expense of their keep for four or five 
months. The extensive breaking-up of land which has taken 
j)lace since 1840 has gr9atly restricted the grazing-grounds of 
the villages; the present fodder-supply grown in the fields 
leaves but a small margin to provide against seasons of 
drought; and in many canal estates difficulty is already being 
experienced on this score. Few large stretches of village 
jungle arc now t(r be found, and the policy of giving pro¬ 
prietary grants has reduced by more than half the area of 
the Jhajjar and Fjahadurgarh reserves. A large cattle fair is 
held at Georgegarh. The horses of the District are of the 
ordinary mediocre type. Goats and sheep are owned as a rule 
by village menials. The District board maintains three horse 
and three donkey stallions. 

Of the total area cultivated in T903-4, 526 square miles, or 
nearly 36 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 
453 •‘'Ciuare miles were irrigated from canals, and 72 from wells. 
The District had 2,903 masonry wells in use, all worked by 
bullocks on the rope-and-bucket .systerp, besides 864 unbricked 
wells, water-lifts, and lever wells. Canal-irrigation more than 
trebled and well-irrigation more than doubled during the 
twenty years ending 1901. The former is derived entirely 
from the Western Jumna Canai., the Butana branch of which 
(with its chief distributary, the Bhiwani branch) irrigates the 
Gohana and Rohtak taksi/s, while various distributaries from 
the new Delhi branch supply Rohtak and Sampla. The area 
estimated as annually irrigable from the Western J umna Canal 
is 278 square miles. There used to be a certain amount of 
irrigation from the Sahibi and Indori streams, but this has 
been largely obstructed by dams erected in the territory of 
the Alwar State. Wells ^’•e chiefly fqund in the south of Jhajjar 
and in the flood-aflected tracts of Sampla. 

The District contains no forests, except 8 square miles of 
Government waste under the control of the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner ; and, save along canals and watercourses and 
immediately round the village, trees ard painfully wanting. 
Reserved village jungles are, however, a feature of the District 
and are found in nearly every village. 

The Sultanpur salt sources are situated in five villages in 
Gurgaon and in one in this District in the Jhajjar tahsi/, 
A large amount of kankar is found, some of which is particularly 
pure and adapted for the preparation of lime. The low hills 
in the south yield a limestone suitable for building purposes. 
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The chief manufaclures are the pottery of Jhajjar ; iheArtbaml 
saddlery and leather-work of Kalanaur; muslin turbans, inter- 
woven with gold and silver thread, and a muslin known as 
ianzeb^ produced at Rohtak; and the woollen blankets woven 
in all parts. Dyeing is a speciality of Jhajjar. The bullock- 
carts of the District are well and strongly made. Four cotton¬ 
ginning factories and one combined ginning and j)ressing 
factory have recently been opened at Rohtak, which naturally 
absorb a good deal of the raw cotton of the 1 )istrict. In 1904 
they employed 279 hand.s. In other industries the native 
methods of production are adhered to; and, though in the 
towns foreign sugar and cloth are making way, in the villages 
native products hold their own. Owing to the opening of the 
factories and the Rohtak grain market, the demand for labour 
has considerably increased and w’ages have risen. 

In ordinary seasons the District exports grain, the annual Commerce 
export of cereals being estimated by the Famine ('ommission ^*^^1 trade, 
of 1896-7 at 89,000 tons. The construction of the Southern 
Ihmjab Railway has greatly facilitated exports at all limes, and 
imjiorts in time of scarcity, the monthly average imported by 
this line during the famine year 1899 being no less than 
3,400 tons. Commerce is also much helped by the Rohtak 
grain market, owing to its favourable position, its exemption 
from octroi, and the facilities given for grain storage. 

The District is traversed by the Southern Punjab Railway; Raiiwayb 
the Rewari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway ^^nd roacK 
crosses the west side of the Jhajjar tahsll\ and the terminus 
of the branch from Garhi Harsaru to Farrukhnagar is about 
a mile from the border. 'Phe District is well provided with 
roads, the most important of which are the Delhi-Hissar, 
Rohtak-Bhiwani, and Rohtak-Jhajjar roads, all of which are 
metalled. The total length of metaljpd roads is 79 miles and 
of unmetalled roads 605 miles. Of these, 20 miles of metalled 
and 41 miles of unrnetalled roads are under the Public Works 
department, and the rest under the District board. 

The first famine of which there is any trustworthy record Famine, 
was that of 1782-3^ the terrible chdltsa. From this famine 
a very large number of villages in the District date their 
refoundation, in whole or in part. Droughts followed in 1802, 

1812, 1817, 1833, and 1837. The famine of r860-1 was the 
first in which relief was regularly organized by Government. 

Nearly 500,000 daily units were relieved by distribution of 
food and in other ways; about 400,000 were employed on 
relief works ; Rs. 34,378 was spent on these objects, and 
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Rs. 2,50,000 of land revenue was ultimately remitted. In 
1868-9, 719,000 daily units received relief, 125,000 were 
employed at various times on relief works, nearly Rs. 1,35,000 
was spent in alleviating the calamity, and more than Rs. 2,00,000 
of revenue in all was remitted. The special feature of the 
relief in this famine was the amount raised in voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions by the people themselves, which was nearly Rs. 45,000. 
There is said to have been great loss of life, and nearly 90,000 
head of cattle died. The next famine occurred in 1877-8. 
Highway robberies grew common, grain carts were plundered, 
and in the village of Badli a grain riot took place. No relief 
was, however, considered necessary, nor was the revenue 
demand suspended: 176,000 head of cattle disappeared, and 
it took the District many years to recover. Both harvests 
of 1895-6 were a failure, and in 1896-7 there was literally no 
crop in the rain land villages. Relief operations commenced 
in November, 1896, and continued till the middle of July, 
1897, at which time a daily average of 11,000 persons were on 
the relief works. Altogether, Rs. 96,300 was s])ent in alleviating 
distress, and suspensions of revenue amounted to 3-4 lakhs. 
The famine was, however, by no means severe ; more than 
three-fourths of the people on relief works were menials, and 
large stores of fodder and grain remained in most of the 
villages. 'I'hc famine of 1899-1900 was only surpassed in 
severity by the chalisa famine above mentioned. I’hc spread 
of irrigation had, however, largely increased the area protected 
from famine ; and, while in 1896-7 the affected area was 
1,467 square miles, in 1899-1900 this had shrunk to 1,234, in 
s[)ite of the greater severity of the drought. The greatest daily 
average of persons relieved was in the week ending March 10, 
1900, when 33,632, or 9 per cent, of the population affected, 
were in receipt of relief. The total cost of the ffimine was 
7*5 lakhs. The total deaths from December, 1899, to October, 
1900, were 25,006, giving a death-rate of 69 as compared with 
the average rate of 37 per 1,000. Fever was responsible 
for 18,279 cholera for 1,935 deaths. The losses of cattle 
amounted to 182,000. ^ 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, assisted 
by three Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 
one is in charge of the District treasury. Each of the four 
tahsils is under a tahsilddry assisted by a naib-tahsi/ddr. 

The Deputy-Commissioner, as District Magistrate, is respon¬ 
sible for criminal justice. Civil judicial work is under a Dis¬ 
trict Judge; and both officers are supervised by the Divisional 
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Judge of Delhi, who is also Sessions Judge. The District 
Judge has two Munsifs under him, one at head-quarters, the 
other at Jhajjar. There are also six honorary magistrates. 

The predominant form of crime is burglary. 

The villages are of unusual size, averaging over 1,000 persons. Land 
They afford an excellent example of the bhaiyachdrd village 
of Northern India, a community of clansmen linked together, tration 
sometimes by descent from a common ancestor^ sometimes by 
marriage ties, sometimes by a joint foundation of the village, 
with no community of property, but combining to manage the 
affiirs of the village by means of a council of elders; holding 
the waste and grazing-grounds, as a rule, in common ; and main¬ 
taining, by a cess distributed on individuals, a common fund 
to which public receipts are brought and expenditure charged. 

I'hc early revenue history under British rule naturally divides 
itself into two parts—that of the older tracts which form most 
of the area included in the three northern iahsilsy and that 
of the confiscate<l estates which belonged before the Mutiny 
to the Nawabs of Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh. Thus the regular 
settlements made in 183^8-40 included only half the present 
District. The earlier settlements made in the older part 
followed Regulation IX of 1805, and were for short terms. 

In Rohtak little heed was paid to the Regulation, which laid 
down that a moderate assessment was conducive ecjually to the 
true interests of Government and to the well-being of its 
subjects. The revenue in 1822 was already so heavy as to be 
nearly intolerable, while the unequal distribution of the demand 
was even worse than its burthen. Nevertheless an increase 
of Rs. 2,000 was levied in 1825 and Rs. 4,000 shortly after. 

The last summary settlement made in 1835 enhanced the 
demand by Rs. 20,000. The regular settlement made between 
1838 and 1840 increased the assessmegt by Rs. 14,000. This 
was never paid, and the revision, which was immediately 
ordered, redueed it by i-J lakhs, or 16 per cent. The progress 
of the District since this concession was made has been 
a continuing proof of its wisdom. 

Bahadurgaih and Jhajjar were resumed after the Mutiny. 

The various summary settlements worked well on the whole, 
and a regular settlement was made between i860 and 1863. 

The settlement of the whole District was revised between 
1873 and 1879. Rates on irrigated land varied from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-12, and on unirrigated land from 5 annas to Rs. 1-9. 
Canal-irrigated land was, as usual, assessed at a ‘dry* rate, 
plus owners* and occupiers* rates. The result of the new 
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assessment was an increase of 9^ per cent, over the previous 
demand. The demand for 1903-4, including cesses, amounted 
to nearly 11 lakhs. The average size of a proprietary holding 
is 5 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
arc shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 



i88ci-i. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

9 , 6 p 

9.50 

7.43 

8,15 

I'otal revenue 

11,09 

11.3S 

10.37 

”.34 


l^ocnlnnd The District contains live municipalities, Rohtak, Beri, 
municipal. Jhajjar, Bahadurgarh, and Gohana; and ten ‘notified 
areas,^ of which the most important are Maham, Kalanaur, 
Mundlana, and Butana. Outside these, local affairs are 
managed by a District board, whose income amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 1,24,000. The exj)enditure in the same year 
was Rs. 1,22,000, the principal item being public works. 

I’olice and The regular police force consists of 433 of all ranks, includ- 
jails. jpg municipal police, under a Superintendent, who is 
usually assisted by 2 inspectors. The village watchmen 
number 702. The District has 10 police stations, 4 outposts, 
and 17 road-posts. Three trackers and three camel sowars 
now form part of the ordinary force. The District jail at 
head-(}uarters has accommodation for 230 prisoners. 

I’/liicaiion. The standard of education is below the average, though 
some progress has been made. Rohtak stands twenty-sixth 
among the twenty-eight Districts of the Province in respect 
of the literacy of its population. In 1901 only 2*7 per 
cent, of the population (5 males and o»i females) could read 
and write. The number of pupils under instruction was 
2,396 in i88o-i, 3,38^^ in 1890-1, 5,097 in 1900-1, and 
5,824 in 1903-4. In the last year the District possessed 
9 secondary and 65 primary (public) schools and 2 advanced 
and 42 elementary (private) schools, with 211 girls in the public 
and 8 in the private schools. The Anglo-vernacular school at 
Rohtak town with 262 pupils is the onl^ high school. The 
other principal schools are two Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools supported by the municipalities of Jhajjar and 
Gohana, and 6 vernacular middle schools. The total expendi¬ 
ture on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 44,000, chiefly derived 
from District funds; fees provided nearly a third, and 
municipal funds and Pro\’incial grants between them a fifth, of 
the total expenditure. 
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Besides the Rohtak civil hospital, the District possesses five 
outlying dispensaries. These in 1904 treated a total of 
59,714 out-patients and 1,016 in-patients, while 2,894 opera¬ 
tions were performed. The income »eas Rs. 10,000, almost 
entirely derived from Local and municipal funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 
14,406, representing 22*8 per 1,000 of population. The 
towns of Rohtak and Beri have adopted the Vaccination 
Act. 

[D. C. J. Tbbetson, District Gazetteer (1883-4) ; H. C. 
Fanshawe, Settlement Report (1880).] 

Rohtak TahsIL — TaJml of Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28° 38' and 29° 6' N. and 76° 13' and 76° 45' E., 
with an area of 592 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 197,727, compared with 182,649 1891. It contains 

five towns —Rohtak (population, 20,323), the head-quarters, 
Beri (9,723), Kalanaur (7,640), Kahnaur (5,024), and 
Maham (7,824)—and 102 villages, including Sanghi (5,126). 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-9 
lakhs. The plain is broken by a chain of sandhills on the 
east and by scattered sandy eminences elsewhere, and is 
partially irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. Trees are 
scarce, except round the villages and along the older canal- 
branches. 

Sampla Tahsil. — Tahstl of Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28® 35' and 29® i' N.. and 76° 35' and 76° 58' E., 
with an area of 409 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 162,423, compared with 149,818 in 1891. It contains 
the towns of Bahadurcarh (population, 5,974) and Khark- 
hauda (3,765); and 122 villages, including the ‘notified arpa’ 
of Sampla, its head-quarters. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 3»[ lakhs. Che greater part of the 
tahstl is an arid upland plain, the northern portion of which is 
now irrigated by the AVestern Jumna Canal. In the extreme 
south-east is a small lowland tract, irrigated by countless 
water-lifts. 

Jhajjar Tahsil.— of Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28° 21' and 28° 41' N. and 76° 20' and 76° 54' E., 
with an area of 466 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 123,227, compared with 119,453 in 1891. It contains 
one town, Jhajjar (population, 12,227), Ihe head-quarters, 
and 189 villages, including Georgegarh, founded by George 
Thomas. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2-9 lakhs. The tahsil is intersected in all directions 
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by sand ridges which often rise to a considerable height. 
On the east the low-lying land used to be regularly flooded by 
the Sahibi and Indori streams, and large lakes then formed 
in the depressions ; bu*^ of recent years the volume of these 
torrents has diminished, and the country rarely remains 
flooded for any considerable period. The north of the talisil 
is a continuation of the plateau of Rohtak and Sampla, while 
in the south ^ few low rocky eminences lend variety to the 
landscape. 

Gohana Tahsil. — Tahstl of Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28° 57' and 29° 17' N. and 76® 29' and 76° 52' E., 
with an area of 336 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 147,295, compared with J 38,555 in 1891. It contains the 
three towns of Gohana (population, 6,567), its head-quarters, 
Barauda (5,836), and Butana (7,509); and 78 villages, 
including Mundlana (5,657). The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903—4 to 2-6 lakhs. The tahsil is flat and well 
wooded, and ample means of irrigation are available. 

Bahadurgarh. —Town in the Sampla tahsil of Rohtak 
District, l*unjab, situated in 28° ti' N. and 76° 56' E., 
18 miles west of Delhi on the Rohtak road, and on the 
Southern Punjab Railway. Poimlation (1901), 5,974. The 
name of the town was originally Sharafabad. It was given in 
jdgir to Bahadur Khan and Taj Muhammad, Baloch chiefs of 
karrukhnagar, in i 754, and its name changed to Bahadurgarh. 
The jdgir was resumed in 1793 by Sindhia, and in 1803 the 
town and the surrounding villages were bestowed by 
Lord I.ake on Ismail Khan, brother of the Naw’ab of Jhajjar. 
The estate w^as confiscated in 1857 owing to the disloyalty of 
the chief, Bahadur Jang. I'he municipality w’as created in 
1873. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averagpd Rs. 6,600. Income and expen¬ 
diture in 1903-4 each amounted to Rs. 6,400, the income 
being chiefly from octroi. The town is of no commercial 
importance. The municipality maintains a vernacular middle 
school and a dispensary. 

Barauda {Baroda). —I'ow'n in the Gohana tahsil of 
Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 29^^ 9' N. and 76” 37' E., 
on the Butana branch of the Western Jumna Canal. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 5,836. 

Beri. —I'own in the District and tahsil of Rohtak, Punjab, 
situated in 28® 42' N. and 76® 35' E., 15 miles south of 
Rohtak towm, on the direct road from Delhi to Bhiwani. 
Population (1901), 9,723. It formed part of the estate of 
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George Thomas, who took it by storm from a garrison of 
Jats and Rajputs. It is now the great trade centre of the 
neighbourhood, and the residence of many wealthy merchants 
and bankers. Two large fairs are hel^ annually in February 
and October. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 9,800 and 10,200 respectively. The income in 
1903—4 was Rs. 6,200, chiefly derived from optroi; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 7,300. It maintains a vernacular middle 
school. 

Butana.— -Town in the Gohana tahsil of Rohtak District, 
Punjab, situated in 29° 12' N. and 76° 42' E., 19 miles north 
of Rohtak, on a branch of the Western Jumna Canal, to 
which it gives its name. Population (1901), 7,509. It is 
administered as a ‘notified area.’ 

Georgegarh (Jahazgarh).- Village in the Jhajjar taksil of 
Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 28® 37' N. and 76° 36' E. 
Population (1901), 1,285. It was founded by George Thomas, 
w^ho built a fort to overawe the towns of Beri and Jhajjar, 
which was besieged and taken by a large Maratha force 
under Louis Bourquin, l^homas being obliged to retire to 
Han si. A large cattle fair is held here twice a year. 

Gohana Town. —Head-quarters of the fahsil of the same 
name in Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 29^^ 8' N. and 
76° 42' E., on the Western Jumna Canal, 20 miles north of 
Rohtak town. Population (1991), 6,567. The town is said to 
have been the site of a fort belonging to Prithwi Raj, after¬ 
wards destroyed by Muhammad of Ghor. A yearly fair is 
held here at the shrine of Shah Zia-ud-dm Muhammad, 
a saint who accompanied Muhammad of Ghor to India. 
'J'here are also two temples in honour of the Jain Arhat 
Parasnath, at which an ^nnual fes^val takes place. The 
municipality was created in 1873. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 9,300, and the expen¬ 
diture Rs. 9,500. The income in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 8,300, chiefly derived from octroi, and the expenditure to 
Rs. 8,200. The tow\i is of no commercial importance. The 
municipality maintains a disi)ensary and an Anglo-vernacular 
middle school. 

Jhajjar Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 28° 36' N. and 
76° 40' E., 21 miles south of Rohtak town and 35 miles 
west of Delhi. Population (1901), 12,227. The town was 
destroyed by Muhammad of Ghor and refounded by a Jat 
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dan. It was taken from the Nawabs of Farrukhnagar by the 
Jat diieftain SOraj Mai, and afterwards fell into the hands of 
Walter Reinhardt, husband of Begain Sumru. Jhajjar was 
assigned to George Tljomas in 1794, and on annexation in 
1803 was granted to Nawab Nijabat Khan. The estate was 
confiscated in 1857 owing to the disloyalty of the ruling chief, 
Abdur Rahman Khan, who was hanged for his share in the 
Mutiny. Jhajjar became for a short time the head-quarters 
of a District of that name, which was abolished in i860. 
The principal buildings are the old palace of the Nawabs and 
the new palace or Bagh Jahanara. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten 
years ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 13,500 and Rs. 14,000 
respectively. The income in 1903—4 amounted to Rs. 18,600, 
chiefly derived from octroi, and the expenditure to Rs. 13,800. 
The town is noted for its dyeing industry, and for the thin or 
‘ paper ’ pottery produced. It has a considerable manufacture 
of muslins and woollen goods, and embroidery is also largely 
c'arried on. I'he municipality maintains a dispensary and 
an Anglo-vernacular middle school. ^ 

Kahnaur. —lown in tlie District and taJisll of Rohtak, 
Punjab, situated in 28^ 45' N. and 76° 32' E., ii miles south 
of Rohtak town and 15 miles north-west of Jhajjar. Popula¬ 
tion O901), 5,024. 

Kalanaur. —I'own in the District and iahsll of Rohtak, 
Punjab, situated in 28" 50' N.^and 76® 24' E., 12 miles west 
of Rohtak town on the road to Bhiwani, Poj)ulation (1901), 
7,640. It was founded by Kalian Singh and Bhawan Singh, 
two Ponwar Rajputs, sons-in-law of Anang Pal, the king of 
Delhi, and named after the former. Kalanaur remained in 
the possession of their descendants, who, though dispossessed 
for a time by the Bal<jichs of Farrukhnagar, were reinstated 
by the Delhi court. The town is famous for its leather-work, 
especially saddlery. It has a vernacular middle school. 

Maham {Afahtm ),—Town in the District and tahsU of 
Rohtak, Punjab, situated in 28^ 58' N. and 76° 18' E., 
20 miles west of Rohtak town on the roalJ to Hansi. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 7,824. Tradition alleges its destruction by Muham¬ 
mad of Ghor; but though doubtless a place of some antiquity, 
it is not mentioned by historians before Akbar gave it in jdgir 
to Shahbaz Khan, an Afghan. Under his descendants it 
flourished greatly, until it was sacked by the Rajputs under 
Durga Das in the reign of Aurangzeb. Since then, though 
repeoplcd, it has never recovered its prosperity. It is a pic- 
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tuiesque place with many interesting ruins, including a fine 
baoli or stepped well built by a mace-bearer of Shah Jahan. 
It has a vernacular middle school. 

Mundlana (Mand/d/ia ).—Village in the Gohana iahsll of 
Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 29° 12' N. and 76° 50' E. 
Population (1901), 5,657. It is administered as a ‘notified 
area.’ 

Rohtak Town. —Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of the same name, Punjab, situated in 28“ 54' N. and 76® 35' 
E., on the Southern Punjab Railway, 44 miles north-west of 
Delhi; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,000 miles, from Bombay 
1,026, and from Karachi 863. Population (1901), 20,323, 
including 10,404 Hindus and 9,916 Muhammadans. It is 
plausibly identified with the Rauhitaka or Rauhita of the Raja- 
tarangini and of Alberuni; but tradition avers that its ancient 
name was Rohtasgarh or ‘ the fort of Rohtas,^ a Ponwar Raja, 
and points to the mound called the Khokra Kot as the site 
of the old town. It is also said that Muhammad of Ghor 
destroyed the town soon after it had been rebuilt by Prithwi 
Raj in ir6o, but it is i\pt mentioned by the earlier Muham¬ 
madan historians. A colony of Shaikhs from Yemen are said 
to have built a fort; and the Afghans of Birahma, an ancient 
site close by, also settled in the town, which became the capital 
of a fief of the Delhi kingdom. Kai Khusru, the grandson 
and heir of Balban, was enticed from Multan by Kaikubad 
and put to death here about 1286; and in 1410 Khizr Khan, 
the Saiyid, besieged Idris Khan in Rohtak fort, and took it 
after a six months’ siege. After the decline of the Mughal 
power Rohtak, situated on the border line between the Sikh 
and Maratha powers, passed through many vicissitudes, falling 
into the hands of one chieftain after another. It became the 
head-quarters of Rohtak District in ^824, and was plundered 
in the Mutiny of 1857. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Ks. 24,900, and the ex¬ 
penditure Rs. 24,400. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 25,000, 
chiefly derived from\)ctroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 23,600. 
The town is an important trade centre; and four factories for 
ginning cotton and one for ginning and pressing have recently 
been established. The number of factory hands in 1904 was 
279, Muslin turbans interwoven with gold and silver thread 
and a form of muslin known as tanzeb are produced. The 
Anglo-vernacular high school is managed by the Educational 
department. 
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S3,nghi. —Village in the District and tahsil of Rohtak, 
I^unjab, situated in 29° i' N. and 76° 41' E. Population 
(1901), 5,126. It is administered as a ‘notified area/ 

Houn- Gurgaon District.—District in the Delhi Division of the 

fignSion", between 27° 39' and 28° 33' N. and 76*' 18' 

and hill * and 77® 34' E., in the extreme south-east of the Province, 
and river area of 1,984 square miles. It stretches towards 

the outlying hills of the Rajputana table-land, and its 
southern part belongs geographically to that part of Northern 
Rajputana known as Mewat or the country of the Meos. 
It is bounded on the north by the States of Dujana and 
Pataudi, and the Districts of Rohtak and Delhi; on the cast 
the river Jumna separates it from Bulandshahr and Aligarh 
in the United Provinces; on the south it marches with 
the Muttra District of the United Provinces and the State 
of llharatpur; on the west it is bounded by territories 
belonging to the Slates of Alwar, Jaipur, and Nabha. The 
surface presents a considerable variety of contour. Two low 
rocky ranges, continuations of the Aravalli chain, enter its 
border from the south, and run northv^ard in a bare and tree¬ 
less mass towards the plain country. The northern plain falls 
into two natural divisions, divided by the western range. East¬ 
wards, the valley between the two ridges lies wide and open 
throughout; and below the escarpment of the eastern ridge 
an alluvial level extends unbroken to the banks of the Jumna. 
Immediately at the foot of the uolands lie a series of undulating 
hollows, which during the rains become extensive swamps. 
AV’est of the western range lies the Rewari tahsil^ consisting 
of a sandy plain, dotted with isolated hills. Though naturally 
dry and sterile, it has become, under the careful hands of 
its Ahir inhabitants, a well-cultivated tract. Numerous torrents 
carry off the drainage frQan the hills^ while large pools or jhtls 
collect the water brought down by these torrents. 

(icology. The greater part of the District is covered by alluvium, but 
outcrops of rocks occur in numerous small hills and ridges. 
I'hese are outliers of the slates and quartzites (Alwar quartzite) 
of the Delhi system. The slate is usuall)!^ a fissile clay slate, 
and is quarried near Rewari. There are brine wells in the 
Sultanpur mahdl and sulphur springs at Sohna^ 

Botany. The flora is mainly that of North-Eastern Rajputana, 
and in the south-west includes several desert forms. Trees 
are few, except where planted; but on the hills that extend 

^ Hacket, * Geology of the Aravalli Region,^ Records^ Geological Survey of 
India, vol. xiv, part iv. 
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into the District from the Aravalli ranges, gugal {Bosivellia 
scrrata)^ yielding frankincense, occurs, and also an acacia 
yielding catechu; while the south-east portion is characterized 
by the dhaok or dhao {Anogeissus pendiila). The Jumna valley 
and the north-eastern corner belong botanically to the Upper 
Gangetic plain. 

The days when tigers abounded in Gurgaon on the wooded Fauna, 
banks of the Jumna are long since gone by, tljough now and 
then a straggler from the Alwar hills is seen. The striped hyena 
is found only in the neighbourhood of the hills. Leopards 
are not uncommon. Wolves, foxes, and jackals are common 
in all parts. The sacred monkey is found in great numbers 
about Hodal, and there are also a few in Rewari and Gurgaon. 

Wild hog frequent the low hills near Bhaundi and Sohna and 
the lowlands of the Jumna. Both antelope and ‘ravine deer* 

(Indian gazelle) are fairly plentiful, the former in the hilly and 
sandy parts, the latter in the lowlands. The nilgai is also 
found in the southern parts of the Rewari tahslL Hog deer 
are occasionally met with in the lowlands of the Jumna. 

Both heat and cold are less extreme than in the Punjab Climate 
proper, though near the hill ranges and in the Firozpur-Jhirka 
valley the radiation from the rocks makes the heat intense. 

Fever is the chief cause of mortality, but the 1 )istrict is the 
least unhealthy of the Division, Simla excepted. The flooded 
tracts near Nilh are particularly malarious, and fever has come 
with the Agra Canal into the high plain. 

I'he average rainfall varies from 22 inches at Rewari to 26 Rainfall 
at Gurgaon. Of the total in the latter place, 23^ inches fall in 
the summer months and 2^ in the winter. The uncertain 
nature of the monsoon is the most marked feature of the 
returns, the precipitation having varied from 48 inches at Nuh 
in 1885-6 to o-i inch at H^ittln in 18^9-1900. 

Gurgaon, with the rest of the territory known as Mewat, History, 
formed in early times part of an extensive kingdom ruled over 
by Rajputs of the JaduvansI or Jadon tribe. The Jadon power 
w’as broken by Muhammad of Ghor in 1196; but for two 
centuries they sturdily resisted the Muhammadan domination, 
and the history of the District is a record of incursions of the 
people of Mewat into Delhi territory and of punitive expedi¬ 
tions undertaken against them. Under Firoz Shah III the 
Jadons were converted to Islam; and Bahadur Khan or 
Bahadur Nahar took a prominent part in the intestine 
struggles that followed the invasion of Timur, founding 
the family of the Khanzadas, members of which ruled Mewat 
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in partial independence of the Delhi empire. Babar annexed 
Mewat, and from this time the power of the Khanzadas rapidly 
declined. During the decay of the Mughal empire the District 
was torn between contending powers. In the north were the 
Nawabs of Farrukhnagar, a principality founded in 1732; in 
the centre an independent power had risen at Ghasera; 
Rewari was held by an Ahir family, with forts at Gokulgarh 
and Guraora; while from the south the great Jat ruler Suraj 
Mai of Bharatpur was extending his dominions, lie captured 
Ghasera and Farrukhnagar; but after his death in 1763 
Farrukhnagar returned to its former rulers, and a great jmrt 
of the tract was recovered for the empire by Najaf Kulf 
Khan. Under the Marathas the greater part of the District 
was held by Generals de Boigne, Perron, and Bourquin. 
Begam Sumru owned the pargana of Jharsa; and George 
Thomas had that of lurozpur assigned to him in 1793, and 
once plundered Gurgaon, but lost this part of his possessions 
in the following year. In Rewari, Tej Singh, ancestor of 
the present leading family of Ahirs, allied himself with the 
Marathas and established himself ip power. 

After Lord Lake’s conquests the District passed to the 
British with the rest of the country ceded by Sjndhia in 1803, 
but was left in the hands of native assignees, the District of 
Gurgaon being formed piecemeal as their estates for one 
cause or another escheated. The first of these acquisitions 
was in 1S08, when Rewari, l^uh, Bahora, and Sohna came 
under British rule, and a District was foimed with its head¬ 
quarters at Bharawas near Rewari. After the lapse of Hodal 
and Palwal the head-quarters were transferred to Gurgaon. 
More escheats followed; and in 1836 the Nawab of Firozpur- 
Jhirka lost his estates for complicity in the murder of 
Mr. William Fraser, Conunissioner pf Delhi, while Jharsa lapsed 
on the death of Begam Sumru. In 1857 the Nawab of Farrukh¬ 
nagar, followed by the Meos, rose in rebellion, while in Rewari 
the Ahir chief preserved an armed neutrality. Order was, 
however, quickly restored after the fall of Delhi, and the estates 
of Farrukhnagar were confiscated. * 

The chief objects of antiquarian interest are at Palwal, 
Hodal, Farrukhnagar, Firozpur-Jhirka^ and Rewari. 

The District contains 8 towns and 1,171 villages. The 
population at each of the last four enumerations was: (1868) 
689,034, (1881) 641,848, (1891) 668,929, and (1901) 746,208. 
It increased by 11*5 per cent, during the last decade. There 
are five /aZ/jjA— Gurgaon, FIrozpur, Nuh, Palwal, and 
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Rewari —each named from its head-quarters. The chief towns 
are the municipalities of Rewari, Farrukhnagar, Palwal, 
Firozpur-Jhirka, Sohna, and Hodal. Gurgaon, the head¬ 
quarters of the District, is a small pliype. 'Phe following table 
shows the chief statistics of population in 1901:— 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles 

Nur 

(0 

c 

1 

nber of 

CQ 

1 

> 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be* 
between 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 

Gurgaon . 

41 

3 

207 

125,760 

304-5 

+ II.9 

3.986 

Palwal 

382 

2 

187 

>7^.557 

451-7 

+ i 5 *-i 

4.301 

FTrozpur . 

3^7 

I 

230 

132,287 

4' 7-3 

+ i6-2 

2.362 

Nuh. 

403 

T 

357 

*45.93* 

362.1 

+ 10-9 

*.397 

Rewari 

426 

I 

290 

169,673 

3983 

+ 5.2 

6,397 

District total 

1,984 

8 

1,171 

746,208 

37 <>> 

+ 11-5 
i_ 

* 9.443 


Note —The figures for the areas of tahsils are taken from revenue returns. The 
total District area is that given in the Census Report. 


Hindus number 499,^73, or 67 per cent., and Muhamma¬ 
dans 242,548. About 85 per cent, of the people returned 
their language as Hindustani or Urdu \ 14 per cent, speak 
Mewatl, and 2,600 persons Braj. 

The Mcos (129,000), who number one-sixth of the popu- Castes and 
lation, are probably almost pure aborigines, of the same stock 
as the Minas of the Aravalli Hills, though perhaps with an ad¬ 
mixture of Rajput blood. They hold large tracts of land in the 
southern portion of the District, and are now without exception 
Muhammadans, though retaining many Hindu customs. The 
tribe has laid aside its former lawless turbulence; and the 
Mcos, though still thriftless, extravagant, and lazy, now rank 
among the most peaceabl(j communities in the Punjab. The 
Jats (77,000) live chiefly in Palw^al and the northern parganas \ 
they are almost entirely Hindus. Some of their villages 
worthily sustain the general high reputation of the tribe, but 
others are reported to be ill-cultivated. The Ahirs (78,000) 
form the majority ot the population in Rewari, and are justly 
esteemed for the skill and perseverance with which they have 
developed the naturally poor resources of that sterile region. 

They are all Hindus. The Gujars (25,000) also are practically 
all Hindus. The Rajputs comprise 18,000 Hindus and 9,000 
Muhammadans. The Gaurwas (4,000) are Rajputs who have 
adopted widow remarriage. The Khanzadas (4,000) claim 
descent from Jadon Rajputs, converted by Firoz Shah, who 
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made them rulers of Mewat. It is possible that they are akin 
to the Meos, some of whom profess to have been formerly 
Khanzadas; if so, they may be the representatives of the 
upper, as the Meos are pf the lower, classes of the aboriginal 
population. The Malls (market-gardeners) number ii,ooo. 
'J'he Saiyids (3,000) and Balochs (2,000) bear a bad name as 
indolent and thriftless cultivators, and swell the returns of 
crime far beyond their just proportion. The criminal class 
of Minas (800) are notorious for their thieving propensities. 
'Fhe chief of the commercial tribes are the Banias (37,000). 
Of the menial tribes, the most important are the Chuhras 
(scavengers, 21,000), Jhinwars (water-carriers, 12,000), Kumhars 
(l)otters, 16,000), Lohars (blacksmiths, 7,000), Nais (barbers, 
14,000), Kassabs (butchers, 17,000), Tarkhans (carpenters, 
13,000), and Telis (oilmen, 7,000). 7 'here are 26,000 Fakirs. 
About 60 per cent, of the population arc dependent on 
agriculture. 

( lirisiian I’he Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission has 
imssions. branches at Gurgaon and Rewari, with dispensaries at the 
latter place and at Palwal. In 1901 the District contained 221 
native Christians. 

(ieneral The Jurnna in Gurgaon, as elsewhere, is fringed by a strip 
uiral'co alluvial land, the khddar^ which leads to the broad level 
clitions. plain, known as the hangar. Here the soil is almost uniformly 
a good loam. Towards the hills the plain sinks into a shallow 
depression of clayey soil, the dahar^ which receives the drain¬ 
age of the higher ground. West of the hills the ground is 
broken by rocky knolls and sandhills, while even in the level 
parts the soil is much lighter than that of the hangar. 

Oiief flgri- The 1 )istrict is held almost entirely on the pattlddri and 
statistics hhalydchdrd tenures, though zaminddri lands cover 9,000 acres, 
and ]innci Phe area for which details are available from the revenue 
l»al crops, records of 1903-4 is 1,941 square miles, as shown below:— 


Tahsil 

Total 

Cultivated 

Irrigated 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Gurgaon 

413 

299 ‘ 

43 

37 

Palwal . 

383 

3>4 

130 

40 

Urozpur 

317 

2.59 

49 

7 

Nuh 

403 

1 329 

72 

23 

Kewari . 

426 

36.5 

106 

23 

Total 

1,941 

1,566 

400 

1 - 

130 


The chief crops of the spring harvest are gram and barley, 
hich occupied 71 and 167 square miles respectively in 
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1903-4. Wheat occupied 68 square miles. In the autumn, 
spiked millet is by far the most important crop, occupying 
347 square miles. Next come pulses (275 square miles), 
great millet (in square miles), and <;otton (86 square miles). 

There is little sugar-cane (only 12 square miles), and practically 
no rice. 

The cultivated area has increased but slightly since the Improve- 
settlement of 1872-83, being 1,566 square miles in 1903-4 as 
compared with 1,555 scjuare miles at settlement; and as tural 
four-fifths of the total area is now under cultivation, no great practice, 
extension is to be expected, or could be possible without 
unduly reducing the area utilized for grazing. Little atten¬ 
tion is paid to any regular course of cropping. Unmanured 
land is generally cultivated only for one harvest, and the rest 
it gets during the other harvest is thought sufficient. Great 
millet is not sown in the same land two years in succession. 

Cotton is not sown after spiked millet. In all other cases, in 
deciding what crop to sow, regard is paid to the kind of soil 
and amount of rainfall, without any consideration as to what 
the previous crop was. Advances for constructing wells under • 

the Land Improvement Loans Act are fairly popular, Rs. 67,000 
having been .advanced during the five years ending 1904. 

During the same period 2*8 lakhs was advanced under the 
Agriculturists^ Loans Act, for the purchase of bullocks and 
seed. 

As might be expected froni the small proportion of land Cattle, 
uncultivated, grazing is scarce, and Gurgaon is not a great 
cattle-breeding District. A cattle fair is held at Rewari. 7 'he goats 
horses and sheep are of no special importance. The District 
board has two horse and two donkey stallions. Large numbers 
of goats are grazed on the hills; they are frequently owned by 
butchers, who make them ^over to sl'»ijpherds on condition of 
receiving a certain share, generally a half, of the increase. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 400 square miles, or Irrigation. 
25 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 222 
square miles were irrigated from wells, 152 from canals, and 
25 from streams, tarfks, and embankments. The District has 
9,208 wells in use, all worked by bullocks on the rope-and-bucket 
system, besides 3,511 unbricked wells, lever wells, and water- 
lifts. Canal-irrigation is entirely from the Agra Canal, which 
traverses the eastern portion of the District. The third main 
source of irrigation is the collection of the water of the hill 
torrents by means of embankments. These are maintained by 
the District board, and the total area irrigated from them 
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doubled in the twenty years ending 1901. On the other hand, 
Giving to the diminution of water in the Sahibi, Indori, and 
Landoha streams, the low-lying flooded area has considerably 
decreased. 

The only forests are about one square mile of unclassed 
forest and (jovernmcnt waste under the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. As a whole, the District is not well wooded, 
and some parts, such as the low-lying tracts in the Nfih tahsf/, 
are extremely bare. In Rewari the tamarisk is especially 
common, and the ownership of these trees in waste lands and 
along village roads is often distinct from that of the soil. 
Talwal is by far the best wooded and most of the Jat 

villages in it reserve a certain portion of their area from 
the plough. 

The Sultanpur salt sources lie in six villages, five in this 
District and one in Rohtak. The salt is made entirely from 
natural brine, 43 wells of which were worked in this District in 
T903-4- 'I'hc brine is about 26 feet below the surface and 
15 feet deep, and the supply seems inexhaustible, as some of 
the works have existed for over 200 ^ears. The salt, knowm 
as Sultanpiirl, is, however, of poor quality, and the demand for 
it is dying out. Saltpetre is extracted from the earth of old 
sites and refined at Hodal. Iron ore exists in the hills, but 
its manufacture has long been abandoned owing to the scarcity 
of fuel. Traces of copper exist and mica is occasionally ex¬ 
tracted. Plumbago has been found, but is too impure to be 
of any commercial value. A little gold is sometimes washed 
out of the sand of the hill torrents. Excellent slates are 
quarried in the neighbourhood of Rewari. 

Coarse cotton and woollen fabrics arc made in the villages. 
Muslin is woven at Rewari, but there is little trade in it. The 
chief industry is the bra^ manufacture of Rewari; the greater 
part of the out-turn consists of cooking utensils, but articles 
decorated with chasing, engraving, and parcel tinning are also 
produced for export. Glass bangles are made at Sohna, shoes 
at Jharsa, Sohna, and other places, and iron vessels at Firoz- 
piir-Jhirka, and at Darapur and TankrI in the Rewari ^aksil. 
There are two factories for ginning cotton, one at Palwal and 
one at Hodal, employing 268 hands in 1904. There is an 
out-still for the distillation of spirit at Firozpur-Jhirka. 

Trade centres in the town of Rewari, which ranks as one of 
the chief emporiums in the Punjab. Its merchants transact 
a large part of the commerce between the States of Rajputana 
and Northern India. Salt from the Sambhar Lake and iron 
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are the principal imports; while sugar, grain, and English 
piece-goods are the staple exports. Hardware of brass, coated 
with white metal, is also largely exported. The District pro¬ 
duces cereals and pulses considerably beyond its needs for 
home consumption; and of late years, owing to the extension 
of railway communication, a steady export trade in grain has 
sprung up. Nuh, Firozpur-Jhirka, Palwal, Hattin, Nagina, 
Punahana, Hodal, Hasanpur, and Farrukhnagar are the chief 
marts (after Rcwari) for country produce, the last-named being 
also the market for the Sultanpuri salt. 

The Rnjputana-Malwa Railway from Delhi to Ajmer crosses Railways 
the District with a branch line to Farrukhnagar, and the roads. 
Bhatinda line leaves it at RewSri, which is an important 
junction. The Agra-Delhi chord of the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway, opened in 1904, runs through the cast, and the 
Rewari-Phulera line through the Rewari tahsil. 

The grand trunk road from Delhi to Agra traverses the 
Palwal tahsil^ and there is a metalled road from Gurgaon to 
Sohna (15 miles), which is to be carried 6 miles farther on to 
Nuh. A metalled road al^^o runs from Firozpur-Jhirka through 
Nagauna into the State of Alwar. I'hc roads of greatest 
mercantile importance are, however, still unmctalled, very 
heavy, and difficult to traverse in the rains. The total length 
of metalled roads is 81 miles, and of unmetalled roads 509 
miles. Of these, 30 miles of metalled roads are under the 
Public Works department, and the rest are maintained from 
I.ocal funds. The Jumna is navigable by country craft 
throughout its course, and is crossed by eight ferries. 

As might be expected in a District so largely dependent. Famine, 
until lately, on the rainfall, Gurgaon suffered severely in all the 
famines that have visited the Punjab. The chdlisa famine of 
1783-4 was very disastrous and in th(^ famines of 1833-4 and 
1837-8 a number of estates were deserted, partly on account 
of high assessments and partly from too stringent collection of 
revenue. The effects of the famines of 1860-1 and 1868-9 
were greatly mitigated by the relief afforded by Government. 

In the latter year, tAe first for which we have full reports, 

344,527 daily units were relieved, and 15,324 persons were 
employed on works, with a total expenditure of Rs. 11,139. 

The famine of 1877-8, in conjunction with a new and excessive 
assessment of land revenue and an unsympathetic revenue 
administration, badly crippled the District for some time ; the 
maximum number on relief on any one day was 2,155, while 
313 deaths from starvation were reported, and 150,000 head 
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of cattle died. There was scarcity in 1884. In 1896-7 the 
famine was by no means severe, as irrigation from the Agra 
Canal had been developed and a much larger measure of 
protection insured. Distress lasted from January to May, 
1897, and aflected none but the menial classes. The daily 
average of persons relieved in no week exceeded 3,100, and 
the total cost was only Rs. 14,070. In the famine of 1899- 
1900, 1,033 square miles, or 53 per cent, of the total area, was 
affected; the greatest daily number in receipt of relief was 
18,153 persons, or 5 per cent, of the population affected, and 
the total expenditure was 3-8 lakhs. 

The District is divided for administrative purposes into five 
tahsils^ each under a tahsildar and a naih-tahsilddr. It is in 
charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, who has under him two 
Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, one being in 
charge of the District treasury. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon¬ 
sible for criminal justice, and the District Judge for civil 
judicial wo?k. Both arc under the supervision of the Divi¬ 
sional and Sessions Judge of DeHii. 'Fhere is only one 
Munsif, who sits at head-quarters. The predominant forms 
of crime are cattle-theft and burglary. 

A notable feature in the system of land tenures is the re¬ 
distribution of the land among the communal proprietors. 
This custom has survived in a few villages, but is dying out. 
The fiscal history is a melancholy one. As each pargana 
came under British rule, it was either summarily settled, or else 
the C'ollector managed the whole as a single estate, and made 
from it what collections he could, no regular engagement being 
entered into with the proprietors. Regular settlements began 
in 1836-7, and by 1842 every pargana had been dealt with. 
The working of this settlement, though very uneven, was 
satisfactory on the whole. The rapid rise in prices which 
continued to the end of the decade helped to mitigate the 
.severities of the assessment. Thus, by the time prices fell in 
the next decade, increased cultivation and irrigation had put 
the jieople in a better position to fulfil their engagements. 

The revised settlement was carried out between 1872 and 
1883. The increase in cultivation was estimated at 40 per 
cent., while the increase taken in revenue was only 17 per 
cent. The new settlement, however, was most unfortunate in 
the opening seasons of its term. The autumn harvest of 1877 
was a complete failure, and the local officials recommended 
the suspension of the entire instalment; but sanction was 
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refused on the ground that proprietors whose revenue had jusl 
been raised must be in a position of affluence and therefore 
able to pay in a bad year as well as in a good. The result 
was widespread distress, and collection of the revenue in full 
proved impossible. Moreover, it was not until 1882 that 
counsels of leniency prevailed, and by that time pestilence and 
famine had stamped upon the people an impress of poverty 
which years of prosperity could hardly remove. The assess¬ 
ment was lowered by nearly 8 per cent, for a term of seven 
years, and permanently by 4 per cent. At the expiry of the 
term in 1889 the larger reduction was made permanent; and 
though the years 1890-5 were years of plenty, they were over¬ 
shadowed by the famine lustrum that followed. The District 
came under resettlement in 1903. The average assessment 
on ‘dry* land is Rs. i~o-6 (maximum, Rs. 1-12 ; minimum, 
9 annas), and on ‘ wet * land Rs. 2-8 (maximum, Rs. 3-8 ; 
minimum, Rs. 1-8). The demand, including cesses, in 
1903-4 was nearly 14 lakhs. The average size of a proprietary 
holding is 3-7 acres. 

The collections of land, revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900 1. 

1 (X) 3 “ 4 « 

k'cnnc 

12.47 

11,96 

10,12 

11,31 

venue 

13,68 

13,72 

1 

i 2,97 

M ,32 


I'he District contains six municipalities. Rewar i, Farrukh- Local and 
NAGAR, PaLWAL, FiROZPUR-JlIIRKA, SOHNA, and HODAL, municipal, 
besides four ‘notified areas.* Outside these, local affairs are 
managed by a District board, whose income amounted in 
T 903-4 to Rs. 1,24,000. Its expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. 1,46,000, the principal item being public works. 

The regular police force consists of 520 of all ranks, including Police and 
117 municipal police, under a Superintendent, who is usually 
assisted by two inspectors. The village watchmen number 
1,428. The District contains 15 police stations, one outpost, 
and 13 road-posts. There is no jail in the District, and the 
convicts are sent to Delhi District jail. The Minas and 
Baurias are proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act, and 
908 were on the register in [901. 

Gurgaon stands twenty-seventh among the twenty-eight Education. 
Districts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its popu¬ 
lation. In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 2-6 per 
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cent. (4*9 males and o-i females). The number of pupils 
under instruction was 3,199 in 1880-1, 4,696 in 1890-1, 5,139 
in 1900-1, and 5,563 in 1903-4. In the last year the District 
possessed 7 secondary ,and 108 primary (public) schools, and 
17 elementary (private) .schools, the number of girls being 347 
in the public and 105 in the private schools. Of the public 
schools, II were supported by municipalities and 18 received 
a grant-in-aid, the remainder being maintained by the District 
board. The only high school is an Anglo-vernacular municipal 
school at Rewari, managed by the Educational department. 
'Fhe special schools include two for low-caste boys, and one 
industrial school for boys and another for girls. To encourage 
education among the criminal tribe of Minas, stipends of from 
R. I to Rs. 3 per month are offered to boys of this class to 
support them at school. The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 51,000, of which Government 
contributed Rs. 2,000, municipalities Rs. 15,000, District 
funds Rs. 25,000, and fees Rs. 8,000. 

Besides the Gurgaon dispensary the District has eight out- 
l)ing dispensaries. At these institutions 77,889 out-patients 
jind 1,716 in-patients were treated in 1904, and 3,707 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 24,000, of which 
Rs. 13,000 was derived from Local funds and the greater part 
of the remainder from municipal funds. I'hc Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel has a dispensary in charge of a lady 
doctor at Rewari, and another at Palwal. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 23,697, 
or 31*76 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is com¬ 
pulsory only in Rewari. 

[J. Wilson, Codes of Tribal Custom of Twenty-one Tribes in 
the Gurgaon District (1882) ; D. C. J. Ibbetson, District 
Gazetteer (1884) ; F. C, Channing and J. Wilson, Settlement 
Report (1882).] 

Gurgaon Tahsil.— Tahsil of Gurgaon District, Punjab, 
lying between 28° 12' and 28° 33' N. and 76° 42' and 77° 
15' E., with an area of 413 square miles. The population in 
1901 w’as 125,760, compared with 112,390 in 1891. It contains 
the three towns of Gurgaon (population, 4,765), the head¬ 
quarters, SoHNA (6,024), and Farrukhnagar (6,136); and 207 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2*5 lakhs. At annexation the area covered by the present 
tahsil w’as occupied by the parganas of Farrukhnagar held by 
the Nawab of Farrukhnagar, Jharsa held by Begam Sumru, 
and the greater part of Bahora and Sohna, held by General 
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Perron. The two last parganas were resumed at annexation, 
and were brought under British administration in 1808-9. 
Jharsa lapsed on Begam Sumru’s death in 1835, and Farrukh- 
nagar was confiscated owing to the Najvab’s complicity in the 
Mutiny of 1857. Dams are built across the torrent-beds which 
descend from the low rocky hills in the centre and east, and 
the water is stored up for irrigation. In the north, the soil 
is a rich mould ; in the south, sand predominates; whil^^in 
the north-west, in the neighbourhood of Farrukhnagar,;vme 
sand ridges are separated by depressions of hard soil \Mhere 
the water collects in seasons of heavy rainfall. 

Palwal Tahsil.— Tahsil oi Gurgaon District, Punjab, lying 
between 27® 51' and 28° 16' N. and 77° ii' and 77® 34' E., 
with an area of 382 square miles. It is bounded on the east 
and south by the United Provinces, the river Jumna forming 
the eastern boundary. I'he population in 1901 was 172,557, 
compared with 149,740 in 1891. It contains the two towns 
of Paiaval (population, 12,830), the head-quarters, and Hodal 
(8,142); and 187 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 3*2 lakhs. The parganas of Palwal 
and Hodal, which make up the present iahsii^ were once held 
by General de ^Boigne. They were assigned by the British 
Government, and lapsed on the deaths of the assignees in 
1813 and 1817. 'J"he tahsil is well wooded, and consists of 
a fertile plain watered by the Agra Canal. 

Firozpur Tahsil.— Tahsil of Gurgaon District, Punjab, 
lying between 27° 39' and 28® i' N. and 76^^ 53' and 77° 
20' E., with an area of 317 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north-east by the Nuh and Palwal faksilsy on the south-east 
by the Muttra District of the United Provinces and the State 
of Bharatpur, and on the west by the State of Alwar. The 
population in 1901 was 132,287, con^pared with 113,874 in 
1891. It contains the town of Firozpur-Jhirka (population, 
7,278), the head-quarters, and 230 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-7 lakhs. The 
parganas of Firozpur and Punahana, which make up the 
present tahsil^ were Assigned for good service to Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan, but were forfeited by his son for complicity 
in the murder of Mr. William Fraser in 1836. Of the two 
ranges of bare and rocky hills which extend northwards into 
the tahslly one forms the western boundary and the other runs 
north-east for 25 miles and then sinks into the plain. The soil 
in the low-lying parts of the tahsil^ which are liable to be 
flooded after heavy rains, is a sandy loam. 

T 2 
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Nuh (AWi), — Tahstl of Gurgaon District, Punjab, lying 
between 27® 53' and 28° 20' N. and 76® 51' and 77® 19' E., 
with an area of 403 square miles. It is bounded on the west 
by the State of Alwar., The population in 1901 was 145,931, 
compared with 131,593 in 1891. It contains the village of 
Nah, the head-quarters, and the town of Hattin (4,301), with 
257 villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
T 903-4 to 2-q lakhs. Of the parganas which make up the 
greater part of the present tahsll^ Nuh was brought under 
British rule in t8o8, Hattin in 1823, and Taoru (which had 
been assigned to Bharatpur) after the Bharatpur War in 1826. 
The high plateau of Taoru is separated from the low-lying 
tract round Nuh by a low range of hills. "J'o the east the 
country is undulating and water collects in the hollows. 

Rewari Tahsll {Riwari).—Tahstl of Gurgaon District, 
Punjab, lying between 28® 5' and 28® 26' N. and 76® 18' and 
76° 52' E., with an area of 426 square miles. It is almost 
entirely detaclied from the rest of the District, and is bounded 
on three sides by Native States. The isolated pargana of 
Shahjahanpur, situated to the south in Alwar territory, is also 
included in this tahslL The pojmlation in 1901 was 169,673, 
compared with 161,332 in 1891. It contains the town of 
Rkwari (population, 27,295), the head-quarters, and 290 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 
3*2 lakhs. Rewari formed during the eighteenth century a 
semi-independent principality under a family of Ahtr chiefs. 
On the cession of the country to the British, the revenue was 
first farmed by the Rjija of Bharatpur and then by the Ahlr 
chief of the day. It was taken over by the Government in 
1808. Shahjahanpur belonged to the Chauhan Rajputs until 
the Haldias, dependents of Jaipur, wrested it from them in the 
eighteenth century. It lapsed to the Government in 1824. 
^'hc tahstl consists of a sandy plain, the monotony of which 
is varied towards the west by irregular rocky hills of low 
elevation. The Kasauti on the extreme west and the Sahibi 
on the east are two torrents which contribute largely to the 
fertility of the land along their banks. In other parts there 
is copious well-irrigation. 

Farrukhnagar.—Town in the District and tahstl of 
Gurgaon, Punjab, situated in 28® 27' N. and 76® 50' E., on 
a branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 14 miles from 
Gurgaon. Population (1901), 6,136. It is the depot for the 
.salt extracted from saline springs in the neighbourhood, but 
the industry has greatly declined of late years and threatens 
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soon to be extinct altogether. Farrukhnagar was founded by 
a Haloch chief, Faujdar Khan, afterwards Dalel Khan, who 
was made governor by the emperor Farrukh Siyar. lie 
assumed the title of Nawab in 173J, and the Nawabs of 
f arrukhnagar played an important part in the history of the 
tract for the next seventy years. Farrukhnagar was captured 
by the Jats of Bharatpur in 1757, but recovered in 1764. On 
annexation the Nawabs were confirmed in their principality, 
but it was confiscated in 1858 for the complicity of the reigning 
chief in the Mutiny. The chief buildings arc the Delhi Gate, 
the Nawab’s palace, and a fine mosque, all dating from the 
time of Faujdar Khan; also a large octagonal well belonging 
to the period of Jat occupation. 'J'he municipality was created 
in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Ks. 6,400, and the expenditure Rs. 5,900. 'I'lie 
income in 1903—4 was Rs. 6,800, chiefly derived from octroi; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 10,600. It maintains a dis¬ 
pensary. 

Firozpur-Jhirka.—Head-quarters of the iahsti the same 
name in Gurgaon District, Punjab, situated in 27® 47' N. and 
76® 58' E., 50 miles due south of fairgaon. Population 
(1901), 7,278. ^Formerly a trade centre for cotton, it has been 
ruined by the absence of railway communications. It has an 
out-still for the distillation of spirit. It is said to have been 
founded by Flroz Shah III as a military post to control the 
Mewatis. From 1803 to 1836 jt was the seat of the Nawabs 
of P'iro/pur, to whom the present tahsll had been granted on 
annexation. The municipality was created in 1867. The in¬ 
come and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902—3 
averaged Rs. 7,400 and 7,100 respectively. The income in 
1903—4 amounted to Rs. 6,600, chiefly derived from octroi, 
and the expenditure to Rs^ 7,800. I^ maintains a vernacular 
middle school and a dispensary. 

Gurgaon Town.— Head-quarters of the District and taJis'iI 
of the same name, Punjab, situated in 28^^ 29' N. and 77® 2' 
K,, 3 miles from Gurgaon station on the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway. Population*(i9oi), 4,765. It is of no commercial or 
historical importance. Gurgaon is also known as Hidayatpur, 
the village where at annexation a cavalry cantonment was 
located in order to watch Begam Sumrifs troops at Jharsa. 
rhe civil head-quarters of the District were transferred here in 
1816. Its name is taken from the neighbouring village of 
Gurgaon-Masani, where there is a temple of Sitla, goddess of 
small-pox, which is visited annually by 50,000 or 60,000 people. 
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The town is [administered as a ‘notified area,’ and contains 
a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Hodal. —Town in the Palwal tahsil of (iurgaon District, 
Punjab, situated in 27® 53' N. and 77° 23' E., on the grand 
trunk road between Delhi and Muttra, and on the Delhi-Agra 
f)ranch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(1901), 8,142. A ^cotton-ginning factory gave employment to 
6t f)ersons in 1904, but the town has little trade. Saltpetre is 
refined to a certain extent. 'Phe Jat chief, Suraj Mai, was 
connected by marriage with the Jats of Hodal, and there are 
tlie remains of several fine buildings erected by him. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,100, and the expenditure 
Rs. 5,000. 'Phe income in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 6,300, 
chiefly derived from octroi, and the expenditure to Rs. 7,300. 
It maintains a Ciovernment dispensary. 

Palwal Town. —Head-quarters of the fahsll of the same 
name in Gurgaon District, Punjab, situated in 28° 9'N. and 
77^ 20' E., on the grand trunk road between Delhi and 
Muttra, and also on the Delhi-Ag.»*a branch of the Great 
Indian I’eninsula Railway. Population (1901), 12,830. A 
good road leads to Sohna (17 miles), whence the road is 
metalled to Gurgaon. J’alwal is a depot for the cotton of the 
surrounding country, and a cotton-ginning factory has recently 
been set up, which employed 207 hands in 1904. Hindu 
tradition identifies Palwal with t,he Apelava of the Mahabharata, 
which is said in have been restored by Vikramaditya. The 
moscjue al Palwal is supjiorted by pillars, which bear traces of 
Hindu idols defaced in the time of Altamsh in 1221. An 
elegant domed tomb of red sandstone, just outside the town on 
the Muttra road, is said to have been built by a fakir^ who 
levied an impost for thit purpose o^f one slab on every cart-load 
of stone which passed from Agra to Delhi for the building of 
the fort of Sallmgarh. ^i’hc municipality was created in 1867. 
'I'he income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 15,000 and 14,700 respectively. The in- 
<'ome in 1903-4 was Rs. 16,800, chiefly* derived from octroi 
and the expenditure was Rs. 22,100. It maintains a vernaculai 
middle school and a dispensary. 

Rewari Town (Riwdri). —Head-quarters of the /a/isi/ of 
the same name in Gurgaon District, Punjab, situated in 
28° 12' N. and 76° 38' E., on the Delhi and Jaipur road, 
32 miles south-west of Gurgaon, and the junction of the 
Rewari-Bhatinda branch and the main line of the Rajputana- 
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Malwa Railway; distant by rail from Cafcutta 1,008 miles, 
from Bombay 838, and from Karachi 904. Population (1901), 
27,295, including 14,702 Hindus and 11,673 Muhammadans. 
Rewari was formerly a halting-place on the trade road from 
Delhi to Rajputana, celebrated for the manufacture of brass 
and pewter. These manufactures are still carried on \ but 
since the opening of the railway the chief importance of the 
town lies in its trade in grain and sugar, sent westward, while 
salt and iron from Alwar arc forwarded to the United Provinces. 

'Phe ruins of Old Rewari, which local tradition connects with 
a nephew of PrithwT Raj, lie some distance to the east of the 
present'tow'n, said to have been built about 1000 by Raja Rco 
or Rawat, who called it after his daughter Rewati. Under the 
Mughals, Rewari was the head-quarters of a sarkdr^ but its 
Raja seems to have been almost independent. In the reign of 
Aurangzeb the town and territory of Rewari were obtained by 
a family of Ahirs, who held them until annexation by the 
British. Rewari was brought directly under British adminis¬ 
tration in 1808 9, and the village of Bharawas in its vicinity 
was until 1816 the head-quarters of the District. The muni¬ 
cipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 56,300, and the expenditure 
Rs. 58,100. ^rhe income in 1903—4 amounted to Rs. 48,800, 
chiefly derived from octroi, and the expenditure to Rs. 56,400. 
Rewari contains the only high school in the District, managed 
by the Educational department. "I'he town has a Government 
dispensary, and another belonging to the S. P. (1. Mission in 
charge of a lady doctor. 

Sohna {Sond/i ).—Town in the District and tahsil of 
Gurgaon, Punjab, situated in 28^^ 15' N. and 77° 5' E., 15 
miles south of Gurgaon. I’opulation (1901), 6,024. It is of 
no commerc ial importanc:e, but claiijs considerable antiquity. 
It has been (occupied in* succession by the Kambohs, the 
Khanzadas, and the Rajputs; and traces of all three settle¬ 
ments are found in the extensive ruins which surround it. The 
town was taken in the eighteenth century by the Jats of Bharat- 
pur, who built a latge fort, now in ruins. It has a mosque 
dating from 1561, and its hot springs are famed for their 
medicinal properties. The municipality was created in 1885. 
The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 5,800 and Rs. 5,900 respectively. The 
income in 1903—4 was Rs. 4,800, chiefly derived from 
octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 5,800. It possesses 
a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 
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Delhi District* {DeM or Di/Ii ),—District in the Delhi 
Division of the Punjab, lying between 28° 12' and 29° 14' N. 
and 76° 48' and 77° 31' E., with an area of 1,290 square 
miles. The name should be written Dilh or Dhili, and is said 
to be derived from an eponymous Raja Dihi or Dhilu. The 
District is l)ounded on the north by Karnal ; on the east by 
the river Jumna, which separates it from llie Districts of 
Meerut and Hulandshahr in the United Provinces; on the 
south by Gurgabn ; and on the west by Rohtak. 'Phe northern 
portion, like most of the alluvial plains of Upper India, is 
divided into the k/iadar^ or riverain, a strip of land adjoining 
the Jumna ; and the drier and more sandy uplands, known as 
the hangar. '1'hough monotonous in appearance, this latter 
tract is well wooded, and, being traversed by the Western 
Jumna Canal, is fertile in the extreme. A prolongation of the 
Aravalli Hills enters Delhi from Gurgaon on the southern 
border, and immediately expands into a rocky table-land, about 
3 miles in breadth, running in a north-easterly direction nearly 
ac ross the District. Ten miles south of the city the range 
divides into two branches, one of which, turning sharply to the 
south-west, re-enters the borders of Gurgaon ; while the other, 
('ontintiing its northerly course as a low, narrow range of sand¬ 
stone, passes w’est of Delhi city, where it forms the historic 
Ridge, and finally terminates on the right bank of the Jumna. 
'J'he table-land nowhere attains an elevation of more than 
500 feet above the lowlands at its base ; but its surface consists 
of barren rock, too destitute of water for the possibility of cul¬ 
tivation, even in the few rare patches of level soil. The 
Jumna, before reaching the borders of the District, has been 
so completely drained of its waters for the two older canals 
^^hlch it feeds, that it forms only a narrow^ stream, fordable 
at almost any point, except during the rains. 

'I’he greater part of the District *lies on the alluvium; but 
the small hills and ridges, which abound to the south of Delhi, 
consist of outliers of Alwar (juart/ite belonging to the Delhi 
system of the transition group of Peninsular India. I'he Ridge 
at Delhi is composed of the .same roc k. * 

The natural vegetation is that of the drier parts of the Upper 
Gangctic plain, with an clement akin to that of North-East 
Rajputana, while traces of an ancient 1 )eccan flora are found 
on and near the low spur which ends in the ridge at Delhi. 
The mango and other sub-tropical species are cultivated in 
gardens and along canals and roadsides; but large trees, 
except where planted, are comparatively scarce, and the kinds 
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that reproduce themselves spontaneously are probably, in most 
cases, not natives of the District. 

Wolves are not uncommon and leopards are occasionally Fauna, 
met with. Hog are plentiful all along the banks of the Jumna. 
Antelope are becoming scarce, while nilgai and hog deer are 
practically extinct. ‘ Ravine deer ’ (Indian gazelle) are found 
in the low hills. 

The cold season is much like that of the Punjab proper, but Climate 
ends a fortnight sooner than at Lahore. Hot west w'inds blow 
steadily till the end of June, when plentiful rain is expected. 
October brings cool nights and the beginning of the feverish 
season, 'which is always very unhealthy. The average mean 
temperature of January is 57°, of April 85®, of June 97^, 
and of September 87^ 

'Phe average rainfall varies from inches at Ballabgarh Kamfall 
to 28 at Delhi. Of the rainfall at the latter place 25 inches fall 
in the summer months, and 3 in the winter. The greatest 
rainfall recorded during the twenty years ending 1901 was 
48 inches at Delhi in 1884-5, one-fifth of an inch 

at Mahrauli in 1896-7. ^ 

'I'he history of the District is the history of Delhi History 
City, of which it has from time immemorial formed a de¬ 
pendency. Even the towns of Sonepat, BALLAiKiARii, and 
Earidabad hardly possess local histories of their own, apart 
from the city, in or around which are all its great antiquities. 

The tract conquered by the^ East India Company in 1803 
included a considerable strip to the west of the Jumna both 
north and south of the Mughal capital. A few native princes, 
however, still held independent estates within the Delhi terri¬ 
tory, the principal in the present District being the Raja of 
Ballabgarh. As early as 1819 a District of Delhi was regu¬ 
larly constituted. It included a part^of the present Rohtak 
District; and in 1832 the administration of the Delhi territory, 
nominally as well as actually, was placed in the hands of the 
East India Company. The territory continued to form part 
of the North-Western (now the United) Provinces till the 
Mutiny of 1857. * 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny the whcjle District passed 
into the hands of the rebels; and though communications with 
the Punjab were soon restored, and the northern parganas 
recovered, it was not till after the fall of Delhi city that British 
authority could reassert itself in the southern portion. When 
the final suppression of the Mutiny enabled the work of 
reconstruction to proceed, the District was transferred to the 
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Punjab. At the same time the territories of the insurgent 
Raja of Ballabgarh, who had been executed for rebellion, were 
confiscated and added as a new tahstl to the District; while 
the outlying villages of the Doab, hitherto belonging to Delhi, 
and known as the eastern pargana^ were handed over to the 
North-Western Provinces. 

The District contains 4 towns and 714 villages. The popu¬ 
lation at the last enumerations was: (1881) 643,515, (1891) 
638,689, and (1901) 689,039. It increased by 7-8 per cent, 
during the last decade, the increase being greatest in the 
Delhi tahstl (8-9) and least in Ballabgarh (5*9). It is divided 
into the three tahsils of Delhi, Sonepat, and BallAkgarh, 
the head-quarters of each being at the place from which it is 
named. The chief towns arc the municipalities of Delhi, the 
h(iad-quarters of the District, Sonepat, Ballauoarh, and 
Fa RID All AD. The following table shows the chief statistics of 
population in 1901 :— 
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Notk — 'riie fi^fures /or tin .uo.is of fahsHs are taken from leveiiue returns. The 
total District area is that ijnui in the Census Report 

Hindus number 510,532, or more than 74 per cent, of the 
total; Muhammadans, 167,290; and Jains, 7,726. The people 
of Delhi city share witl^ Lucknow the rejiutation of speaking 
the most elegant form of Hindustani or Urdu, 
am 'Fhe Jatsare the chief landowning tribe, numbering 114,000, 
and are almost entirely Hindus. I'hose of the south of the 
District centre about Ballabgarh, and their traditions are con¬ 
nected with the Jat Rajas of that place. * Those of the north 
are divided into two factions: the Dahiyas, who trace their 
descent from a grandson of Prithwi Raj, Dhanij by name, 
and a Jat woman: and the Ahulanas, who say that their 
ancestors came from Rajputana. The Gujars (28,000) arc 
nearly all Hindus; they have a bad reputation as thieves, and 
levy a kind of blackmail on the residents of the civil station by 
ensuring that the rash householder who does not employ a 
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Gujar watchman shall infallibly have his house robbed. The 
Tagas (9,000) say that they were once Brahmans, and derive 
their name from the fact of their having abandoned {tydga) the 
practice of mendicancy. They are ,of the Gaur family, and 
their tradition is that they were invited from Bengal for the 
purpose of exterminating snakes. Sir H. Elliot finds in this 
story an allusion to wars against ‘Takshaka Scythians’ of a 
Buddhist creed. The Ahirs (14,000) are all Hindus and 
claim a Rajput origin. They are excellent cultivators. The 
Rajputs (24,000) arc mostly Hindus, but 4,000 arc Muham¬ 
madans. 'fhe District contains 62,000 Brahmans, 71,000 
Shaikhs, and 8,000 Meos. The Banias (47,000) are the most 
important of the commercial classes, but there are 5,000 
Khattris. Of the menials may be mentioned the Chamars or 
leather-workers (66,000), the Chuhras (27,000) and Dhanaks 
(6,000) who arc scavengers, the JhTnw’^ars or water-carriers 
(17,000), the Kumhars or potters (14,000), the Ixihars or 
blacksmiths (6,000), the Nais or barbers (11,000), the Kassabs 
or butchers (6,000), and the Tarkhans or carpenters (9,000). 

As is natural in a District containing so large a city, only 
41 per cent, of the total population are supported by agri¬ 
culture, whil^ 29 per cent, are industrial, 6 commercial, and 
3 jirofessional. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was estab- Clirisimi* 
lished at Delhi in 1854, and reinforced in 1877 by the 
Cambridge Mission—a bodyjjf graduates of Cambridge living 
and working together as a brotherhood—who, with the original 
body, form one mission under the name of the S. P. G. and 
Cambridge Mission in Delhi and the South Punjab. Among 
the institutions managed by this united body are St. Stephen’s 
Mission College, a high school, with six branches and 700 
boys, and other schools^ a hospitai for women, a Christian 
girls’ boarding school and industrial school, and St. Mary’s 
Home for convalescent converts and teachers. The first 
Baptist missionary in Delhi was John Chamberlain, tutor to 
the son of Begam Sumru, who visited the city in 1814; but 
Delhi was not recognized as a mission station till 1818. In 
the operations of the Baptist Mission are included a training 
institution, dispensary, school, Zanana mission, and a girls’ 
school. Of every 10,000 persons in the District 46 are Chris¬ 
tians. In i9or it returned 2,042 native Christians. 

North of the city the District is divided into two portions; General 
the low-lying riverain khddar lands near the J umna, and the [^^1 con 
higher upland, or bdngar lands, now removed from the in- ditions. 
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flucnce of the river. In the khddar^ where the soil is light and 
sandy, irrigation from wells is easy, and this tract mainly 
depends on the spring harvest. The hangar is traversed by 
the W'estern Jumna Can;il and, until the recent realignment, 
suffered severely from swamping; in its unirrigated portions 
the autumn harvest is naturally the more important, and south 
of Delhi the riverain strip is very narrow. In the lands lying 
just under the hills, the soil is light, and irrigation is chiefly 
carried on by dams which hold up the mountain torrents. 
Kound the Najafgarh y/«/and in the extreme south are blocks 
of land, inundated in the rains, w^ith a light soil and water 
near the surface. Since the Najafgarh jhll was drained, culti¬ 
vation on its borders has ceased to he as profitable as formerly. 

'J'he District is held almost entirely by petty peasant pro- 
j)rietors, large estates covering only 50,000 acres, and about 
16,000 acres owned by Government being held on temporary 
It‘Uses. 'Fhe area for which details are available from the 
revenue records of 1903-4 is 1,284 square miles, as shown 
below : — 
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395 
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1,284 
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The chief crops in the spring harvest are gram and w^heat, 
which o(Tupied 36 and 159 square miles respectively in 
1903-4; barley occupied 47 square miles. In the autumn 
harvest spiked millet occupied 133 and great millet 114 
sejuare miles, these being ithe staple (ood-grains of the District. 
Next in importance are cotton (37 square miles), sugar-cane 
(25 square miles), and maize (15 square miles). Sugar-cane is 
the most important and profitable croj) of the autumn in the 
hangar tracts of Delhi and Sonepat; melons are an important 
cro}) of the extra spring harvest on the river-side near the city. 

The cultivated area increased only from 821 square miles 
in 1881 to 867 in 1904, or by slightly more than 5 per cent., 
and there is little room for further extension. The character 
of the cultivation has, hoAvever, been enormously improved by 
the remodelling of the Western Jumna Canal, which has 
caused the saline efflorescences and waterlogging, once cha¬ 
racteristic of the canal-irrigated tracts, to disappear in great 
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measure. The draining of the Najafgarh jhll has also added 
to the cultivated area, besides vastly improving the physical 
well-being of the people. A good deal has been done in the 
vray of encouraging the people to take advances for the 
construction of wells, and 1-2 lakhs was advanced under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act during the five years ending* 

T904. 

The cattle form an important feature of agricultural Cattle and 
economy, and few Jats do not own a yoke of bullocks and a cow •worses, 
or buffalo, but the breeds are in no way peculiar. A horse fair 
is held at Delhi city, but the District does not produce 
anything beyond the ordinary village pony. The District 
board maintains one donkey and two horse stallions. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 322 square miles, or Irrigation. 
37 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 161 square 
miles were irrigated from wells alone, 941 acres from wells and 
canals, and 159 square miles from canals alone. The new 
Delhi branch of the Western Jumna Canal, which traverses 
Sonepat and the northern part of the Delhi tahsil, is estimated 
to irrigate 129 square miles yearly. When the canal was 
reopened under British rule, it was aligned for a great part 
of its lengthy in a valley, and the watercourses were equally 
ill-constructed, often intersecting one another and running side 
by side for long distances. The result was that almost 
irretrievable damage was done by waterlogging and saline 
effiorescences, and the health of the people was seriously 
impaired. Since 1880, however, the distributing system has 
been entirely remodelled and about 386 miles of drainage 
channels constructed. The result has been most encouraging, 
and waterlogging with its attendant evils has almost entirely 
disappeared. A small area is irrigated by the Najafgarh canal, 
an escape which drains the Najafgarh jhil and is now in 
charge of the District board. The Agra Canal takes off from 
the Jumna below Delhi, but flows at too low a level to give 
much irrigation in this District. 

The District contains 9,943 wells, besides 1,279 temporary 
wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. The Persian wheel is the 
commonest way of raising water in the north, and the rope and 
bucket in the south and centre. As there is no scope for the 
extension of canal-irrigation, the chief means of protection 
against famine is afforded by the construction of new wells. 

The only forests are 35*9 square miles of unclassed forests Forests, 
and Government waste under the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. • 
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Chalk is obtained in small quantities from two villages, 
where it is dug out of a rude mine, made by sinking a shaft 
30 or 40 feet deep, and driving horizontal tunnels. The output 
is about 15,000 maunds annually. The work is done by 
menial castes, who get 2^ annas a day for work below, and 
1^ or 2 annas for work on the surface. Kankar is quarried in 
about 125 villages, and a quartz-like building-stone is also 
found. A crystal mine, formerly worked at Arangpur, has long 
been abandoned. A certain amount of crude saltpetre is 
manufactured ; and a saltpetre refinery in Delhi city turns out 
about 2,500 maunds annually. 

The J )istrict possesses no arts or manufactures of any impor¬ 
tance except those of the city. Similarly the commerce 
of the District all centres in the city, that of the rest of the 
J listrict consisting merely in the interchange of agricul¬ 
tural produce for piece-goods, iron, and other necessaries. 
Of the twenty-four factories in the District, which in 1904 
employed 3,494 hands, all are in the city except a cotton¬ 
ginning and pressing factory at Sonepat, where the number 
of hands employed in 1904 w^as 130. 

Delhi is in connexion with six railw^ay systems. The East 
Indian, North-Western, and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways 
enter it from Ghaziabad junction, crossing the Jumna by an 
iron bridge. The Delhi-Ambala-Kalka Railway runs north¬ 
wards from the city, and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway 
traverses the District for a short distance in the direction of 
Gurgaon. A line from Delhi to Agra was opened in 1904. 
The Jumna is navigable during the rainy season, and the 
Western Jumna Canal, continued as far as Delhi by the Okhla 
Navigation Canal, is navigable all the year round. Good 
metalled roads connect the city with Lahore, Agra, Jaipur, and 
Hissar; while a networ^ of local trade-lines runs in every 
direction to the various minor towns. The District has 
altogether 143 miles of metalled and 499 of unmetalled roads, 
all of which, except 104 miles of metalled and 83 of 
unmetalled roads under the Public Works department, are 
maintained by the District board. The Jumna is crossed by 
four ferries, and the railway bridge at Delhi has a subway 
for ordinary wheeled traffic. 

The history of famine goes back to the year 1345 in the 
time of Muhammad bin Tughlak, w'hen it is recorded that 
men ate one another. Subsequent famines occurred in 1631, 
in the time of Shah Jahan; in 1661, under Aurangzeb, a 
severe famine; in 1739, under Muhammad Shah, famine 
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followed the invasion by Nadir Shah ; and again in 1770, 

1783-4, 1803-4, 1813-4, and in 1825-6, w’hen the Sonepat 
tahsil was severely affected and the entire revenue was 
remitted. In 1832-4 and 1837-8 bread riots occurred, and 
unlimited relief was offered to those who would w^ork. The 
famine of 1860-1 was severe, and 2-7 lakhs was expended 
on relief works and gratuitous relief, representing a total 
number of 12,000 persons relieved for a whole year. The 
famine of 1865 was not severe in Delhi. In the famine of 
1868-9 relief works were provided, and altogether Rs. 14,000 
expended, including Rs. 9,000 from private subscriptions. The 
famine of 1877-8 did not materially affect Delhi. In 1896—7 
there was considerable distress, wheat and hajra sold at 7 5 and 
8 ^ seers per rupee respectively, and more than 3,000 persons 
were employed on relief works, and about 4,000 received food 
at kitchens. Scarcity again supervened in 1899-1900, but in 
spite of unfavourable local conditions the people did not resort 
to the main relief work provided. The District is small \ it 
contains a large city centrally situated, and there is at all times 
a demand for labour. The greatest daily average of persons 
relieved in 1899-1900 was 4,374; Rs. 40,694 were spent in 
wages on earthwork, and the cost incurred by the municipality 
w^as Rs. 5,699. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided District 
by five Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 

• • , 1 T-v- • and 

one is in charge of the District treasury. The treasury here is staff, 
the Bank of Bengal, and there is a currency depot at the 
courthouse. The District is divided into three taksi/s, each 
under a tahsUddr and a naib-tahnlddr. Delhi city is also 
the head-quarters of the Superintending Engineer, Western 
Jumna Canal circle, and of the Executive Engineer, Delh 
Provincial division. 

("ivil judicial work is uhder a District Judge, from whom Civil 
appeals lie to the Divisional Judge of the Delhi Civil Division, 

He is aided by an Extra Assistant Commissioner, who is solely 
employed on civil judicial work and may be replaced by a 
Munsif, a Small Cause Court Judge, and one Munsif, besides 
whom the other Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners 
and the tahsilddrs help in civil judicial work. There is an 
honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner at head-quarters. The 
civil work, arising mainly out of the large and growing trade of 
the city, is very heavy. The Divisional Judge is also Sessions 
Judge of the Delhi Civil Division. There are sixteen honorary 
magistrates, of whom twelve constitute a bench for the city, 
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two sit at head-quarters, and one in each tahsi/. The 
predominant forms of crime are burglary and theft. 

The only i)eculiarity as regards tenure of land is that in a 
few villages superior ai^d inferior proprietors are found; the 
settlement is (with one exception) made with the latter, the 
superior proprietors merely receiving a charge of 5 to 10 per 
cent, on the revenue. The nature of the early revenue 
assessments appears to have been very summary. They were 
made, as far as possible, on the basis of existing arrangements, 
and were for short terms only. The administration, from 
annexation to 1841, was harsh and unsympathetic. The 
Sonepat and Delhi tahs'ils were regularly settled in 1842 and 
1844, and Ballahgarh after its confiscation in 1857. The 
Settlement officer in 1842 reduced the demand in Sonepat, 
and excused himself for so denng by pointing out that the 
greatest difificulty had been invariably experienced in realizing 
the Government demand ; that notwithstanding strenuous and 
well-sustained efforts the District ofificers and their sub¬ 
ordinates had been baffled, and that large balances had 
freciuently remained uncollected. Reductions were made in 
all tahsils at the regular settlement. The settlement of the 
whole District was revised between 1872 and 1880. The 
revenue rates on land irrigated from wells varied from Rs. 4 to 
8 annas, on flooded land from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2, and on 
unirrigated land from Rs. i-io to 10 annas. Canal lands were 
assessed at ‘dry’ rates of about Rs. 1-8, Rs. 3 being paid as 
occupier’s rate for the use of the water, plus an extra Rs. 1-8 
as owner’s rate. Villages on the Najafgarh jhll were charged a 
fluctuating assessment on the area cultivated, varying from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 1-8 according to the nature of the crop. The new 
assessment resulted in an increase of Rs. 45,000. A change 
was made in 1895 in th::; method of realizing canal revenue, 
and the system then adopted remains in force. The land 
revenue demand in 1903-4, including cesses, was 10 lakhs. 
I'he average size of a proprietary holding is 3 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of ru[)ees':— 
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The Distriet contains four municipalities, Delhi, Sonepat, 
Ballauoarh, and Faridabad ; and two ‘ notified areas,’ Mah- 
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rauli and Najafgarh. Outside these, local affairs are managed 
by the District board, whose income amounted in 1903-4 to a 
lakh. The expenditure in the same year was also a lakh, of 
which a fifth was devoted to education. 

The regular police force consists of 1,023 of all ranks, in- Police and 
eluding 539 municipal police, under a Superintendent, who^^'^®’ 
usually has one Assistant and one Deputy-Superintendent (in 
charge of the city) and six inspectors under him. Village 
watchmen number 924. There are 14 police stations, of which 
3 are in the city, 8 outposts, and 10 road-posts. The District 
jail in the city has accommodation for 536 prisoners. 

Delhi-stands fifth among the twenty-eight Districts of the Education 
Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
T901 the proportion of literate persons was 4*6 per cent. 

(8 males and o-6 females). The number of pupils under in¬ 
struction was 5,210 in 1880-1, 8,124 ir* 1890-1, 9,525 in 
1900-1, and 10,644 in 1903-4. In the last year the District 
had 2 Arts colleges, 14 secondary, no primary, one training, 
and 3 special (public) schools, and 12 advanced and 123 
elementary (private) schopls, with 570 girls in the public and 
277 in the private schools. The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 was ^2 lakhs, of which Rs. 19,000 was derived from 
District funds, Rs. 18,000 from municipalities, and Rs. 73,000 
from Provincial funds. 

The public medical institutions are the municipal Dufferin Hospitals 
Hospital and two dispensaries^ in the city, and 6 outlying p"nsaries 
dispensaries. In 1904 these treated a total of 131,050 
out-patients and 2,299 in-patients, and 5,975 operations 
were performed. l"he total expenditure was Rs. 30,000, the 
greater part of which was met from municipal and District 
funds. Besides the institutions mentioned above, the city 
possesses the St. Stephen's Ho.spital (Cambridge Mission) for 
women, and the Baptist dispensary. The Victoria Memorial 
Zanana Hospital, erected at a cost of one lakh, was opened in 
December, 1906. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 27,280, Vaccina- 
representing 39*7 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination 
is compulsory only in Delhi city and Sonepat town. 

[D. C. J. Ibbetson, District Gazetteer (1883-4); R. Mac- 
onachie. Settlement Report (1882).] 

Delhi TahsiL— Central tahsil of Delhi District, Punjab, 
lying between 28° 30' and 28° 53' N. and 76° 51'and 77° 17' E., 
to the west of the river Jumna, with an area of 429 square miles. 

The population in 1901 was 359,008, compared with 329,547 
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in 1891. The head-quarters are at Delhi City (popula¬ 
tion, 208,575), and it also contains 243 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—4 to 3-4 lakhs. The 
eastern portion of the tc{hszl lies in the Jumna lowlands. From 
the city southwards stretches a line of low quartzite hills, while 
the south-w'est corner is occupied by the Najafgarh jhtL I'he 
rest of the tahsll consists of a fertile upland plain, poorly 
wooded and with a light rainfall, but for the most part irrigated 
by the Western Jumna Canal. 

Sonepat Tahsil {Sonpai). —Northern tahsll of Delhi Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, lying between 28® 49' and 29® 14' N. and 76® 
48' and 77® 13' E., with an area of 460 square miles.' It lies 
to the w^est of the river Jumna, which separates it from the 
Meerut and Bulandshahr Districts of the United Provinces. 
The population in 1901 was 203,338, compared with 189,490 
in 1891. It contains the town of Sonei*at (population, 12,990), 
the head-quarters, and 224 villages. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4-1 lakhs. The eastern portion 
of the tahsll lies in the Jumna lowlands. The upland plateau 
to the west is irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. 

Ballabgarh TahsiL —Southern tahsll of Delhi District, 
Piinja}>, lying between 28® 12' and 28® 36' N. and 77® 7' and 
77® 31' E., with an area of 395 square miles. It lies to the 
west of the river Jumna, which separates it from the Buland¬ 
shahr District of the United Provinces. The population in 
1901 was 126,693, compared with 119,652 in 1891. It con¬ 
tains tlie towns of Bali.abgarh (population, 4,506) the head¬ 
quarters, and Faridauai) (5,310); and 247 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses in 1903—4 amounted to 2*7 lakhs. The 
country is in general bare and treeless. On the east lie the 
Jumna lowlands, while the hills that run south from the Delhi 
Ridge cross the wester^*, portion of the tahsiL The rest con¬ 
sists of a plain of sandy loam. 

Ballabgarh Town.— Head quarters of the tahsll of the 
same name in Delhi District, Punjab, situated in 28° 20' N. 
and 77® 20' E., 24 miles south of Delhi on the Delhi-Muttra 
road and the 1 )clhi-Agra branch of the ftreat Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Population (1901), 4,506. The name Ballabgarh 
is a corruption of Balramgarh, ‘the fort of Balram,’ a Jat chief 
who held the surrounding country under Suraj Mai of Bharat- 
pur, and built the fort and palace. In 1775 the estate was 
transferred by the Delhi emperor to Ajit Singh, whose son 
Bahadur Singh was recognized in 1803 as chief, and built the 
town. His successor was hanged for complicity in the Mutiny 
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of 1857 and the estate confiscated. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 7,000, and the expenditure Rs. 6,300. 

The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 8,7og>, chiefly derived from 
octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,900. The town possesses 
a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Delhi City {Dehll or Dilli). —Head-quarters of the Delhi 
J)ivision, District, and tahsil, Punjab, and former cat)ital of 
the Mughal empire, situated in 28° 39' N. and 77° 15' E., 
on the west bank of the Jumna; distant from Calcutta 956 
miles, from Bombay 982 miles, and from Karachi 907 miles. 

The population at the last three enumerations was: (1881) 
173.393. (1891) 192,579. and (1901) 208,575. The increase 
during the last decade is greatly due to the development of 
mill industries. The population in 1901 included^ 114,417 
Hindus, 88,460 Muhammadans, 3,266 Jains, 2,164 Christians, 
and 229 Sikhs. 

I'he area close to w^here the northernmost spur of the Ara- History, 
valli Hills abuts on the Jumna has from remote times been the 
site of one great city aftew another. First of these is the city 
of Indraprastha, founded, according to the tradition preserved 
in the Mahablwata, by the Pandava chief Yudhishthira. In- 
drapraslha was, however, only one of the five prasthas or 
‘plains,’ which included Sonepat, Panlpat, Pilpat, and Baghpat. 

Firishta has preserved a tradition that Delhi or Dilli was 
founded by a Raja Dhilu before the Macedonian invasion; 
but as an historical city Delhi dates only from the middle of 
the eleventh century a.d., when Anang Pal, a Rajput chief of 
the Tomar clan, built the Red Fort, in which the Kutb Minar 
now stands, and founded a town. He also removed the 
famous iron pillar on which are inscribed the eulogies of 
C'handra Gupta Vikrainaditya, probably from Muttra, and set 
it up in 1052 as an adjunct to a group of temples. This 
remarkable relic consists of a solid shaft of metal 16 inches 
in diameter and about 23 feet in height, set in masonry, 3 feet 
of it being below the surface. Tradition indeed asserts that a 
holy Brahman assuredthe Raja that the pillar had been driven 
so deeply into the earth that it reached the head of Vasuki, 
the serpent king who supports the world, and, consequently, 
had become immovable, whereby the dominion was ensured 
for ever to the dynasty of its founder. The incredulous Raja 
ordered the monument to be dug up, when its base was found 
reddened with the blood of the serpent king. Thus convinced, 

Anang Pal at once commanded that the shaft should be sunk 
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again in the earth; but as a punishment for his want of faith, 
it appeared that no force could restore it to its place as before. 
Hence the city derived its name Dhill, from the fact that the 
column remained Ioosq (dhlld) in the ground. Unfortunately 
for the legend, not only does the inscription prove its falsity, 
but the name of Dill! is undoubtedly earlier than the rise of 
the Toinar dynasty. 

Anang Pal, who seems to have come from Kanauj, ruled a 
petty principality extending to Hansi on the north, the Ganges 
on the east, and Agra on the south. His dynasty lasted just 
a century, until 1151, when it vras supplanted by Visaldev or 
Illsaldeo, a Chauhan chief of Ajmer. Bisaldeo’s grandson, the 
famous IVithwi Raj or Rai Pithora, ruled both Delhi and 
Ajmer, and built the city which bore his name at the former 
place. 'Phe walls of this city may still he traced for a long 
distance round the Kuth Minar. From Delhi Rai Pithora in 
1191 led his Hindu vassals and allies to defeat Muhammad of 
Cihor at Tikawari, hut in the following year he met with a 
decisive overthrow at that place. With his death the history 
of Hindu Delhi ends. In 1193 K iitb-ud-din, Muhammad's 
slave general, took Delhi ; and on his master's death in 1206 
it became the capital of the Slave dynasty to vyhom Old Delhi 
owes its grandest ruins. Kutb-ud-dm's mosque was com¬ 
menced, according to the inscription on its entrance archway, 
immediately after the capture of the city in 1193. It w^as com¬ 
pleted in three years, and enlarged during the reign of Altamsh, 
son-in-law of the founder, and the greatest monarch of the line. 
I'his inoscpie consists of an outer and inner courtyard, the 
latter surrounded by an exquisite colonnade, whose richly 
decorated shafts have been torn from the precincts of Hindu 
lem])les. Originally a thick coat of ])laster concealed from the 
believer’s eyes the promise idolatrous ornamentations; but the 
stucco has now fallen away, revealing the delicate workmanship 
of the Hindu artists in all ii> pristine beauty. Eleven magni¬ 
ficent arches close its western fa<;ade, Muhammadan in outline 
and design, hut carried out in detail by Hindu workmen, as 
the intricate lace-work which covers eveiV portion of the arcade 
sufficiently bears witness. Ibn Batuta, the Moorish traveller, 
who was a magistrate in Delhi and saw the mosque about 
150 years after its erection, describes it as unequalled for either 
beauty or extent. The Kutb Minar, another celebrated monu¬ 
ment of the great Slave king, stands in the south-east corner of 
the outer courtyard of the mosque. It rises to a height of 238 
feet, tapering gracefully from a diameter of 47 feet at the base 
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to iiearl}" 9 feet at the summit. The shaft consists of five 
storeys, enclosing a spiral staircase, and was crowned by a now 
broken cupola, which fell during an earthquake in 1803. The 
original purpose of the minaret was dpubtless as a viuazzin^s 
tower, whence the call to morning and evening prayer might 
be heard throughout the whole city. The site chosen for the 
mosque was that already occupied by the iron pillar, which 
forms the central ornament of the inner courtyard. Around 
in every direction spreads a heap of splendid ruins, the most 
important of which are the tomb of Altamsh and the unfinished 
minaret of Ala-ud din, commenced in 13ii. 

DurinJj the reign of the Slave kings, a ejueen, for the only 
time in its history, sat on the throne of the Muhammadan 
empire of Delhi. As the patriot Hungarians, in the annals 
of modern Europe, drew their swords for Rex Maria Theresa, 
so her subjects gave to queen Raziya the masculine title of 
Sultan, 

'fhe Slave dynasty retained the sovereignty till 1290, when 
Jalal-ud-din, Khilji, founded a new line. During the reign 
of his neiihew and successor, Ala-ud-din, Delhi was twice 
unsuccessfully attacked by Mongol hordes, who swept into the 
country from C^entral Asia. 

In 1321 the house of Tughlak succeeded to the empire; 
and Ghiyas-ud-din, its founder, erected a new capital, Tughlak- 
abad, on a rocky eminence some 4 miles farther to the east. 
Remains of a massive citadel,^ and deserted streets or lanes, 
still mark the spot on which this third metropolis arose; but 
no human inhabitants now frequent the vast and desolate ruins. 
Ghiyas-ud-dln died in 1325, and was succeeded by his son 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, w^ho thrice attempted to remove the 
seat of government and the whole population from Delhi to 
Daulatabad in the Deccan^ more thaji 800 miles away. Ibn 
Batata gives a graphic picture of the desolate city, with its 
magnificent architectural works, and its bare, unpeopled houses. 
Firoz Shah Tughlak once more removed the site of Delhi to 
a new town, Firozabad, which appears to have occupied all the 
ground between the t?>mb of Humayun and the Ridge. Amid 
the ruins of this prince’s palace, just outside the modern south 
gate, stands one of the famous pillars originally erected by 
Asoka, in the third century b.c. This monolith, 42 feet in 
height, is known as Firoz Shah’s Idt or pillar, as it was brought 
by him from Topra near Khizrabad in the District of Ambala. 
It is composed of pale pink sandstone, and bears a Pali 
inscription, first deciphered by Mr. Prinsep. 
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In December, 1398, while rival claimants of the house of 
Tughlak were fighting for the remnants of the kingdom, the 
hordes of Timur reached Delhi. Mahmud Shah II, the 
nominal king, fled to pujarat, after his army had suffered a 
defeat beneath the walls ; and 'Fimur, entering the city, gave 
it over for five days to plunder and massacre. Dead bodies 
choked the streets \ and when at last even the Mongol appetite 
for carnage was satiated, the host retired, dragging with them 
into slavery large numbers of both men and women. P'or two 
months Delhi remained absolutely without government, until 
Mahmud Shah recovered a miserable fragment of his former 
empire. In 1412 he died ; and his successors, tire Saiyid 
vassals of the Mongols, held Delhi, with a petty principality 
in the neighbourhood, until 1450, when the Lodi dynasty 
succ eeded to the Muhammadan empire. In 1503 Sikandar II 
made Agra the capital of the empire, hut I )elhi retained much 
of its former imj)ortance. After his defeat of Ibrahim II, the 
last of the Lodls, at ranT[)at, llabar entered Delhi in 1526, but 
resided mainly at Agra. Humayun removed to Delhi, and 
built or restored the fort of Purana Jvila on the site of Indra- 
prastha. The Afghan Sher Shah, who drove out Humayun in 
1540, encIo.scd and fortified the city with a qew wall. One 
of his approac'hes, known as the Dal Darwaza or ‘red gate,' 
still stands isolated on the roadside, facing the modern jail. 
The fortress of SalimgarVi preserves the name of a son of Sher 
Shah. Humayun's tomb forms one of the most striking 
architectural monuments in the neighbourhood. Akbar and 
Jahangir usually resided at Agra, Lahore, or Ajmer. Shah 
Jahan rebuilt the city on its present site, surrounding it with 
the existing fortifications and adding the title of Shahjahan- 
abad from his own name. He also built the Jama Masjid, 
and reopened the A\^est|^n Jumna Canal. From his time, ex¬ 
cept for brief periods, Delhi remained the head-quarters of the 
Mughal emperors. In 1737, during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah, liaji Rao, the Maratha Peshwa, appeared beneath its 
walls. Two years later. Nadir Shah entered the city in triumph 
and re-enacted the massacre of TimCfr. For 58 days the 
victorious Persian plundered rich and poor alike, and left the 
city with a booty estimated at nine millions sterling. Before 
the final disruption of the decaying empire in 1760, the unhappy 
capital was twice devastated by civil war, sacked by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, and finally spoiled by the rapacious Marathas. 
Alamglr II, the last real emperor, was murdered in 1759. 
Shah Alam, who assumed the empty title, could not establish 
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his authority in Delhi, which became the alternate prey of 
Afghans and Marathas until 1771, when the latter party restored 
the emperor to the city of his ancestors. In 1788 a Maratha 
garrison permanently occupied the palace, and Shah Alam 
remained a prisoner in the hands of Sindhia until the British 
conquest. On March 14, 1803, Lord Lake, having defeated 
the Marathas, entered Delhi, and took the emperor under his 
protection. Next year, Holkar attacked the city ; but Colonel 
(afterwards Sir David) Ochterlony, first British Resident, success¬ 
fully held out against overwhelming numbers for eight days, 
until relieved by Lord Lake. I'he conquered territory was 
adminiiftered by the British in the name of the emperor, while 
the palace remained under his jurisdiction. 

'rhe story of the Mutiny at Delhi and of the restoration 
of British sovereignty belongs to Indian rather than to local 
history. Delhi was recovered in September, 1857, and re¬ 
mained for a while under military government; and it became 
necessary, owing to the frequent murders of European soldiers, 
to expel the population for a while from the city. Shortly 
after, the Hindu inhabitants were freely readmitted \ but the 
Muhammadans were still rigorously excluded, till the restora¬ 
tion of the cit^ to the civil authorities on January ii, 1858. 

Delhi has on two occasions since the Mutiny been the scene 
of Imperial assemblages: in 1877 when Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India, and in 1903 to celebrate the 
accession of Edward VII. 

The modern city of Delhi extends for over 2 miles along the Modern 
west bank of the river Jumna, and on the other three sides 
is enclosed by a lofty stone wall 3J miles in length, built by 
Shah Jahan, and reconstructed by the British at the beginning 
of the last century. It was once entered by fourteen gales, 
eight on the land side and six leadiijg to the river; but many 
of these have now been removed. Of those that remain, the 
principal arc: on the north the Kashmir Gate, on the west 
the Farash Khana and Ajmer Gates, and on the south the 
Delhi Gate. The imperial palace, now known as the l"ort, 
lies to the east of^he city, and abuts directly on the river. 

It is surrounded on three sides by an imposing wall of red 
sandstone, with small round towers, and gateways on the west 
and south. 

On the north-east of the Fort is the outwork of Sallmgarh. 

At this point the East Indian Railway enters the city by 
a magnificent bridge across the Jumna, passing over Sallmgarh 
and through a corner of the Fort to the railway station within 
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the city walls. >Jorth“West of the Port, up to the Kashmir 
Gate, lies an open space in which are situated the public offices 
and St. James's Church. South of this and separated from 
it by the railway line lies another open space devoted to the 
j)ublic gardens; and in the south-east corner of the city, in the 
quarter known as Darya Ganj, is the cantonment. The area 
thus occupied covers nearly one-half of the entire city ; it j)re- 
sents a comiiarativcly open appearance, and forms a marked 
contrast to the south-west quarter of the city, which is densely 
occupied by the shops and dwellings of the native population. 

The architectural glories of Delhi are famous alike in Indian 
and European literature. It is impossible in a brief notice like 
the present to attempt any adequate description of them. 
They are described in Mr. Fergusson’s History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture (1876), in Mr. Fanshawe’s Delhi Past and 
Present (1902), and in many other works. 'I'he palace of Shah 
Jahan, perhajis less picturescjuc and more sober in tone than 
that of Agra, has the advantage of being built on a more 
uniform plan, and by the most magnificent of the royal builders 
of India. It forms a parallelogram, measuring 1,600 feet east 
and west by 3,202 feet north and south, exclusive of the gate¬ 
ways. Tassing the deeply-recessed portal, a vaulted hall is 
entered, rising two storeys, 375 feet long, like the nave of 
a gigantic Gothic cathedral—‘ the noblest entrance,' says 
Mr. Fergusson, * to any existing palace.' Facing this entrance is 
the Naubat Khana or ‘music hall,’ and beyond is the great 
court of the palace, in the middle of which stands the Dlwan-i am 
or ‘ hall of public audience.’ Behind this again is a court con¬ 
taining the Rang Mahal or ‘painted chamber.' North of this 
central range of buildings stands the Dlwan-i-khas or ‘private 
audience hall,’ which forms, ‘ if not the most beautiful, certainly 
the most ornamented of ^11 Shah Jahan's buildings.' It over¬ 
hangs the river, and nothing can ‘exceed the delicacy of its 
inlaid work or the poetry of its design. It is on the walls 
of this hall that the famous inscription runs, ‘ If there is a heaven 
on earth, it is this—it is this 1 ' South of the central range 
of buildings an area, measuring about 1,060 feet each way, was 
occupied by the harem and private apartments of the palace, 
covering, consequently, more than twice the area of the Escurial, 
or, in fact, of any palace in Europe. 

The buildings in the native city are chiefly of brick, well- 
built, and substantial. The smaller streets are narrow and 
tortuous, and in many cases end in culs-de-sac. On the other 
hand, no city in India has finer streets than the main 
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thoroughfares of Delhi, ten in number, thoroughly drained, 
metalled, and lighted. The principal thoroughfare, the 
C'handni Chauk, or ‘silver street,’ leads eastwards from the 
P'ort to the I^hore Gate, three-quarters of a mile long by 
74 feet broad. Throughout the greater part of its length, a 
double row of trees runs dowm its centre on both sides of a 
raised path, which has taken the place of the masonry aque¬ 
duct that in former days conducted water from^ the canal into 
the palace. A little to the south of the Chandni ("hauk is 
the Jarna Masjid, or ‘great mosque,’ standing out boldly from 
a small rocky rising ground. Begun by Shah Jahan in the 
fourth year of his reign, and completed in the tenth, it still 
remains one of the finest buildings of its kind in India. The 
front courtyard, 450 feet s(]uare, surrounded by a cloister 
open on both sides, is paved with granite inlaid with marble, 
and commands a view of the whole city. The mosetue itself, a 
splendid structure forming an oblong 261 feet in lengthy is 
approached by a magnificent flight of stone steps. Three 
domes of white marble rise from its roof, with two tall and 
graceful minarets at the porners in front. The interior of the 
mosque is paved throughout 'with white marble, and the walls 
and roof are lined with the same material. Two other mosques 
deserve a passing notice : the Kali Masjid or ‘ black mosque,’ 
so called from the dark colour given to it by time, and 
supposed to have been built by one of the early Afghan 
sovereigns ; and the mosque of Roshan-ud-daula. Among the 
more modern buildings may be mentioned the Residency, now 
occupied by the Government high school; the town hall, a 
handsome building in the Chandni Chauk, containing a Darbar 
hall with a good collection of pictures, a museum, and a public 
library; and the Church of St. James, built at a cost of 
£10,000 by Colonel Skinner, an ogicer well-known in the 
history of the East India Company. About half-way down the 
Chandni Chauk is a high clock-tower. North of the Chandni 
Chauk lie the Queen’s gardens. Beyond the city walls the 
civil lines stretch away on the north as far as the historic 
Ridge, about a mil® outside. To the west and south-west 
considerable suburbs cluster beyond the walls, containing the 
tombs of the imperial family. That of Humayun is a noble 
building of red sandstone with a dome of marble. It lies 
about 3-J miles from the Delhi Gate in a large garden of 
terraces, the whole surrounded by an embattled wall, with 
towers and four gateways. In the centre stands a platform 
about 20 feet high by 200 feet square, supported by cloisters, 
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and ascended by four great flights of granite steps. Above 
rises the mausoleum, also a square, with a great dome of white 
marble in the centre. About a mile to the westward is another 
burying-ground, or collection of tombs and small mosques, 
some of them very beautiful. The most remarkable is perhaps 
the little chapel in honour of a celebrated Muhammadan saint, 
Nizam-ud-din, near whose shrine the members of the Mughal 
imperial family, up to the time of the Mutiny, lie buried, 
each in his own little enclosure, surrounded by very elegant 
lattice-work of white marble. 

The palaces of the nobles, which formerly gave an air of 
grandeur to the city, have for the most part disappeared. 
'J'heir sites are occupied by structures of less pretension, but 
still with some elegance of architectural design. The city is 
now amply supplied with water; and much attention has of 
late been paid to cleanliness and sanitary requirements 
generally. 

The municipality was created in 1850. The income and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
5*6 lakhs. The income in 1903-4 was 6*5 lakhs, chiefly 
derived from octroi (3*1 lakhs), taxes on houses, lands, 
animals, and vehicles, and tolls (i lakh), municipal property 
and fines, &:c. (Rs. 79,000), and sale of water (Rs. 40,000); 
and the exi)enditure was 5-8 lakhs, including general 
administration (Rs. 77,000), })ublic safety (Rs. 96,000), water- 
supply (Rs. 40,000), conservancy (Rs. 83,000), hospitals and 
dispensaries (Rs. 41,000), public works (Rs. 69,000), and 
education (Rs. 33,000). 

The ordinary garrison consists of a company of garrison 
artillery and a detachment of British infantry in the P'ort; a 
native infantry regiment at Darya Ganj; and a native cavalry 
regiment, for which lin^ have recently been built in the old 
cantonment, beyond the Ridge. The income and expenditure 
of cantonment funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 12,200. 

The occupations and industries of Delhi are numerous, 
comprising jewellery, silversmith's work, tfrass and copper ware, 
ivory-carving, pottery, weaving, gold and silver embroidery, 
miniature painting, &c. P’or centuries the jewellery of Delhi 
has had a worldwide reputation, but it is doubtful whether the 
productions of the present day are e(|ual to those of Mughal 
times. Ivory-carving is carried on successfully by one or two 
families, and within recent years some very beautiful caskets 
and similar articles in this material have been produced. A 
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feature of the work is the employment of geometric open-work 
patterns, which are carried out with a very high degree of 
finish. The pottery is a kind of rough porcelain and has 
certain artistic qualities. It is a comparatively modern art, 
and is in the hands of only one or two craftsmen. An impor¬ 
tant industry is gold and silver embroidery, chiefly carried on 
by the dealers of the Chandni Chauk. Although the designs 
are now showing signs of European influence, good Oriental 
patterns are still obtainable, and the art is in a fairly flourish¬ 
ing condition. The manufacture of gold and silver wire to 
carry on this industry employs a large number of hands. 

These ikand/a kashdn^ or wire-drawers, pay the municipality 
yearly Rs. 25,000, in return for which it supervises the melting 
and blending of the metal in a central workshop, and thereby 
gives it a guarantee of purity whose value is undisputed 
throughout India. Modern mill and factory industries have 
made great progress in the city. I'he Delhi Cloth and General 
Mills in 1904 employed 624 hands, the Hanuman and 
Mahadeo Spinning and Weaving Mills 895, the Kishen 
Cotton-Spinning Mill 575, and the Jumna Cotton-Spinning 
Mills 388. The principal flour-mills are the Northern India 
Flour-Mills with 107 employes, the Ganesh Flour-Mills with 
178, and John’s F'lour-Mill with 113. The three sugar-cane 
pressing factories employed 246 hands, and the three cotton¬ 
ginning factories 305. Minor industries include printing, 
biscuit-making, malting, and iron and brass-work. The total 
number of factories, mills, &c., in 1904 was 23, and the total 
number of employes 3,364. 

Delhi possesses a very considerable trade, though the Commerce 
continuation of the North-Western Railway on the eastern 
bank of the river has thrown it somewhat off* the modern line 
of traffic. It derives importance as^ trade centre at present 
owing to the fact that grain and piece-goods are free of octroi, 
and it still forms the main entrepot for commerce between 
Calcutta or Bombay on the one side and Rajputana on the 
other. The chief imports include chemicals, cotton, silk, 
fibres, grain, oilseeds, ghi, metals, salt, horns and hides, and 
European piece-goods. The exports consist of the same 
articles in transit, together with tobacco, sugar, oil, jewellery, 
and gold or silver lacework. Beyond the borders of the Pro¬ 
vince, Delhi merchants correspond with those of Jind, Kabul, 

Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, and the Doab; while with all the 
Punjab towns they have extensive dealings. European finance 
is represented by the Bengal, the National, the Delhi and 
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London, the Allahabad, and the Upper India Banks; and 
several cotton merchants have agents in the city. The great 
trade avenue of the Chandni Chauk, already described, is 
lined with the shops and warehouses of merchants, and is one 
of the chief sights of interest to the visitor at Delhi. 

Education. The principal educational institution was, until 1877, the 
Delhi College, founded in 1792, but abolished in 1877, in order 
to concentrate higher education in the Punjab University at 
Lahore. The chief sclux)l is now the municipal high school, 
with six branch schools; other high schools arc the Anglo- 
Arabic, the Anglo-Sanskrit, St. Stephen’s mission school, and 
the Shah/ada high school, maintained chiefly for poor "descen¬ 
dants of the Mughal im[)erial family. All these receive grants- 
in-aid. "J’he municipal high school has been managed by the 
Educational department since 1904. The city also has a 
normal school, which trains vernacular teachers for primary 
schools, a municipal industrial school, the aided middle 
boarding-schools for girls of the Baptist Mission and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and a school on 
the Yilnani system of native medicine, 

Faridabad.—Town in the Ballabgarh tahsil of Delhi 
District, Punjab, situated in 28° 25' N. anc} 77® 20' E., 
t 6 miles from Delhi, near the Delhi-Muttra road and on the 
Delhi-Agra branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (1901), 5,310. The town was founded in 1607 by 
Shaikh Iwld, Jahangir’s treasurer, to protect the high-road 
from Delhi to Agra. It is of no commercial importance. The 
municijiality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 5,900, and the expenditure 
Rs. 5,800. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,400. The 
chief educational institut^ns are the Victoria Anglo-vernacular 
middle school (unaided), a vernacular middle school maintained 
by the municipality, and the English station school (middle). 
There is a Government dispensary. 

Indarpat.—Village in Delhi District, Punjab, occupying the 
site of the ancient Indraprastha, and situafed in 28° 36' N. and 
77° 17' p]., close to the modern city of Delhi. The original 
town stood upon the banks of the Jumna, between the Kotlla 
of P'iroz Shah and the tomb of Humayun; and although the 
river has now shifted its channel a mile eastward, the former 
bed may still be traced past the early site. Scarcely a stone 
of the ancient capital remains standing; but the village of 
Indarpat and the Muhammadan fort of Purana Kila probably 
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occupy the true site, while the modem name is obviously a 
corruption of the old Hindu name. Indraprastha is commonly 
believed to have been founded by the earliest Aryan colonists 
of India; and the Mahabharata relates how the five Pandavas, 
Yudhishthira and his brethren, leading a body of settlers from 
Hastinapur on the Ganges, expelled the savage Nagas, and 
built their capital upon this spot. For later details see Dklhi 
City. 

Sonepat Town {Sonfat\ Sanskrit Suvarnaprastha ),— 
Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same name in Delhi 
District, Punjab, situated in 29° N. and 77° i' E., on the 
Delhi-Ambala-Kalka Railway, 28 miles north of Delhi. 
Population (1901), 12,990. One popular tradition avers that 
this is one of the five towns mentioned in the Mahabharata 
which Yudhishthira demanded from Diiryodhana as the price 
of peace. Another ascribes its foundation to Raja Soni, 
thirteenth in descent from Arjuna, a brother of Yudhishthira. 

It is of no commercial importance. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 14,300. The income in 
i903“"4 was Rs. 16,000, chiefly derived from octroi; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 16,400. The town possesses an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school, a Government dispensary, and a 
cotton-ginning and pressing factory which in 1904 employed 
130 hands. 

Karnal District. — District in the Delhi Division of the Boun- 
Punjab, lying between 29° ii' and 30° 15' N. and 76° ii' and 
77° 17' E., with an area of 3,153 square miles, including and hill 
36 outlying villages, scattered throughout the eastern part of 
the State of Patiala. The District is bounded on the north by 
Patiala State and Ambiila District; on the east by the river 
Jumna, which separates it from the^jDistricts of Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut in the United Provinces; on the 
south by the Punjab Districts of Delhi and Rohtak; and on 
the west by the States of Patiala and Jlnd. It is divided into 
two parts by the low ridge which forms the watershed between 
the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. To the east of this 
ridge along the Jumna lies the khddar^ a strip of low-lying 
land from 5 to 10 miles wide; though it is not so thickly 
wooded as the rest of the District, date-palms abound, and in 
places a thick jungle skirts the river bank. West of the ridge 
lies the bangavy an upland plain watered throughout by the 
Western Jumna Canal, and stretching parallel to the khadar 
for the whole length of the District. These two tracts fill up 
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practically the whole of the southern iahsil of Panipat; but in 
Karnal and Kaithal, the central tahsi/s, the bdngar rises with 
a j)erceptible step into the Nardak^, a high and once arid 
country, now traversed by the Sirsa branch of the Western 
Jumna Canal. In the north of the District nearly the whole 
of "J'hanesar and the northern part of the Kaithal tahsll are 
intersected by mountain torrents which drain the Lower 
Himalayas, and include large tracts of wild country covered 
with forests of dhak (Butea frondosa). 

The Jumna forms the entire eastern boundary for a dis¬ 
tance of 81 miles. Its bed varies from half a mile to a mile in 
width, of which the stream occupies only a few hundred yards 
in the cold season. The most important of the torrents 
whi('h traverse the northern portion are the Ghag(;ar, with its 
tributaries the Umla and Saraswati, the Chautang, and the 
Markanda and Puran, the last an old bed of the Ghaggar. 
Minor drainage channels are the Nai or ‘new’ Nadi, the 
Ihlrhi or ‘old’ Nadi, and Rakshi. 

(Jeology Karnal District offers nothing of geological interest, as it 

andbotany. situated entirely on the alluvium. • The flora of the upper 

Gangctic plain is well represented in the eastern portion ; in 
the west there is an approach to the desert vegetation; while 
the Jumna valley produces a few temperate types, e.g. a rose, 
a kind of scurvy grass {CoMearta)^ both of which are found 
again in Lower Bengal, and a crowfoot {Ranunculus pennsyl- 
7 ^anicus\ which extends to Ludhiana, but is absent from the 
Himalayas. Relics of a former Deccan flora, of which a wild 
cotton is the most interesting, survive, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Thanesar. Indigenous trees, except the dhdk, 
are uncommon; in the Jumna khddar a low palm abounds, 
which is often taken for a wild form of the date-palm, but is 
almost certainly a distino<^ species. 

Fauna. The Nardak w^as a favourite hunting-ground of the Mughal 
emperors, and as late as 1827 Archer says that lions were 
sometimes seen within 20 miles of Karnal, while tigers >tere 
exceedingly common. Now, however, even the leopard is 
only found rarely, but wolves are still common. Antelope, 
nilgai, ‘ ravine deer ’ (Indian gazelle), and hog deer are fairly 
plentiful where there is suitable cover. Small game is 

Climate 

and tern- Lever is particularly prevalent in the Naili (Nali) tract, 
perature. flooded by the Saraswati, and in the canal-irrigated portions of 

^ The Nardak is properly another name for Kuruksiietra, but it is 
extended to include all the high tract. 
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the District. Owing to the faulty alignment of the canal and 
the swamping caused thereby, fever used to be terribly preva¬ 
lent, and in consequence the cantonments were removed from 
Karnal; but recent improvements haye greatly diminished the 
evil. The climate of Kaithal resemldes that of the plains 
of the Punjab proper, but the Jumna tahslls are not subject to 
the same extremes of heat and cold. 

The annual rainfall averages 30 inches at Karnal, 23 at Rainfall. 
Panipat, and 18 at Kaithal, rapidly decreasing as one goes 
west or south. The khadar receives the most plentiful and 
frequent rain, as many local showers follow the bed of the 
river. Of the rainfall at Karnal, 27*4 inches fall in the summer 
months and 2-4 in the winter. 

The early legendary history of the District will be found in History 

the account of Kurukshetra or the holy plain of the Hindus, 

1-1 • • 1 • r,., 1 I archaeo- 

which occupies its north-western portion. 1 he number of logy. 

Indo-Scythian coins found at Polar on the Saraswati would 

seem to show that about the beginning of the Christian era 

the District was included in the Indo-Scythian empire. In 

or about a.d. 400 it was traversed by the Chinese pilgrim 

Fa Hian and in 639 by Hiucn Tsiang, the latter finding a 

flourishing kingdom with its capital at Thanesar. Though 

I'hanesar was sacked by Mahmud of Ghami in 1014, the 

country remained under Hindu rule until the defeat of Prithwi 

Raj at Tirawari in 1192. Thereafter it was more or less firmly 

attached to Delhi till after the invasion of Timur, who marched 

through it on his way to the capital. It then belonged, first to 

the ruler of wSamana, and then to the Lodi kings of the I’unjab, 

and during the century and a half that separated Akbar from 

Timur was the scene of numerous battles, of which the most 

important were two fought at PanTpat. For two centuries 

Karnal enjoyed peace under the Mugljals, broken only by the 

raid of Ibrahim Husain Mirza in 1573, the flight of prince 

Khusru through the District in 1606, and the incursion of 

Banda Bairagi in 1709. During this period a canal was 

constructed from the Jumna and the imperial road put in 

repair. In 1738 Nadir Shah defeated Muhammad Shah near 

Karnal, and in 1761 occurred the third great battle of Panipat, 

in which the Marathas were routed by the Afghan army. A 

terrible period of anarchy followed, during which the tract 

formed a sort of no-man’s-land betw'een the Sikh and Maratha 

powers, coveted by both but protected by neither, and the 

prey of every freebooter that chanced to come that way. On 

annexation, in 1803, the greater part of the country was held 
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by Sikh chiefs or by confederacies of Sikh horsemen; and the 
District was gradually formed out of their territories as they 
escheated. The most important were the petty principalities 
of Kaithal, Thanesar, and Ladwa, of which the first two lapsed 
between 1832 and 1850, while Ladwa was confiscated owing 
to the conduct of its chief during the first Sikh War. In 1849 
the District of Thanesar was formed, but in 1862 it was broken 
up into the two Districts of Ambala and Karnal. During the 
Mutiny there was a good deal of disorder, but no serious out¬ 
break occurred. Great assistance was given by the Rajas of 
Patiala and Jind in preserving order. The Pehowa thdna was 
transferred from Ambala to the Kaithal taksii of the’District 
in 1888, and the rest of the Pipli tahsil (now Thanesar) w^as 
added to it in 1897. 

The chief relics of antiquity are to be found at Karnal, 
Panipat, Thanesar, and Pehowa. At the village of Sita 
Mai in the Nardak is a very ancient shrine of Sita, and several 
of the great sarah built along the old imperial road still 
remain. 

I'he ^I’he District contains 7 towns and 1,383 villages. Its 

people. population at the last three enumerations was : (1881) 820,041, 
(1891) 86r,i6o, (1901) 883,225. It increased by 2*6 per cent, 
during the last decade, the increase being greatest in the 
Panipat tahsil and least in Karnal. In the Thanesar tahsil 
the population decreased 0*9 per cent, in the twenty years 
ending T901, owing to the unhealthiness of the tract; while 
Kaithal increased by 20 j)er cent, in the same period, owing to 
the development of canal-irrigation. The District is divided 
into the four tahsils of Karnal, Panipat, Kaithal, and 
Thanesar, the head-quarters of each being at the place from 
which it is named. The chief towns are the municipalities 
of Karnal (the Distriqt head-quarters), Panipat, Kaithal, 
SiiAHAPAD, Thanesar, and Ladwa. 

The table on the next page gives the chief statistics of 
population in 1901. 

Hindus number 623,597, or over 70 per cent, of the total. 
Monastic communities of Bairagls own a good deal of land 
and exercise considerable influence in the District. Muham¬ 
madans (241,412) form 27 per cent, of the population. The 
Saiyids of the District belong to the Shiah organization known 
as the Bara Sadat, which was founded by Saiyid Abdul Farsh 
Wasiti, a follower of Mahmud of Ghazni. Sikhs number 12,294. 
Hindi is spoken by 96 per cent, of the population, and Punjabi 
in the scattered villages surrounded by Patiala territory. 
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Tahsil 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

• 

Population per 
^ square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Karnal 

I 

836 

I 

380 

24 fi,.S 44 

2973 

+ 2.9 

6,117 

Thanesar . 


3 

418 

173,208 

309.8 

- 2.4 

4,361 

Panlpat 

462 

] 

172 

196,284 


+ 6-2 

6 ,.^77 

Kaithal 

1,288 

2 

4*3 

265,189 

205.9 

+ 3.0 

4 , 34 ^ 

District total 

3,15.^ 

7 

1.383 

883,225 

2 So. I 

+ 2-6 

21^*95 


Note.—T he figures for the areas of tahsils taken liom revenue returns. The 
total IJistrict area is that given in the Census Keport. 

The Jats are the most numerous tribe, numbering 120,000, Castes and 
or 14 per cent, of the total. They own 15J per cent, of the 
land, and are mostly Hindus, only 8,000 being Sikhs and 
3,000 Muhammadans. Their principal clans are the Ghatwal, 

Deswal, Sindhu, Pawania, Man, Katkhar, and Jaglan. The 
Rajputs (83,000) own 32 per cent, of the land ; 67,000 are 
Muhammadans, known as Ranghars. Their principal clans 
are the Chauhan, Mand^iar, Ghorewaha, and Ton war. The 
Rors (42,000) own 17 J per cent, and arc almost all Plindus ; 
they seem originally to have held their lands as dependants 
of the Rajputs, (iujars (30,000) are mostly Hindus, though 
8,000 are Muhammadans. Their reputation is no better here 
than in other parts of the 1 )ivision. The Tagas (4,000) claim 
to be a Brahman race, which has abandoned the priestly pro¬ 
fession and taken to agriculture; half of them in this District 
are Muhammadans. Of Brahmans (71,000), the Bias or 
GujratT and the Dakaut are important and interesting clans. 

The Saiyids (6,000) trace their descent from settlers left by 
Mahmud, Timur, and other Muhammadan invaders. Of the 
Shaikhs (19,000), besides the few prqperly so called and the 
large number of converts wlio hayc taken that name, there are 
in many villages one or two families of a menial tribe from 
which the village watchmen are drawn, who are said to be 
the relics of the old policy of the emperors of settling one or 
two Muhammadans iA every village. The Malis (26,000) have 
of late years immigrated in considerable numbers into the 
District, especially the irrigable tracts of the Thanesar taksil, 
where they have purchased estates. Kambohs number 14,000. 

Of the commercial classes, the chief are the Banias (52,000). 

Among the. menial classes may be mentioned the Chamars 
(leather-workers, 79,000), Chuhras (scavengers, 45,000), Jhln- 
wars (water-carriers, 44,000), Kumhars (potters, 19,000), and 
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Tarkhans (carpenters, 20,000). About 58 per cent, of the 
population are supported by agriculture, 19 are industrial, 
3 commercial, and 2 professional. 

There is a curious division of the non-Rajput tribes into the 
Dehia and Haulania factions, apparently dating from a time 
when the Haulanias under the leadership of the Ghatwal Jats 
were called in by one of the emperors to help to coerce the 
Mandhar Rajputs, and were opposed by the Dehia Jats, who 
from jealousy of the Ghatwal supremacy joined the Mandhars. 
I'he leading families of the District are those of the Nawab 
of Kunjpura, the Mandals of Karnal, and the Bhais of Arnauli 
and Siddhuwal. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel carries on 
mission work at Karnal, Kaithal, and Panipat. Its operations 
include zandna teaching, girls’ schools, and a hospital and 
dispensary for women and children. There are also Metho¬ 
dist Ki)iscopal missions at Karnal and Panipat, and a Presby¬ 
terian mission at Thanesar (founded in 1895) ^.nd Kaithal, 
to which the village of Santokh Majra has been leased for a 
Christian colony. In 1901 the District contained 225 native 
Christians. 

'rhe soil of the khddar is light, and water lies close to the 
surface. The Jumna floods are, however, not fertilizing, and 
the best lands arc those w^hich lie beyond their reach. The 
eastern hangar is almost entirely watered by the Western 
Jumna C'anal; the soil is a fertile and easily worked loam, 
and the tract is for the most part a sheet of cultivation. The 
soil of the Kaithal hangar is a strong intractable loam, chiefly 
irrigated by the new Sirsa branch of the Western Jumna Canal, 
which also supplies most of the Kaithal Nardak. The 
Thanesar lahsil is a rich alluvial tract watered by the Markanda 
and Umla, but in the flooded tracts crops are very precarious, 
owing to the uncertainty oj the’ floods: on the Saraswati 
two-thirds of the crops belong to the spring harvest, chiefly 
gram : on the Umla coarse rice is often the only crop. 

The District is held almost entirely by small i)easant pro¬ 
prietors, large estates covering only about 160 square miles 
and lands leased from Government 4,000 acres. 

The area for which details are available from the revenue 
record of 1903-4 is 3,147 square miles, as shown in the table 
on the next page. 

The staple products of the spring harvest are wheat and 
gram, sown on 338 and 265 square miles respectively in 


i903’“4‘ Barley covered only 19 square miles. In the autumn 
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harvest great millet covered 256 square miles, and rice and 
spiked millet 97 and 94 square miles respectively. Cotton 
covered 66 square miles, maize 72, and sugar-cane 30. 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cttltivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Karnal 

838 

450 

164 

263 

Thanesar 


.^ 3 .S 

.37 

*.31 

Panipat 

461 

288 

192 • 

74 

Kaithal 

1,289 

724 

208 

416 

Total 

3.147 

1.797 

601 

904 


During the thirteen years ending 1904, the cultivated area Improye- 
rose from 1,637 square miles to more than 1,797, or by 10 per 
cent., the increase being chiefly due to the extensions of tural 
canal-irrigation. This has been accompanied by an extended 
cultivation of maize, cotton, and sugar-cane, as well as of the 
more valuable spring crops; and the use of manure is said to 
be increasing. Loans for the construction of wells are fairly 
popular. In the five y^rs ending 1903-4, Rs. 57,000 was 
advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and 
2 lakhs for the purchase of bullocks and seed. 

Cattle-raising used to play an important part in the economy Cattle, 
of the Nardak before the construction of the Sirsa canal, and 
the cattle of the District are still noted for their excellence. 

The local breed of horses is of no particular importance. A 
remount depot, established at Kamal in 1889, was abolished 
in 1902, and its lands are now used as a military grass farm. 

'J 1 ie District board maintains three horse and five donkey 
stallions, l^rge flocks of goats and sheep are kept in parts, 
the sheep being all of the small black-tailed breed. There 
is a fine breed of pigs at Karnal, dating from the lime of the 
old cantonment. * 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903—4, 601 square miles, or Irrigation. 
33 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 230 square 
miles were irrigated from wells, 364 square miles from canals, 

32 acres from wells aJhd canals, and 4,581 acres from streams 
and tanks. The District possessed 10,931 masonry wells, 
besides 223 unbricked wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. In 
the khddar, although little irrigation is necessary, wells worked 
by Persian wheels are numerous. The new main line of the 
Western Jumna Canal enters the Thanesar tahsll, and within 
this District gives off the Sirsa, Hansi, and New Delhi branches, 
which irrigate the greater portion of the Nardak and hangar^ 
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except in Thanesar, where the percolation from the main canal 
and the stoppage of the natural drainage keep the land so 
moist that it suffers from excess of water rather than from 
drought. The total a^ea irrigated from the Western Jumna 
Canal is 2,493 acres. The bandar in the Kaithal tahsil is also 
supplied by the Saraswatl canal (an inundation canal made 
and worked by the District board), and some of the Nardak 
villages are also watered by floods from the (^hautang. I’he 
few wells in these tracts are on the rope-and-bucket system. 
The northern part of the District is irrigated by floods from 
the hill torrents, and for the most part suffers from capricious 
water-supply, being waterlogged one year and parched the 
next. Except in the more favoured tracts, wells are liable to 
be destroyed by floods and are little used. The villages 
scattered through Patiala territory are irrigated from the 
Sirhind Canal. 

'I’he District contains 17 tracts of unclassed forest, with 
a total area of 24 square miles, in charge of the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner ; but these are not true forests, being covered only 
with scrub and small trees. About 2-6 square miles of 
‘reserved^ forest are under the Military department. 

Sal-ammoniac has from ancient times been ipanufactiired by 
the potters of the Kaithal tahsiL About 84 tons, valued at 
Rs. 3,400, are j)roduccd annually, and sold to merchants, who 
mostly exj)ort it. It is prepared by burning bricks made of the 
dirty clay found in certain ponds, and subjecting the substance 
that exudes from them to sublimation in closed vessels. The 
District has four saltpetre refineries. The only other mineral 
product is kankar. 

Karnal used to have a name for shoe-making, but the 
industry is said to be declining from want of cai)ital. Panipat 
is famous for glass-bloiving, the chief product being silvered 
globes which, when broken up, are used for mirror-covered 
walls, or sewn on phfdkdris ; the glass retorts used in the 
manufacture of sal-ammoniac are also made. The town is 
noted for its manufacture of brass vessels, small fancy wares in 
various metals, and silver beads. The District possesses three 
cotton-ginning factories, at Pampat, Kaithal, and Dhatrat; 
a cotton-press at Panipat ; and two combined ginning and 
pressing factories, at Panipat and Kaithal. The total number 
of employes in 1904 w’as 702. Silver-work and musical instru¬ 
ments are made at Shahabad. Some good lacquered wood¬ 
work is also produced. 

The chief exports are wheat, cotton, gram, fine rice, ghi^ 
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brass vessels, glass, sal-ammoniac, and saltpetre; and the chief 
imports are salt, oil and oilseeds, iron, and piece-goods. Cotton 
and wheat go chiefly to Delhi and Ambala; gkl and hides to 
Delhi; oil and oilseeds come from the Punjab and the Doab; 
timber from Ambala; iron and piece-goods from Delhi; and 
salt from Bhiwani, Delhi, and Ambala. Karnal and Panlpat 
on the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway are the chief marts, and 
a good deal of trade goes through Kaithal, which is on a 
branch of the Southern Punjab Railway. The* local trade is 
principally conducted through the village dealers; but a very 
considerable traffic is carried on by the cultivators themselves, 
especially by Jats from Rohtak, who in the hot season earn 
a good deal by plying their carts for hire. 

The Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway runs through the District Railways 
side by side with the grand trunk road, and Kaithal is the roads, 
terminus of a branch of the Southern Punjab Railway. 'J'he 
new main line and the Delhi and Hansi branches of the 
AVestern Jumna ("anal arc navigable, as is also the Jumna 
during the rains. The District has 145 miles of metalled roads, 
and 684 miles of unmet^illed roads, of which 129 miles of 
metalled and 67 of unmetalled roads are under the Public 
Works departnient, the rest being maintained by the District 
board. Metalled roads connect Karnal and Kaithal, Thanesar 
and Ladwa, and the grand trunk road traverses the District 
from north to south; but the unmetalled roads are bad, 
especially in the Nardak, and in the flooded tract bordering 
on the Saraswatl and Ghaggar the tracks are often impassable 
for weeks together during the rains. 

Including the chdlisa famine of 1783 the District has been Famine, 
visited by famine thirteen times in 120 years, one of the most 
terrible perhaps being that of 1833. Relief works seem first 
to have been e.stablished in the famine of i86r, when 22,237 
persons were relieved in one month. In 1869 the famine was 
more severe in Karnal than in any other part of the Punjab, 
and hundreds of people were reduced to semi-starvation. The 
expenditure was 1-7 lakhs, and the highest daily average of 
persons relieved was ^3,934. Cattle to the number of 65,000 
died. From 1875 to 1877 there was not a single good harvest, 
and though the scarcity hardly deepened into famine, the cattle 
suffered terribly. There was another grass famine in 1883-4. 

In 1896-7 the highest daily average relieved was 12,361, and 
the expenditure barely 2 lakhs. The areas affected were the 
Nardak tracts of Karnal and Kaithal and the Naili tract of 
Kaithal. In 1899-1900 the Nardak in Karnal and part of that 
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in Kaithal were protected by the Nardak irrigation channel, 
constructed as a relief work in 1897; the tracts affected were 
chiefly the Naili and hangar tracts of Kaithal and parts of 
Thanesar. The highest daily average relieved was 14,075, 
and the expenditure was 2-6 lakhs. 

'rhe District is divided into the four tahsiis of Karnal, 
PanIpat, Thanesar, and Kaithal, each under a tahsllddr 
and a naib-fahsilddr. In the last the sub-/«^jr// of Gula is also 
in charge of a naib-tahsilddr. I'he tahsil of Kaithal forms 
a subdivision. The Deputy-Commissioner holds executive 
charge of the District, aided by three Assistant or Extra 
Assistant Commi.ssioners, of whom one is subdivisionUl officer 
in charge of Kaithal and one in charge of the District treasury. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is re¬ 
sponsible for the criminal justice of the District, and civil 
judicial work is under a District Judge. Both officers are 
supervised by the Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Delhi 
Civil Division. There is one Munsif, who sits at head-quarters. 
"Phere are also six honorary magistrates. Cattle-stealing, the 
normal crime of the District, is now less prevalent than 
formerly, owing to the increase of cultivation made possible by 
the development of the canals. Formerly head,s of families of 
respectable birth would demur to giving a daughter in marriage 
to a man who had not proved his ability to support a family 
by cattle-lifting. 

The tract which passed to the British in 1803, and formed 
part of the old Panipat District, was summarily assessed in the 
years 1817-24, with the exception of the estates assigned to 
the Mandal family in exchange for the lands they held in the 
United Provinces. In accordance with the spirit of the time, 
the summary settlement was oppressive, and the methods of 
assessment and collection were vexatious and extortionate; 
a revision of assessments was necessitated by the famine of 
1824, and by degrees a more reasonable system was evolved. 
The regular settlement, made in 1842, was both moderate and 
fairly distributed. In the khddar the assessment on the whole 
worked well; in the bdngar the deterioration of soil caused 
by the canal brought absolute ruin to many villages, and in 
1859-60 large reductions of revenue were made and principles 
laid down for annual relief to be afforded when necessary. 
Meanwhile, in the Mandal estate, the assignees struggled to 
realize their revenue in kind from a lawless and independent 
Rajput peasantry till 1847, when their oppression and mis¬ 
management necessitated the tract being brought under settle- 
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ment. The assessment wa*s revised in 1852 and again in 1856. 
The revised settlement of 1872-80 comprised both these 
tracts; the revenue rate for irrigated land varied from Rs. 1-14 
to Rs. 2-14, and for unirrigated land from 8 annas to Rs. 1-12; 
pasture was rated at 8 pies an acre ; and canal lands were 
assessed at ‘dry ^ rates varying from Rs. 1-5 to Rs. 1-13. 

The rest of the District, comprising the tahsils of Kaithal, 
Thanesar, and the Indri tract of Karnal, formed part of the 
territories of the Cis-Sutlej chiefs, who were taken under pro¬ 
tection by the proclamation of 1809. These territories as they 
escheated were summarily assessed. Thanesar and Indri were 
regularly settled in 1848-56 and Kaithal in 1853-6. The 
whole of this portion of the District came under the Karnal- 
Ambala revision in 1882-9. The average assessment on ‘dry* 
land is R. 0-14-3 (maximum, Rs. 1-6; minimum, R. 0-6-6), 
and on ‘wet* land Rs. 2-14 (maximum, Rs. 3-12 ; minimum, 
Rs. 2). 'i'he total demand for 1903-4, including cesses, was 
12 lakhs. I'he average size of a holding cultivated by the 
owner is 5-3 acres. The whole District came under settlement 
in 1904, the present assessment expiring in 1908. 

'I'he collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown belyw, in thousands of rupees:— 



1880-1. 

1890-1, 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

6,36. 


8,20 

8,29 

Total revenue . 

7,6s 

8,88 

12,68 

'3>45 


The District contains six municipalities : Karnal, Panipat, Local and 
Kaithal, Shahabad, Thanesar, and Ladwa. Outside these, municipal, 
local affairs are managed by the District board, whose income 
amounted to nearly i J lakhs in 1903^4. The expenditure in 
the same year was 1-2 laths, education forming the largest 
item. 

The regular police force consists of 683 of all ranks, including Police and 
147 municipal police, under a Superintendent, assisted byj^'^®* 

4 inspectors. Villa^ watchmen number 1,540. The District 
contains 22 police stations, i outpost, and 5 road-posts. The 
Sansis, Balochs, and Tagas are proclaimed under the Criminal 
Tribes Act; and 55 Sansis, 447 Balochs, and 237 Tagas were 
registered in 1903 under the Act. The District jail at head¬ 
quarters has acconimodation for 155 prisoners. 

Karnal is the most backward District in the Province in the Education, 
matter of education, and in 1901 the proportion of literate 
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Hospitals 
and dis> 
pcnsaiies. 


Vaccina¬ 

tion. 


persons was only 2*4 per cent. (4*3 males and o-i females), as 
compared with 3-6 in the whole Province. 'Phe number of 
pupils under instruction was : 1,961 in 1880-1, 2,242 in 1890 -1, 
5,902 in 1900-1, and 5^365 in 1903-4. In the last year the 
District contained 9 secondary and 90 primary (public) schools, 
besides 12 advanced and 62 elementary (private) schools, with 
53 girls in the public and 72 in the private schools. The only 
high school is at Kamal. The indigenous Arabic school at 
Panipat, supported by the voluntary contributions of wealthy 
Muhammadans, is attended by about 50 boys, chiefly from the 
middle-class Muhammadan families of the town. The District 
has three i)rimary schools for girls, and the ladies of the* Karnal 
branch of the Zanana Mission teach women and children in 
the town. "J"he total exi)enditurc on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 47,000, the greater part of which was met from Local funds, 
though Government contributed nearly Rs. 1,600, and fees 
brought in Rs. 10,000. 

Besides the Karnal civil hospital the District has 9 dis¬ 
pensaries, one at Karnal and 8 at out-sUitions, at which 
117,370 out-patients and 1,626 in-jgatients were treated in 
1904, and 6,849 operations performed. The income and 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 21,000, Local a,nd municipal 
funds contributing Rs. 11,000 and Rs. 9,000 respectively. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel also maintains 
a female hospital at Karnal. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 20,090, 
representing 23 per 1,000 of population. 

[A. Kensington, Customary Laiv of Ambala District (1893) 
(for the 'Phanesar tahslt)\ J. M. Douie, District Gazetteer (\8go)y 
Settlement Report of Karniil-Ambdla (1891), and RiwCtj-Idm of 
Tahsll Kaithal and Pargana Indri, District Karnal (1892) j 
D. C. J. Ibbetson, Settlement Report of the PCimpat Tahsll and 
Karnal Pargana (1883).] 

Karnal Tahsil.—Central tahsll of Karnal District, Punjab, 
lying between 29° 26' and 30° o' N. and 76° 40' and 77° 13' E., 
on the west bank of the Jumna, with an area of 838 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 2481544, compared with 
241,369 in 1891. It contains the town of Karnal (population, 
23,559), the head-quarters, and 380 villages. The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3-2 lakhs. On the east lie 
the Jumna lowlands, fertile but unhealthy, and varying in 
width from 5 to 10 miles. The western boundary of this tract 
is the old high bank of the Jumna, and from the crest of this 
bank the country slopes imperceptibly away into the Nardak. 
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The upland portion of the iahstl is irrigated by the Western 
Jumna Canal; but in the Nardak the people have not entirely 
abandoned their pastoral traditions, and still retain ample 
grazing-grounds for their cattle. ^ 

Thanesar Tahsll (7yianes7var ),—Northern iahstloi Karnal 
District, Punjab, lying between 29° 55' and 30° 15' N. and 
76® 36' and 77® 17' E., on the west bank of the Jumna, with 
an area of 559 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
173,208, compared with 177,442 in 1S91. It contains the 
towns of Thanksak (population, 5,066), the head-quarters, 
Ladwa (3,518), and Shahabad (11,009); ^-i^d 418 villages. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—410 2*8 lakhs. 
Thanesar practically coincides with the old Pipli tahsil of 
Ambala District, from which it was transferred in 1897. On 
the east it has a narrow frontage along the Jumna. The fertile 
riverain lowlands average about 6 miles in width. The 
western boundary of this tract is the old bank of the Jumna, 
and from the crest of this bank the country slopes away west¬ 
wards. The uplands are intersected by several torrent-beds, 
and the soil, especially tp the south, is for the most part stiff 
and infertile, Dhak jungle abounds. 'I'he Markanda country 
on the north-jvest has the advantages of a lighter soil and 
fertilizing floods. 

Panlpat Tahsil. —Southern tahsll of Karnal District, Pun¬ 
jab, lying between 29® ii' and 29° 30'N. and 76° 38' and 
77*^ 10' E., on the west bank ^of the Jumna, with an area of 
462 square miles. The population in 1901 was 196,284, com¬ 
pared with 184,856 in 1891. It contains the town of Panipat 
(population, 26,914), the head-quarters, and 172 villages. 7 'he 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—4 to 3-5 lakhs. 
On the east lie the Jumna lowlands, rich, picturesciue, and 
unhealthy. West of the railway lini^ the country lies at a 
higher level. The soil is in places saline, and considerable 
tracts are in consequence uncultivated, but the tahsll enjoys 
a high degree of prosperity. The uplands are irrigated by the 
Western Jumna Canal. 

Kaithal Tahsil.— Western tahsll and subdivision of Karnal 
District, Punjab, lying between 29° 22' and 30° 12' N. and 76® 
11' and 76° 47' E., with an area of 1,289 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 265,189, compared with 257,493 in 
1891. It contains the towns of Kaithal (population, 14,408), 
the head-quarters, and Pundri (5,834); and 413 villages, in¬ 
cluding Pehowa, a place of religious importance. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—4 to 2-7 lakhs. The tahsll 
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consists chiefly of the petty principality of Kaithal, which 
escheated in 1843. North of the Ghaggar, the country is un¬ 
dulating and the soil contains a considerable proportion of sand. 
The tract between the Qhaggar and the southern limits of the 
Saraswati depression consists of vast prairies, flooded during the 
rains and interspersed with numerous trees and patches of cul¬ 
tivation. I'his tract, known as the Naili (Nali), is notoriously 
unhealthy, but the pasture it affords is invaluable in dry years. 
The southern half of the tahsil is a level plain, now irrigated 
by the Western Jumna Canal. On the east is the Nardak. 
'I’he people have not yet entirely abandoned their pastoral 
traditions, and large tracts arc still used for grazing alone. 
Farther w^cst, cultivation becomes more general, and in the 
extreme south-west the soil contains a large proportion of sand. 

Gula. — ^wh-iahsl 2 of the Kaithal tahsil of Karnal District, 
Punjab. It has an area of 455 square miles, and contains 
204 villages. I'he head-quarters are at the village of Gula. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 1*2 lakhs. 

Kunjpura (* the heron's nest').—An estate in the District 
and tahsil of Karnal, Punjab, founded by Najabat Khan, a 
Ghorgasht Pathan and soldier of fortune under the Mughal 
emperors. Najabat Khan built a stronghold ip the marshes 
of the Jumna early in the eighteenth century, and then re¬ 
volted against the imperial government. Siding with Nadir 
Shah in 1739, Najabat Khan was recognized by him as chief 
of Kunjjiura and held it till he. was killed in 1760, when the 
Marathas razed his stronghold to the ground. His son, Dilcr 
Khan, received large grants of territory from the Durranis, but 
he and his successor were driven out of their lands west of the 
Jumna by the Raja of Jind and other Sikh chiefs. In 1787, 
however, Sindhia expelled the Jind Raja from Karnal, and ten 
years later General Perion recognised Gulsher as Nawab of 
Kunjpura. His son, Rahmat Khan, allied himself to JLord 
Lake in 1801, and in 1811 was recognized as a protected chief 
by the British Government. In 1846 the Nawab of Kunjpura 
lost his sovereign powers, and the history of the family has 
since been one of incessant litigation. Vhe present Nawab 
succeeded in 1886. He holds a jdgir of thirty-eight villages 
with a revenue of Rs. 31,000, besides which his estate yields 
an income of nearly Rs. 32,000. 

Kaithal Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
tahsil of the same name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated 
in 29® 48' N. and 76° 24' E., 38 miles west of Karnal town, 
and the terminus of the Kaithal branch of the Southern Punjab 
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Railway. Population (1901), 14,408. Kaithal is picturesquely 
situated on an extensive tank, which partly surrounds it, with 
numerous bathing-places and flights of steps. It lies in 
Kurukshetra, and is said to have bfen founded by the hero 
Yudhishthira. It bore in Sanskrit the name of Kapisthala, or 
the ‘abode of monkeys,’ and possesses an asthdn or temple 
of Anjni, mother of Hanuman, the monkey god. During the 
time of the earlier Muhammadan emperors it was a place of 
some importance, and Timur, who says its inhabitants were 
fire-worshippers, halted here before he attacked Delhi in 1398. 
The tombs of several saints, the oldest of which is that of the 
Shaikh •Salah-ud-din of Ralkh (a. d. 1 246), show that it was a 
centre of Muhammadan religious life. The town was reno¬ 
vated, and a fort built, under Akbar. In 1767 it fell into the 
hands of the Sikh chief, Bhai Desu Singh, whose descendants, 
the Bhais of Kaithal, ranked among the most powerful of 
the Cis-Sutlej chiefs. Their territories lapsed to the British 
Government in 1843, when Kaithal became the head-quarters of 
a District; but in 1849 it was absorbed into Thanesar District, 
which was in turn incliyicd in that of Karnal in 1862. The 
now somewhat dilapidated fort or palace of the Bhais stands 
out prominery:ly on the bank of the tank. The municipality 
was created in 18O7. The income and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 19,900 and Rs. 20,400 
respectively. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 15,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 17,400. 
It maintains a dispensary and an Anglo-vernacular middle 
school. Saltpetre is refined at Kaithal, and it has a consider¬ 
able manufacture of lacquered wood, besides two cotton fac¬ 
tories, one for ginning and the other for ginning and pressing. 
The number of employes in the factories in 1904 was 103. 

Karnal Town.—Head-quarters of the District and tahsll 
of Karnal, Punjab, situated in 29® 41' N. and 76® 59' E., on 
the old bank of the Jumna, about 7 miles from the present 
course of that river, and on the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway ; 
distant 1,030 miles by rail from Calcutta, 1,056 from Bombay, 
and 895 from Karaflii. Population (1901), 23,559. Its name 
is derived from Kama, the rival of Arjuna in the epic of the 
Mahabh^ata, by whom it is said to have been founded. It 
would seem to have been a place of little importance in early 
historical times, as no mention of it occurs until towards the 
end of the Pathan period. Karnal was plundered in 1573 by 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza in his revolt against Akbar, and its 
neighbourhood laid waste by Banda Bairagi in 1709. In 1739 
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it was the scene of the defeat of Muhammad Shah by Nadir 
Shah. After the fall of Sirhind in 1763 the town was seized 
by Gajpat Singh, Raja of Jind, but in 1775 it was recovered 
by Najaf Khan, governor of Delhi. It again fell into the 
hands of Gajpat Singh, but his son Bhag Singh lost it to the 
Marathas in 1787, and it was subsequently made over by them 
to George Thomas. It then fell into the hands of Gurdit Singh 
of Ladwa, from whf)m the British took it in 1805. A canton¬ 
ment Avas formed at Karnal, which was abandoned in 1841 
owing to the unhealthiness of the station. Karnal is still 
unhealthy, though drainage and sanitaticm have done much 
to improve its condition. There is a fine marble tomb, built 
by the emperor Ghiyas-ud-din to the memory of the saint 
Bil-All Kalandar. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has a mission at Karnal. The municipality was created 
in 1867. I’he income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 32,500 and Rs. 32,100 respec¬ 
tively. The income in 1903-4 w^as Rs. 33,800, mainly derived 
from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 33,500. The chief 
manufactures are country cloth, for ^ocal consumption, and 
shoes, ^'he princii)al educational institution is the Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular high school, managed by the Educational department. 
It possesses a civil hosintal, with a branch in the town. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel also maintains a 
female hospital and dispensary. 

Ladwa. —Town in the Thanesar tahsll of Karnal District, 
Punjab, situated in 29° 59' N. and 77° 3' E. Population 
(1901), 3,518. The town and neighbourhood belonged to a 
Sikh family, and w^ere confiscated in 1846 in consequence of 
their conduct in the first Sikh War. 'Phe place is of no com¬ 
mercial importance. Themunicipality was created in 1867. The 
income and expenditure^^during the ten years ending 1902—3 
averaged Rs. 5,300. The income in 1903—4 was Rs. 4,500, 
chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,900. 
The towrn has a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Panlpat Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated in 29° 24' N. and 
76^ 59' E., on the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway; 1,009 niiles 
by rail from Calcutta, 1,035 from Bombay, and 916 from 
Karachi. Population (1901), 26,914. The town is of high 
antiquity, and is mentioned in the Mahabharata as one of the 
five places demanded by Yudhishthira from Duryodhana as 
the price of peace. In Muhammadan times it would appear 
to have been of considerably greater importance than it is now. 
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It was from Panipat that prince Humayun'plundered Delhi in 
1390, and he was defeated in the neighbourhood by Abu Bakr. 
Panipat was seven years later held for Tatar Khan and taken 
by Ikbal Khan, and in the next year deserted on Timur's 
approach. During the reign of Bahlol Lodi his son Nizam 
Khan, afterwards Sikandar Lodi, seized Panipat and made it 
his head-quarters. But its chief title to fame lies in that it was 
the scene of the three most decisive battles of Northern India : 
the defeat of Ibrahim Lodi by Babar in 1526, the defeat by 
Akbar of Himu, the Hindu general of Adil Shah in 1556, and 
Ahmad Shah's victory over the Marathas in 1761. An inde¬ 
cisive battle was also fought at Panipat between the Sikhs and 
the Delhi emperor in 1767. The pargana of l^anipat was 
made over to General Perron by the Marathas, and passed to 
the British in 1803. The chief monument of antiquity is the 
tomb of the Muhammadan saint Kalandar (also said to be 
buried at Kamal), erected by the sons of Ala-ud-din of Ghor. 
Panipat was the head-quarters of the District until 1854. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 avcjraged Rs. 26,400, and the expenditure 
Rs. 26,200. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 27,400, chiefly 
derived from^ octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 28,000, 
Local manufactures include brass vessels, cutlery, and silvered 
glass; and the town has a cotton press and a combined 
ginning and pressing factory. The number of operatives 
employed in 1904 was 500. The Muhammadan community 
maintains an Arabic school, and the municipality an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school. The town contains a dispensary. 

Pehowa. —Ancient town and place of pilgrimage in the 
Kaithal tahsll of Karnal District, Punjab, situated in 29® 59' N. 
and 76° 35' E., on the sacred Saraswatl river, 16 miles west of 
Thanesar. It lies in KuRUKSHETRA^and its name is a corrup¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit Prithudaka, the ‘ pool of Prithu,' the son 
of Raja Vena. Two inscriptions dating from the end of the 
ninth century a.d., found at Pehowa, show that it was then 
included in the dominions of Bhoja and his son Mahendrapala, 
kings of Kanauj. The more important inscription records the 
erection of a triple temple to Vishnu by a Tomar family, but 
no traces of ancient buildings remain, the modern shrines 
having been erected within the last century. After the rise of 
the Sikhs to power Pehowa came into the possession of the 
Bhais of Kaithal, whose palace is now used as a resthouse ^ 
but with ELaithal it lapsed to the British Government, and has 
since lost its importance, the population having decreased from 
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3,408 in 1881 to 2,080 in 1901. It is still, however, a place of 
pilgrimage; and close to it are the temples of Pirthudakeshwar 
or Pirthuveshwar, built by the Marathas during their supremacy 
in honour of the goddess Saraswati (Sarsuti), and of Swami 
Kartik. 'Fhe latter is said to have been founded before the 
war of the Mahabharata in honour of the war-god Kartaya. 
The town has a dispensary. 

Pundri. —Town in the Kaithal iaJtsil of Karnal District, 
Punjab, situated in 29° 46' N. and 76® 34' E., on the bank of 
a great tank called the Pundrak tank. Population (1901), 
5,834. It was formerly one of the strongholds of the Pundirs, 
a Rajput tribe who held Thanesar and the Nardak. *It has a 
vernacular middle school. 

Sh 3 .habad. —Town in the Thanesar tahsil of Karnal Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, situated in 30® 10' N. and 76° 52' E., on the 
Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway, 16 miles south of Ambala. 
Population (1901), 11,009. The town was founded by one of 
the followers of Muhammad of Ghor at the end of the twelfth 
century. It is of no commercial importance. The munici¬ 
pality was created in 1867-8. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 10,900, and the expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 10,200. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 12,300, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 11,200. The town has a vernacular middle school and 
a dispensary. 

Tirawari (or Azamabnd-i-Talawari, the Tarain of the 
earlier Muhammadan historians).—Village in the District and 
tahsil of Karnal, Punjab, situated in 29° 48' N. and 76° 59' E., 
14 miles south of Thanesar and 84 north of Delhi, on the 
Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway. Tirawari is identified as he 
scene of Muhammad of Ghor’s defeat by Prithwl Raj (Rai 
Pithora), the Chauhan king of Ajmer, in 1191, and of the 
former’s victory over that king in 1192. In 1216 Taj-ud-dln 
Yalduz, who had made himself master of the Punjab, advanced 
against Shams-ud-dln Altamsh, but was defeated by the latter 
near Tarain. It derives its modem name of Azamabad from 
Azjim Shah, son of Aurangzeb, who was born in the town. In 
1739 Nadir Shah occupied the place, then a fortified town, 
after battering its walls, and marched to encounter Muhammad 
Shah. A great rabat or fortified sarai still exists at Tirawari, 
and the walls round the village are in excellent preservation. 

Thanesar Town {ITidneswar), —Head-quarters of the 
tahsil of the same name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated in 
59 ^ N. and 76® 50' E., on the banks of the Saraswati, and 
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on the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway. Population (1901), 

5,066. It is famous as the most sacred place in the holy land 
of Kurukshetra, its name meaning ‘the place of the god* 
{sthdneskwara). In the time of Hiuen Tsiang, Thanesar was 
the capital of a Vaisya (Bais) dynasty, which ruled parts of 
the Southern Punjab, Hindustan, and Eastern Rajputana. In 
A.D. 648 a Chinese ambassador was sent to Harshavardhana 
of Thanesar, but found that the Senapati Arjuna had usurped 
his kingdom, and the dynasty then became extinct. Thanesar, 
however, continued to be a place of great sanctity; but in 1014 
it was sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni, and although recovered 
by the Hindu Riija of Delhi in 1043, it remained desolate for 
centuries. By the time of Sikandar Lodi it had, however, been 
in some measure restored, for that emperor proposed to make 
a raid on it to massacre the pilgrims. In 1567 Akbar witnessed 
its great fair; but Aurangzeb desecrated the shrine and built 
a castle in its sacred lake, whence his soldiers could fire on 
pilgrims w'ho attempted to bathe. At the annexation of the 
cis-Sutlej territory, the town and neighbourhood were in the 
possession of a Sikh family, but they lapsed to the British 
Government in 1850. Thanesar was the head-quarters of a 
British District till 1862, but has since steadily declined in 
imj)ortance. ^J'he municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 7,900, 
and the expenditure Rs. 7,300. The income in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 8,900, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 8,200. The town has a vernacular middle school and 
a dispensary. The bathing-fairs held here on the occasion 
of solar eclipses are sometimes attended by half a million 
pilgrim^. 

Ambala District. —Northernmost of the plains Districts Bo 
of the Delhi Division, Punjab, lyigg between 30® 2' and 
30° 13' N. and 76° 19'*and 77° 36' E., with an area of and hill 
1,851 square miles. It extends from the Sutlej, which sepa- and river 
rates it from the District of Hoshiarpur on the north, to the 
Jumna, which divides it from the District of Saharanpur in 
the United Provinces on the south-east. On the north-east 
it is bounded by the States of Nalagarh, Patiala, Sirmur, and 
Kalsia; on the south by the District of Karnal ; and on the 
west by Patiala and the District of Ludhiana. The District is 
very irregular in shape, and consists of two almost separate 
portions. The main portion lies between the Ghaggar and the 
Jumna, comprising the three tahsils of Ambala, Naraingarh, 
and Jagadhri. It is formed of the plain which descends from 
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the Siwalik Hills towards the south-west. This plain is fertile, 
generally speaking a good alluvial loam, but intersected by 
torrents, which pour down from the hills at intervals of a few 
miles ; and it is interspersed with blocks of stiff clay soil, which 
in years of scanty rainfall are unproductive, so that the tract, 
especially the Naraingarh iahsil, is liable to famine. In this 
part of the District lies the Morni a hilly tract of about 

93 square miles, chiefly made up of two main ridges, and 
culminating in the Karoh peak (4,919 feet) on the Sirmur 
border. It is inhabited by tribes of Hindu Kanets. The 
second portion of the District is the Rupar subdivision, which 
comprises the taJmls of Rupar and Kharar, a submontane 
j)lain lying to the north between the Ghaggar and the Sutlej. 
This plain is of great fertility, highly cultivated, and well 
w'ooded, with numerous mango groves ; but its south-eastern 
extremity, which is heavily irrigated from the Ghaggar, is 
waterlogged, and though of boundless fertility is so unhealthy 
as to be almost uninhabitable. 'I'he District also includes the 
detached tracts containing the town of Kalka and the hill 
cantonment of Kasauli. 

Besides the great boundary streams of the Sutlej and Jumna, 
each of whose beds passes through the various stages of 
boulders, shingle, and sand, the District is traversed in every 
part by innumerable minor channels. The Ghaggar rises in 
Sirmur State, passes through the Morni tract, crosses the 
District at its narrowest point, and almost immediately enters 
Patiala ; but near the town of Ambala it again touches British 
territory, and skirts the border for a short distance. It is 
largely used for irrigation, the water being drawn off by means 
of artificial cuts. Among other streams may be mentioned 
the Chautang, '1 angri, Baliali, Sirvan, Boli, Budki, and Sombh. 
The Western Jumna Canal has its head-works at Tajewala in 
this District, and the Sirhind Canal takes off from the Sutlej 
at Rupar. 

Geology. With the exception of the narrow submontane strip running 
along its north-eastern border, the whole District lies on the 
Indo-Gangetic alluvium. The submontane tract consists of 
sandstones and conglomerates, belonging to the Upper Tertiary 
(Siwalik) series of the Himalayas. 

Botany. The District includes three very different botanical tracts: 

the southern part, which belongs to the Upper Gangetic plain; 
the Siwaliks in the north-east; and the Kasauli tract, which 
rises to over 6,000 feet, and is Outer Himalayan, with a flora 
much the same as that of Simla below 5,000 feet above sea- 
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level. The Kalesar forest and the Morni hills generally, which 
fall in the second tract, have a fairly rich Siwalik flora, with 
which a few Himalayan types, such as chir or cHl {R/nus longi- 
folia\ intermingle. , 

Tigers are occasionally shot in the Kalesar forest and the Fauna. 
Morni hills ; there are a few bears about Morni, and leopards, 
hyenas, and wolves are not uncommon, while wild hog abound. 

Of deer six kinds are found: sambar, chital, and kdkar in the 
hill tracts ; and ‘ ravine deer * (Indian gazelle), antelope, and 
hog deer in the plains. 

The climate of the plains is fairly good, though, owing to the Climate 
nearness*of the hills, subject to severe changes of temperature, pefature 
'Fhe average mean temperature of January is 39*45° and of 
June 77*55°. The hill station of Kasauli, owing to its moderate 
height and nearness to the dust of the plains, is the least 
esteemed for climate of the Punjab hill stations. The chief 
cause of mortality is fever. Swamping, caused by percolation 
from the Western Jumna Canal, used to affect the health of 
the people injuriously; but the careful realignment of the canal 
which has been carried QUt of recent years has, it is hoped, 
completely remedied the evil. 

The rainfall yaries widely in the hill, submontane, and plain Rainfall, 
tracts, and the average fall ranges from 28 inches at Rupar to 
61 at Kasauli. The District on the whole is well off in the 
matter of rainfall, and there are comparatively few years in 
which the rains fail altogctl\er; the variations from year 
to year are, however, considerable. The heaviest rainfall 
recorded during the twenty years ending 1900-1 was 87 inches 
at Jagadhri in 1884-5, ^.nd the lightest was 0-33 inches at 
Dadupur in 1889-90. 

The earliest authentic information with reference to this History 
District is derived from the itinerary of Hiuen Tsiang, ihe 
(.'hinese Buddhist pilgrim of the seventh century. He found logy, 
it the seat of a flourishing and civilized kingdom, having its 
capital at Srughna, a town identified by General Cunningham 
with the modern village of Such, near Jagadhri. The country 
around Ambala from its position felt the full force of every 
important campaign in Northern India, but receives little 
mention except as an appurtenance of Sirhind. Such refer¬ 
ences as occur in the Muhammadan historians are given in the 
articles on Ambala City, and Rupar Town. 

The practical interest of the local annals begins with the 
rise of the Sikh principalities south of the Sutlej during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. As the centrd 
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power of the Mughal empire relaxed under the blows of the 
Marathas on the one side and the Afghans on the other, 
numerous Sikh marauders from the Punjab proper began to 
extend their encroachments beyond the Sutlej, and ere long 
acejuired for themselves the heart of the country between that 
river and the Jumna. When the Maratha power fell before 
the Pritish in 1803, the whole tract was parcelled out among 
chiefs of various grades, from the powerful Rajas of Patiala, 
Jind, and Nabha down to the petty sarddr who had succeeded 
in securing by violence or fraud the possession of a few 
villages ; but after Ranjit Singh began to consolidate the Sikh 
territories within the Punjab, he crossed the Sutlej rin 1808, 
and demanded tribute from the C"is-Sutlej chieftains. Thus 
pressed, and fearing for themselves the fate which had over¬ 
taken their brethren, the Sikh chieftains combined to apply 
for aid to the British Government. The responsibility of pro¬ 
tecting the minor States from their powerful neighbour was 
accepted, and the treaty of 1809, between the British Govern¬ 
ment and Ranjit Singh, secured them in future from encroach¬ 
ment on the north. Internal wars were strictly prohibited by 
a jiroclamation issued in 1811; but with this exception the 
powers and privileges of the chiefs remained untouched. 
Each native ruler, great or small, including even the descen¬ 
dants of private troopers of the original invading forces, had 
civil, criminal, and fiscal jurisdiction within his own territory, 
subject only to the controlling authority of the Governor- 
Generars Agent at Ambala. No tribute vras taken, nor was 
any special contingent demanded, although the chieftains were 
bound in case of war to give active aid to the Government. 
The right to escheats was the sole return which w^as asked. 
The first Sikh War and the Sutlej campaign of 1845 g^^ve 
Government an opportunity of testing the gratitude of the 
chieftains. Few of them, however, displayed their loyalty 
more conspicuously than by abstaining from open rebellion. 
Their previous conduct had not been such as to encourage 
Government in its policy towards them; and a sweeping 
measure of reform was accordingly introduced, for the reduc¬ 
tion of their privileges. The Political Agency of Ambala was 
transformed into a Commissionership, and police jurisdiction 
was handed over to European officers. In June, 1849, after 
the second Sikh War had brought the Punjab under British 
rule, the chiefs were finally deprived of all sovereign powers. 
The revenues were still theins, but the assessments were to be 
made by British officials and under British regulation. Even 
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previous to this arrangement portions of tlie modern District 
had lapsed to Government by death or forfeiture; and the 
reforms of 1849 brought Ambala nearly to its present pro¬ 
portions. ^ 

During the Mutiny of 1857, although incendiary fires and 
other disturbances gave much ground for alarm, especially at 
the first beginning of disaffection, no actual outbreak occurred, 
and the District was held throughout with little difficulty. In 
1862 the dismemberment of Thanesar District brought three 
new farganas to Ambala; since that date there have been 
several alterations of boundary, the most important of which 
were the-transfer of the Thanesar tahsil to Karnal in 1897 and 
the accession of Kasauli and Kalka from Simla in 1899. 

Information as to the principal remains of archaeological 
interest will be found in the articles on Sugh and Sadhaura. 

The District contains 7 towns and 1,718 villages. Its popu- 't'he 
lation at the last three enumerations was: (1881) 864,748, 
(1891) 863,641, and (1901) 815,880. During the last decade 
the rural population decreased by 6-6 per cent. The decrease 
was apparent in every tahfil^ being greatest in Naraingarh and 
least in Jagadhri; but the towns, with the exception of Am¬ 
bala, Buriya, ar^d Sadhaura, showed an increase. This general 
decline is attributable to the mortality caused by cholera, 
fever, and small-pox, and also to scarcity and emigration in 
the famine years. 1 'he District is divided into five tahsils — 
Amhai.a, Kharak, Jagadhri, Naraingarh, and Rupar —the 
head-ejuarters of each being at the place from which it is 
named. 'I'he chief towns arc the municipalities of Ambala, 
the head-quarters of the District, Jagadhri, Rupar, Sadhaura, 
and Buriya. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 :— ^ • 
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Ambala 

355 

1 

295 

218,006 

614-1 

- 5*4 13,701 

Rupar . 

290 

I 

.358 

i 39»327 

480 4 

- 5*1 5,472 

Kharar . 

370 

2 

369 

166,267 

449.4 

-5-7 7,122 

Naraingarh . 

436 

1 

317 

131,042 

300-5 

—, 7*2 4,022 

Jagatihri 

406 

2 

379 

161,238 

397 -' 

" 

“ 4-4 5,148 

District total 

1,85* 

7 

1.718 

815,880 

440.7 

- 5-6 35.4fi5 


Note.—T he figures for the areas of tahsils are taken from revenue returns. The 
total District area is that given in the Census Report, 
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About 62 per cent, of the people are Hindus, 30 per cent. 
Muhammadans, and 7 per cent. Sikhs. In the Rupar and 
Kharar tahsils the language is Punjabi, a Hindi patois being 
spoken in the rest of the District. 

Castes and Jats or Jats (125,000) are the chief landowning tribe. They 
* divided into two widely different classes, those of the north¬ 

ern tahsils being the fine sturdy type found in the Punjab 
proper, while to the east and south they are inferior in physique 
and energy. Of the Rajputs (67,000), more than two-thirds 
arc Muhammadans. The Malis (24,000) and Sainis (26,000) 
are market-gardening tribes scattered throughout the District, 
generally as occupancy tenants, though the Sainis hold many 
villages in Rupar. The Malis are nearly all Hindus, the Sainis 
chiefly Hindus with some Sikhs. The Arains (29,000) are 
almost all Muhammadans, the Kambohs (9,000) chiefly 
Hindus or Sikhs. 'Phe Gujars (46,000) arc divided almost 
equally between Hindus and Muhammadans; they chiefly 
inhabit the Jumna valley and the wild broken tract lying 
under the hills, and own large herds of goats. In this District 
the Gujars have an undeserved reputation as cattle-thieves. 
In the Morni hills, Kanets (2,500), Koris (4,000), and Brah¬ 
mans (44,000) are the chief cultivators. The Kanets claim a 
Rajput descent, the Koris are of menial status. The whole 
Morni population are a simple, orderly folk, mixing as little as 
possible with the people of the plains. The Banias (29,000) 
are the most important commercial tribe, but there are also 
7,000 Khattrls, Of the menial tribes may be mentioned the 
Chamars (leather-workers, 113,000), Chuhras (scavengers, 
32,000), Jhinwars (water-carriers, 31,000), Julahas (weavers, 
20,000), Kumhars (potters, 9,000), Nais (barbers, 11,000), 
Tarkhans (carpenters, 19,000), and Telis (oilmen, 12,000). 
There are 20,000 Shaikhs, 6,000 Saiyids, 16,000 Fakirs, and 
8,000 Jogis and Rawals. Of the total population, 51 per cent, 
are sui)ported by agriculture, 19 per cent, are industrial, 4 per 
cent, commercial, and 3 per cent, professional. 

Christian The Ludhiana American Presbyterian Mission has stations 
missions. Ambala city and cantonment, both occupied in 1849, with 
out-stations at Jagadhri, Mubarakpur, Naraingarh, Raipur, and 
Mulana. With a staff of eight missionaries, it supports a high 
school, a middle school, a school for Muhammadan girls, two 
for Hindu girls, and a hospital for women. The District 
contained 959 native Christians in 1901. 

General Every tahsil except Rupar contains a large tract of hard 
ngricul- which is fit for cultivation only when the rains are 
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abundant. Hence the autumn harvest, which is sown by aid tiiral con- 
of the monsoon rains, is more important than the spring 
harvest. The insecure parts are those in which this heavy 
clay soil predominates, chiefly in the Ajnbflla tahsil and in the 
southern quarter of Kharar. The rest of the four tahsils 
which abut on the Himalayas contain, with a certain pro- 
j)ortion of hilly country, large tracts of good alluvial loam ; 
the Rupar tahsil is practically secure; and suc]i insecurity as 
there is in Naraingarh and Jagadhri is due rather to the 
character of the Ra^jput inhabitants than to defects of soil or 
climate. The District is intersected by numerous watercourses 
which, tliough to all appearance dry except after heavy rain, 
constitute a large reserve of moisture, and even in times of 
drought enable fairly good crops to be cultivated along them. 

The District is held almost entirely on the paitiddri and Chief agn- 
bhaivdehard tenures: but zaminddri lands cover about 70 cultural 
square miles, a larger proportion than in most Districts. anti pnnei- 

The following table shows the main agricultural statistics in crops. 
1903-4, areas being in square miles :— 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Ambala 

Ihh 

274 

3 

38 

Uupar 

290 

193 

28 

23 

Kharar 

,370 

242 

21 

28 

Naraingarh 

436 

219 

5 

27 

Jagadhri 

406 

267 

14 

39 

Total 

1,857 

1,195 

71 

1 

1.55 


The chief crops of the spring harvest are wheat and gram, 
w^hich in 1903-4 occupied 309 and 181 square miles respec¬ 
tively. Barley covered only 13 square miles. Maize, the 
principal crop in autumn, ^occupied #51 square miles; then 
came rice (115), pulses (95), great millet (30), and cotton (43). 

About 2,000 acres were under poppy. In the Morni hills 
mandal {Eleusine coracana), kulthi (Dolichos uniflorus\ the 
tuber kachdlu {Arum colocaria), and ginger are cultivated. 

The area under cultivation increased from 1,171 square Impiove- 
miles in 1890-1 to 1,195 square miles in 1903-4, in which 
latter year it was 64 per cent, of the total area of the District, tural 
Experiments were carried out in 1887 with a view to intro- Practice, 
ducing natural khaki-coloured (Nankin) cotton as a staple. 

The cotton was a fine strong plant with a good fibre, and made 
up well as coarse cloth; but Government decided that it could 
not take the place of dyed cotton for army purposes, and the 
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people preferred the ordinary cotton; both on account of its 
colour and because the Nankin cotton took longer to come to 
maturity and yielded a smaller proportion of fibre to seed. 
More recent experiments have been made with Nagpur, 
Egyptian, and American cotton, the latter with good results 
as regards out-turn. There is a tendency to substitute the 
cultivation of fine rice for coarse. Loans under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act are not very popular, the people 
preferring to borrow money from the village banker. Only 
Rs. 1,400 was advanced under this Act during the five years 
ending 1904, all for the construction of masonry wells. Loans 
for seed and bullocks are readily taken in times of scarcity, 
when credit with the banker has failed. Rs. 31,000 was thus 
advanced during the five years ending 1903-4. 

Cattle, The breed of cattle is capable of improvement; but in the 
alluvial lands the weak home-bred stock are quite equal to 
the work required, and being accustomed to stall-feeding do 
not, like the stronger cattle imported from the upland tracts, 
feel the change from grazing in the c)j)en. For work in heavy 
clay soils, or with deep irrigation weds, a finer breed of cattle 
is imported. Hissar bulls have been introduced. A good 
deal of horse-breeding is carried on in the.- District; the 
District board maintains seven horse and five donkey stallions. 
Large quantities of sheep, pigs, and poultry are kept, the 
liigh prices obtainable in Simla making poultry especially 
remunerative. 

Irrig.'ition. Qf the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 71 square miles, or 
6 per cent., were irrigated. Of this area, 43 square miles were 
irrigated from wells, 3,396 acres from canals, and 23 square 
miles from streams and tank.s. The head-works of both the 
Western Jumna and Sirhind Canals lie in the Di.strict, but 
it receives no irrigation*from the Jatter. About 2,500 acres 
are estimated as irrigable annually from the main line of the 
Western Jumna Canal. The District has in use 3,297 masonry 
wells worked by bullocks, almost all on the rope-and-bucket 
system, even in the riverain tracts; also 2,095 unbricked 
wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. 'Fhe hill torrents afford a 
certain amount of irrigation. Of the crops harvested in 
1903-41 only 4 per cent, was grown on irrigated land, sugar¬ 
cane being the only crop irrigated to any great extent. It is 
proposed to add to the programme of famine relief works 
projects for the construction of storage tanks for purposes of 
rice irrigation in the clay tracts which largely depend on that 
crop. 
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1 he Kalesar ‘reserved’ Torest has an area*of about 19 square Forests. ^ 
miles, lying principally between two low ranges of hills on 
the right bank of the Jumna. The chief growth is of sal, but 
ebony and other trees are also found. ^ This forest contains no 
bamboo, but a good deal grows south of it. Near Jagadhri is 
a ‘ reserved ’ plantation of shlsham i^Dalhergia Sissoo\ and at • 

Ambala a military Reserve of nearly 3 square miles forms the 
grass farm. The Morni hills are covered with a dense forest 
growth of scrub mixed with chil {Finns longifolia) and many 
other valuable trees, including the harrar ( Termi^alia Chebula\ 
the fruit of which yields a considerable revenue. In 1903-4 
the total forest revenue was Rs. 2,000. 

A good deal of limestone is burnt in the Momi hills; but Minerals, 
since 1887 the industry has been discouraged, as it was found 
that much harm was being done to the forest growth by reck¬ 
less cutting for fuel. The District also possesses some block 
kankar quarries, which were largely used when the Sirhind 
Canal was under construction; and in the Kharar tahsil mill¬ 
stones arc prepared. Gold is washed in minute quantities in 
the sand of some of ^fie mountain torrents, especially the 
Sombh. 

Excellent cptton carpets are made at Ambala; and the town Arts and 
also possessed four ginning factories with 369 employes in 
1904, three cotton presses with 180 employes, and t^vo factories 
in which cotton-ginning is combined with flour-milling, and 
which between them give employment to 63 hands. The 
cantonment has two flour-mills, one of which was working in 
1904 and gave employment to 54 hands, and a factory for 
cabinet-making and coach-building with 195 hands. At 
Sadhaura there is a combined cotton-ginning and pressing 
factory and flour-mill with 55 employes, and at Khanpur a 
combined cotton-ginning factory an(^ flour-mill with 40, while 
the Kalka-Simla Railway workshops at Kalka give employment 
to 200 operatives. A museum of industrial exhibits has re¬ 
cently been started in a building erected in memory of the late 
Queen-Empress. Rupar is famous for small articles of iron¬ 
work, and a potter ifi the town enjoys some celebrity for his 
clay modelling. The Rupar canal foundry was closed in 1901. 

Kharar produces good lacquer-work, and Jagadhri has a well- 
deserved reputation for its brass-ware. Cotton prints are 
made in some villages. 

Ambala city is a considerable grain mart, receiving grain Commerce 
and cotton from the Phulkian States and Ludhiana, and 
exporting them up and down country. It imports English 
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cloth and iron frorri the south, and salt, wood, and woollen and 
silk manufactures from elsewhere; and exports cotton goods, 
especially carjiets. It has a considerable trade in hill products, 
such as ginger, turmeric, potatoes, opium, and charas\ and 
Simla and Kasauli are largely supplied from it with various 
necessaries. Riipar is also an important mart for commerce 
between the hills and the plains, and has a considerable traffic 
in grain, sugar, and indigo; salt is imported and sent to the 
hills in exchange for iron, ginger, turmeric, and potatoes, and 
country cloth i.s manufactured in the town and exported to the 
hills. Jagadhri carries on a considerable trade in metals, 
importing copper and iron and exporting the manufactured 
products. It is also a centre of the borax trade. During the 
American Civil War, a cotton mart was established at Kurali, 
where 5 lakhs’ worth is still reported to change hands yearly. 

The North-Western Railway from Saharanpur to Lahore and 
the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka line cross each other at Ambala city, 
the latter being continued by the narrow-gauge Kalka-Simla 
line, llie grand trunk road passes through Ambala, where 
the Kalka road for Simla leaves it. „The only other impor¬ 
tant metalled roads are from Abdullahpur (via Jagadhri) to 
Chhachhrauli, the capital of the State of Kalsia, aqd from Buriya 
to Jagadhri. 'Lhc total length of metalled roads is 103 miles, 
and of unmetalled roads 404 mile.s. Of these, 87 miles of 
metalled and 32 miles of unmetallcd roads are under the Public 
Works de]jartment, and the rest arc maintained by the District 
board. Both the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canals are 
navigable, taking to a large extent the place of the rivers which 
they drain almost dry except in the summer months. The 
Jumna is crossed by a ferry, which is replaced in the cold 
season by a bridge of boats, and the Sutlej by three ferries. 

Ambala District has on^y once suffered from serious famine 
since its formation in 1847. This was in 1860-1, when wheat 
rose to 8 seers a rupee. Regarding the distress in 1868-9 very 
little is recorded. The total number of persons employed on 
relief works was 46,000, and 57,000 received gratuitous relief. 
Only about Rs. 2,500 w^as spent from sufiscriptions, to which 
Government added as much again. The crops failed in 1884-5 
and 1890. The famine of 1896-7 was due, not so much to 
any actual failure of the crops in the District (though the spring 
harvest of 1897 was the third poor harvest in succession), as to 
the state of the grain market all over India. For months 
together the prices of all food-grains stood at about 10 seers 
per rupee in rural tracts; and in the towns, when prices were 
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highest, wheat rose to 7 seers, maize (the* staple food of the 
people) and gram to 8 seers; and the District only escaped 
worse calamities than it actually suffered Giving in no small 
degree to the resources of the small capitalists. The greatest 
daily average number relieved was 5,279. Rs. 36,600 was 
spent from District funds on gratuitous and all other forms of * 

relief, and Rs. 15,000 was received from the Indian Charitable 
Famine Relief Fund. In the famine of iSQp-iQoo, though 
prices did not rise so high, the crop failure was more complete; 
there were heavier losses of cattle, and credit* was harder to 
obtain. The greatest daily number relieved did not, however, 
exceed*8r6; the expenditure from District funds was 
Rs. 4,176, and from the Charitable Relief Fund Rs. 4,925. 

The District is divided for administrative purposes into District 
5 tahsils: Ambala, Jagadhri, Naraingarh, Rupar, 

Kharar, the two last forming the Rupar subdivision. Each staff. 
tahsil has a tahsllddr and a naib~tahsiiddr. The District is in 
charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided by six Assistant or 
Extra Assistant (Commissioners, of whom one is subdivisional 
ofticer in charge of Rupar, and another is in charge of the 
District treasury. Ambala is the head-quarters of the 1 )eputy- 
Inspcctor-Gcneral of Police, Eastern Range, and of an Execu¬ 
tive division of the Public Works department. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon- Civil 
sible for the criminal justice of the District. The civil judicial 
work is under a District Judge* and both officers are supervised 
by the Divisional Judge of the Ambala Civil Division. There 
are three Munsifs—^at head-quarters, Jagadhri, and Riipar. 

There are also Cantonment Magistrates at Ambala and Kasauli, 
with an assistant cantonment magistrate at the former place, 
and seven honorary magistrates. The predominant forms of 
crime are burglary and catjle-theft. • 

In the revenue history two periods of chaos have to be Land 
distinguished; the first between 1763 and 1809, when 
Sikhs having crossed the Sutlej proceeded to divide the country tration. 
among themselves and rule it with degrees of extortion which 
varied with the position, necessities, and temperament of 
individual chieftains; the second between 1809 and 1847, the 
period of British protection, when confiscation followed escheat, 
and so-called settlement followed either, under conditions so 
diverse as to baffle any uniformity of treatment, fiscal or 
historical. The summary settlements were invariably pitched 
too high, the demand being fixed by simply commuting at 
cash rates the grain collections made by the Sikhs. The only 
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data were the accounts of the former payments, and the 
estimates made by leading men —not unbiased financiers, as 
their revenue assignments rose and fell with the Government 
demand. A regular settlement for the whole cis-Sutlej tract 
was carried out between 1847 1855, and remained 

practically unaltered until the revision commenced in 1882. 
The assessment, though not unduly light, was fair and, helped 
by the rise of prices that began in i860, worked without 
any difficulty. The Jagadhri faksi/ was resettled in 1882-9, 
and the rest gf the District between 1883 and 1889. The 
average assessment on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1-3-6 (maximum, 
Rs. 2-2; minimum, 5 annas), and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 3-10 
(maximum, Rs. 5; minimum, Rs. 2-4). The result of these 
revisions was an increase of one lakh in the assessment of 
the whole District. The demand, including cesses, for 1903-4 
was 13-8 lakhs. The average size of a proprietary holding is 
2«7 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees: — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

*903-4 

lijincl revenue 

7.87 


6,61 r 

7745 

Total revenue 

11,11 

i .^,87 

12,26 



'riie District contains five municij)ahties— Ambala, Rupar, 
Jagadhri, wSadhaura, and Buriya —and two ‘notified areas ’ or 
embryo municipalities, Kharar and Kalka. Outside these, 
local affairs arc managed by a District board, whose income 
amounted in 1903 -4 to 1-2 lakhs, while its expenditure was 
I-I lakhs, education accounting for one-fifth of the total. 

'rhe regular police force consists of 803 of all ranks, in¬ 
cluding T48 cantonmenk) and 86 municipal police, under a 
Suiierintendent, who usually has one Assistant and one Deputy- 
Superintendent and five inspectors under him. The village 
watchmen number 1,782, including 31 daffaddrs. The District 
has 17 police stations, 2 outposts, and 6 road-posts. The 
District jail at head-quarters has accommodation for 856 
prisoners. 

I'he District stands ninth among the twenty-eight Districts 
of the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. 
In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4*3 per cent. 
(7*5 males and o«4 females). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 5,262 in 1880-1, 9,359 in 1900-1, and 8,906 
in 1903-4. In the last year the District possessed one 
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secondary and 99 primary (public) schoo’ls, and 3 advanced ^ 

and 69 elementary (private) schools, with 421 girls in the 
public and 393 in the private schools. The Mission school 
in Ambala city was the only high scjjool of the District until 
Government opened one at Jagadhri. The District possesses 
six girls* schools. The total expenditure on education in * 

1903-4 was 2*4 lakhs, of which the greater part was provided 
by Imperial and Provincial funds and endowments. 

The District contains a hospital at Ambala city, and seven lIo^pitaK 
outlying dispensaries. In 1904 a total of 98,679 out-patients 
and 1,982 in-patients were treated at these institutions, and 
8,697 Operations performed. The aggregate expenditure was 
Rs. 21,000, which was met in nearly equal shares by District 
and municipal funds, assisted by a grant from Government of 
Rs. 2,000. A description of the Pasteur Institute and Research 
Laboratory will be found under Kasaui.i. There is a leper 
asylum at Ambala under the American I’resbyterian Mission. 

The Philadelphia Hospital for women at Ambala is also 
under American management. 

The number of succesj^ful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 15,708, Vaccin.i- 
representing 20 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is don 
compulsory iy Ambala city and Rupar town. 

[A. Kensington, Customary Law of Ambala District (1893), 

District Gazetteer (1892-3), and Settlement Report (1893); 

J. M. Douic, Settlement Report of Karndl-Ambala (1891).] 

Ambala Tahsil. —South-A^xstern tahsil of Ambala District, 

Punjab, lying between 30° 7' and 30° 27' N. and 76° 33' and 
77° 12' E., with an area of 355 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 218,006, compared with 230,567 in 1891. The 
head-quarters are at the city of Ambala (population, 78,638). 

It also contains 295 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 2-8 lakhs. The tahsil lies in the open 
plain, and the hard clay subsoil is almost everywhere covered 
with alluvial loam. 

Rupar Subdivision. —Subdivision of Ambala District, Pun¬ 
jab, comprising the tahsils of Rupar and Kharar. Kharar 
contains the cantonment and sanitarium of Kasauli and the 
‘ notified area * of Kalka. 

Rupar Tahsil. —Northern tahsil of Ambala District, Pun¬ 
jab, lying at the foot of the Himalayas, between 30° 45' and 
31** 13' N. and 76® 19' and 76® 44' E., with an area of 
290 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Sutlej 
river, and forms part of the Rupar subdivision. On the north¬ 
east the tahsil runs up into the Lower Siwaliks, and along the 
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Sutlej is a narrow strip of low-lying country. The rest consists 
of a loam plateau rich in wells, and intersected by mountain 
torrent-beds. 7 ’he head-works of the Sirhind Canal are at 
Rupar. The population,in 1901 was 139,327, compared with 
146,816 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town of Rupar 
(j)opiilation, 8,888). It also contains 358 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in i903-‘4 to 2-8 lakhs. 

Kharar .—Tahsil of Ambala District, Punjab, lying at the 
foot of the Himalayas, between 30® 34' and 30® 56' N. and 
76® 22' and 76^,55' E., with an area of 370 square miles, and 
forming part of the Rupar subdivision. The population in 
1901 was 166,267, compared with 176,298 in 1891. It con¬ 
tains 369 villages, of which Kharar is the bead-quarters. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3-1 lakhs. 
For administrative purposes the hill station of Kasauli 
(population, 2,192) and the town of Kalka (7,045) are in¬ 
cluded in this iahslL The northern part lies in the Siwaliks. 
Between the hills and the Ghaggar, in the cast, is an unhealthy 
tract of jungle and rice-fields. 'J’hc soil in the centre and west 
is a fertile loam, which in the south stiflens into clay. Com¬ 
munications are everywhere rendered difficult by the torrent- 
beds which intersect the country. ^ 

Naraingarh.— Tahsil of Ambala District, Punjab, lying at 
the foot of the Himalayas, between 30° 19' and 30° 45' N. 
and 76° 52' and 77° 19' E., with an area of 436 square miles. 
'Phe ])opulation in 1901 was 131,042, compared with 141,326 
in 189T. It contains the town of Sadhaura (population, 
9,812) and 317 villages, of which Naraingarh is the head- 
cpiartcrs. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—4 
to 2*3 lakhs. The tahsil includes a tract of hilly country on 
the north, culminating in the Karoh peak, 4,919 feet above the 
sea. The lower hills are (ii3void of vegetation ; and below them 
comes a tract of rough stony country much cut up by ravines, 
the continuous advance of which is a most serious difficulty 
for the farmer. The southern half is fairly level. 

Jagadhri Tahsil.—Eastern tahsil of Ambala District, 
Punjab, lying at the foot of the Himalayas, between 30° 2' 
and 30® 28' N. and 77° 4' and 77° 36' E., with an area of 
406 square miles. It is bounded on the south-east by the 
Jumna, which separates it from the United Provinces. The 
population in 1901 was 161,238, compared with 168,634 in 
1891. It contains the towns of Jagadhri (population, 13,462), 
the head-quarters, and Buriya (5,865) ; and 379 villages. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—4 to 2*9 lakhs. 
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The fa/isfl includes a small tract of hilly country in the Siwaliks. 
On the east lie the Jumna lowlands. The rest is generally level 
or gently undulating, and is intersected by torrent-beds. 

Manauli. —Estate in the Kharar and RQpar takstis of 
Ambala District, Punjab, with an area of 11 square miles. It 
was the principal Jagir held till recently by a member of the 
Faizullahpuria or Singhpuria family, which was one of the 
twelve great Sikh mis/s or confederacies. Founded early 
in the eighteenth century by Kapur Singh, a*Jat of Amritsar 
District, the family played a great part in the Jullundur Doab 
under his great-nephew, Budh Singh. In i8it, however, the 
Singhpurias were expelled from their territories north of 
the Sutlej by Ran jit Singh’s generals, and confined to the 
estates south of that river, which they still hold. From 1809 
to 1846 the family ranked as independent protected chiefs, 
but they lost their status in the latter year. The last owner, 
Sardar Raghubir Singh, held 81 villages in jdgir. These yield 
a net revenue of Rs. 36,000, and the sardar had also other 
estates. After his death in 1904, the jdgir was divided among 
a number of his relative^. 

Ambala City.—llead-cjuarters of the District and tahsll 
of Ambala, Pjunjab, situated in 30° 23' N. and 76° 46' E., on the 
North-Western Railway and the grand trunk road, at the point 
where they are crossed by the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway ; 
distant by rail from Calcutta 1,077 miles, from Bombay 1,105 
miles, and from Karachi 848 miles. The population (1901) 
is 78,638: namely, Hindus, 39,601; Sikhs, 2,168; Muham¬ 
madans, 32,149; and Christians, 3,610—of whom 50,438 
reside in cantonments. Ambala is chiefly important as being 
one of* the largest cantonments in India. The garrison, which 
is under the General Officer commanding the T.ahore division, 
consists of one battery of horse artjjlery, with an ammunition 
column ; one regiment ot British and two regiments of native 
cavalry ; and three regiments of British and one battalion of 
native infantry. The cantonment also contains a mounted 
infantry school, companies of the Army Hospital and Bearer 
corps, and detachrfents of the Punjab Light Horse and the 
North-Western and East Indian Railway Volunteers. 

The native quarter, which has a separate station on the North- 
Western Railway, lies four miles north-west of the cantonment. 
Its name is possibly derived from its mythical founder Amba, 
but is more probably a corruption of Ambwala, the ‘mango 
village.’ It was of no importance before the lapse of the 
Ambala estate in 1823, when it became the residence of 
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the Political Agent ior the Cis-Sutlej States. The cantonment 
was established in 1843, 1849 it became the head¬ 

quarters of a District. The civil lines are situated near 
the city, and contain, besides the usual offices, a jail and a 
hospital. I'hc city is well situated as a commercial centre, 
and is an important cotton and grain market. It also forms 
a depot for the supply of Simla, and carries on a considerable 
trade in hill products, -such as ginger and turmeric. The article 
on Amijala District gives details of the modern industries. 
A branch of thy Alliance Bank of Simla has been established 
in the cantonment. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 56,200, and 
the expenditure Rs. 54,300. I'he income in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 70,700, the chief source being octroi (Rs. 45,200); and 
the exjjenditure was Rs. 71,900, the principal items being 
drainage- and water-supply (Rs. 22,400), medical (Rs. 8,100), 
conservancy (Rs. 5,800), education (Rs. 6,100), public safety 
(Rs. 7,500), and general administration (Rs. 9,400). The in- 
('ome and expenditure of the cantonment fund during the ten 
years ending 1902 3 averaged 1*3 lakhs. Ambala has three 
high schools and two middle schools, besides a civil hospital. 

Buriya.—Town in the Jagadhri ta?istl of Ambala District, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 10' N. and 77° 22' E., 3 miles north 
of the North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 5,865. 
Founded in the time of the emperor Humayun, it was 
captured by the Sikhs in 1760, and became the head-quarters 
of a considerable principality, which, before the treaty of 1809 
between the British Government and Ranjit Singh, had been 
divided into the two chiefships of Buriya and Dialgarh. Dis¬ 
sensions between the widows of the last male holder of the 
latter led to its subdivision, a few years after it came under 
British protection, into the estates of Jagadhri and Dialgarh. 
Jagadhri lay)sed in 1829. The Rani of Dialgarh was one of 
the nine chiefs exempted from the reforms of 1846 and 1849; 
and she retained her position as an independent protected 
chief until her death in 1852, when Dialgarh also lapsed. 
Buriya proper was reduced to the status of an ordinary jdgir 
in 1849. The town is of no commercial importance. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,300, and the expenditure 
Rs. 5,100. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,500, chiefly 
from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,400. There 
is a vernacular middle school. 
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Jagadhri Town. —He'ad-quarters of th6 tahsll of the same 
name in Ambala District, Punjab, situated in 30® 10' N. and 
77® 18' E., about 5 miles north of the North-Western Railway, 
on the mclalled road connecting Ambala and Saharanpur. 
Population (1901), 13,462. It owes its importance to the Sikh 
chief Rai Singh of Buriya, who settled a commercial and manu¬ 
facturing population here. The town had been entirely 
destroyed by Nadir Shah, but was rebuilt by Rai Singh in 
1783. It lapsed to the British Government ‘ in 1829. The 
name is said to be a corruption of Ganga Dhair, so called 
from a store of Ganges water enshrined in the foundations. 
Jagadhui is noted for its manufacture of iron and brass-ware. 
Borax, imported from the hills, is also refined, and oxide of lead 
manufactured. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 24,700, 
and the expenditure Rs. 24,300. The income in 1903 4 was 
Rs. 25,700, chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 25,500. It maintains an Anglo-vernacular high school 
and a dispensary. 

Kalka.—Town attached for administrative purposes to the 
Kharar tahsll of Amb« 11 a District, Punjab, situated in 30" 50' N. 
and 76® 57' ^E., at the foot of the outlying range of the 
Himalayas at an elevation of 2,400 feet, and entirely sur¬ 
rounded by Patiala territory. It is the junction of the Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka and Kalka-Simla Railways. Population (1901), 
7,045. Kalka was acquired from Patiala in 1843 as a depot 
for Simla ; it is also an important market for hill produce, 
such as ginger and turmeric. There is a considerable manu¬ 
facture of millstones, and a railway workshop is situated here, 
which ♦employed 200 hands in 1904. It is administered as a 
‘notified area.’ 

Kasauli.—Hill station and can^nment in the Punjab, 
situated in 30® 53' N. and 76® 58' E., entirely surrounded by 
Native States, but attached for administrative purposes to the 
Kharar tahsll of Ambala District. It stands on the summit of 
the long ridge overlooking Kalka, at an elevation of 6,335 
above the sea, and rfearly 4,000 feet above Kalka, from which 
it is distant about 9 miles. Population (1901), 2,192. Kasauli 
was founded in 1842 as a military station, and now serves as 
a convalescent depot. It has during the summer months 
a considerable civil population, for whose accomodation hotels 
have been built. Owing, however, to its nearness to the 
plains, it is the least attractive in climate of the Punjab hill 
stations. The management of the station is in the hands of 
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a Cantonment Magistrate assisted by"a cantonment committee; 
the Cantonment Magistrate proceeds on tour for ten days in 
each month of the hot season, and is relieved of the charge of 
the treasury by the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
Rupar subdivision. The Deputy-Commissioner of Ambala 
also resides at Kasauli during part of the hot season. There 
is an Anglo-vernacular middle school. The Lawrence Military 
Asylum at Sanawar is 3 miles away, in a portion of territory 
attached to Simla District. The income and expenditure 
of cantonment funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 13,000. 

The Pasteur Institute at Kasauli was established in 1901 
for the treatment of persons bitten by rabid animals, and now 
treats patients from all parts of Northern India. In 1906 
a central Research Institute was founded, which will provide 
means for the scientific study of the etiology and nature of 
disease in India, in addition to the preparation of curative sera 
for the diseases of man and the training of scientific workers. 
The institution is in charge of a Director, with a staff of 
assistants. Kasauli is also the head-quarters of the Punjab 
Nursing Association, and contains a dispensary. There is 
a brewery in the neighbourhood. 

Rupar Town.—Head-quarters of the subdivision and tahsll 
of the same name in Ambala District, Punjab, situated in 
30® 58' N. and 76® 32' E., at the point where the Sutlej issues 
from the hills. Population (1901), 8,888. It is a town of 
considerable antiquity, originally called Rupnagar after its 
founder Raja Rup Chand. It vras occupied about 1763 by 
Hari Singh, a Sikh chieftain, who seized upon a wide tract 
south of the Sutlej, stretching along the foot of the Himalayas. 
In 1792 he divided his estates between his two sons, Charrat 
Singh and Dewa Singh, the former of whom obtained Rupar. 
The estates were confiscated in 18*46, in consequence of the 
part taken by the family during the Sikh War of the preceding 
year. The head-works of the Sirhind Canal are situated here, 
and the town is an important mart of exchange between the 
hills and the plains. Salt is importea from the Khewra 
mines and re-exported to the hills, in return for iron, ginger, 
potatoes, turmeric, opium, and charas. Cotton twill (sus'i) is 
largely manufactured, and the smiths of Rupar have a reputa¬ 
tion for locks and other small articles of iron. Rupar was the 
scene of the celebrated meeting between Lord William Bentinck 
and Ranjit Singh in 1831. There are two important religious 
fairs, one Hindu, one Muhammadan. The municipality was 
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created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 12,100, and the expenditure Rs. 11,400. 
The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 14,500, chiefly from octroi; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 16,900. There are three 
Anglo-vernacular middle schools and a dispensary. 

Sadhaura. —l^'own in the Naraingarh tahsil of Ambala 
District, Punjab, situated in 30° 23' N. and 77® 13' E., at the 
foot of the outlying range of the Himalayas. Population 
(1901), 9,812. It dates from the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and contains a mosque built in the reign of SJiah Jahan. A 
fair held yearly at the shrine of the Muhammadan saint, Shah 
Kumais; is attended by 20,000 or 30,000 persons. There is 
some manufacture of cotton cloth \ and the town possesses 
a steam printing press, and a combined cotton-ginning and 
pressing factory, which in 1904 employed 55 hands. The 
municipality was created in 1885. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,800, and the expenditure 
Rs. 6,400. The income in 1903—4 was Rs. 7,300, chiefly 
from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 8,roo. There is 
a vernacular middle scho/:)l and a disj)ensary. 

Sugh {Srtighna ),—\^illage in the Jagadhri iahsil of Ambala 
District, Punj^^b, situated in 30° 9' N. and 77® 23' E., in a 
bend of the old bed of the Jumna, now a part of the Western 
Jumna Canal, close to Jagadhri and Buriya towns. Population 
(1901), 378. Srughna is mentioned by ITiuen Tsiang, the 
(Chinese pilgrim of the seventh century, as a town 3^ miles 
in circuit, the capital of a kingdom and seat of considerable 
learning, both Buddhistic and Brahmanical. He describes 
the kingdom of Srughna as extending to the mountains on the 
north, and to the Ganges on the east, with the Jumna flowing 
through the midst of it. The capital he represents as having 
been partly in ruins ; but^General Gkmningham thought that 
there is evidence in the coins found on the spot to show that 
it was occupied down to the time of Muhammadan conquest. 
He thus describes the extent and position of the ruins :— 

‘ The village of Sugh occupies one of the most remarkable 
positions that I have seen during the whole course of my 
researches. It is situated on a projecting triangular spur of 
high land, and is surrounded on three sides by the bed of the 
old Jumna, \rhich is now the Western Jumna Canal. On the 
north and west faces it is further protected by two deep 
ravines, so that the position is a ready-made stronghold, which 
is covered on all sides, except the west, by natural defences. 
In shape it is almost triangular, with a large projecting fort or 
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citadel at each of the angles. The site of the north fort is now 
occupied by the castle and village of Dayalgarh. The village 
of Ainadalpur stands on the site of the south-east fort, and that 
of the south-w'est is unoccupied. Each of these forts is 1,500 
feet long and 1,000 feet broad, and each face of the triangle 
which connects them together is upwards of half a mile in 
length, that to the east being 4,000 and those to the north¬ 
west and south-west 3,000 feet each. The whole circuit of the 
position is therefore 22,000 feet or upwards of 4 miles, which 
is considerably more than the 3^ miles of Hiuen Tsiang's 
measurement, but as the north fort is separated from the 
main position by a deep sandy ravine, called the Rohara nullah, 
it is possible that it may have been unoccupied at the time of 
the pilgrim’s visit. This would reduce the circuit’ of the 
position to ]c),ooo feet or upwards of 3^ miles, and bring it 
into accord with the pilgrim's measurement. Hie small village 
of Sugh occupies the west side of the position, and the small 
town of Hiiriya lies immediately to the north of Dayalgarh.' 

Uoun- Simla District (Shamla). —District in the Delhi Division 
claries,con- l*unjab. Consisting of nine small tracts lying among the 

andTilT*'" Simla Hill States, between 30° 58' and 31® 22' N. and 
and river 7' and 77° 43' E., with a total area of loi square miles, 
.systems. Spurs which run down from Jakko hill, 

and ocGujiies an area of only 6 square miles. North-east of it 
lie the parganas of Kot Khai and Kotgarh, the former 32 miles 
by road from Simla in the valley of the Giri, the latter 2 2 miles 
(50 by road) on a northern spur of the Hatu range overlooking 
the Sutlej valley. The Bharauli tract is a narrow strip of hill 
country, extending from Sabathu to Kiarighat, about 8 miles 
long and from 2 to 6 wide. Besides these tracts, the canton¬ 
ments of Jutogh, Sabathu, Solon, Dagshai, and Sanawar, the site 
of the Lawrence Military A.sylum, are included in the District. 

The hills and the surrounding Native States compose the 
southern outliers of th<v great central chain of the Western 
Himalayas. They descend in a gradual series from the main 
chain itself in Bashahr State to the general level of the Punjab 
plain in Ambala District, thus forming a transverse south¬ 
westerly spur between the great basins of the Ganges and the 
Indus, here represented by their tributaries, the Jumna and 
the Sutlej. A few miles north-east of Simla the spur divides 
into two main ridges, one of which curves round the Sutlej 
valley towards the north-west, while the other, crowned by the 
sanitarium of Simla, trends south-eastward to a point a few 
miles north of Sabathu, where it merges at right angles in the 
mountains of the Outer or Sub-Himalayan system, which run 
parallel to the principal range. South and east of Simla, the 
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hills bciween the Sutlej anfl the Tons centre? in the great peak 
of Chaur, 11,982 feet above the sea. Throughout all the 
hills forests of deodar abound, while rhododendrons clothe the 
slopes up to the limit of perpetual snow. The scenery in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Simla itself presents a series 
of magnificent views, embracing on the south the Ambala 
plains, with the Sabathu and Kasaiili hills in the foreground, 
and the massive block of the Chaur a little to the left, while 
just below the spectator’s feet a series of huge ravines lead 
down into the deep valleys which score the mountain-sides. 
Northwards, the eye wanders over a network of confused 
chains, rising range above range, and crowned in the distance 
by a crescent of snowy peaks, which stand out in bold relief 
against the clear background of the sky. The principal rivers 
of the surrounding tracts are the Sutlej, Pabar, Giri Ganga, 
(.iambhar, and Sarsa. 

The rocks found in the neighbourhood of Simla belong Geolog5^ 
entirely to the carbonaceous system and fall into four groups— 
the Krol, the infra-Krol, the Blaini, and the infra-Blaini, or 
Simla slates. The Simla slates are the lowest beds seen ; they 
are succeeded by the Blaini group, consisting of two bands 
of boulder-slate, separated by white-weathering slates (bleach 
slates), and overlain by a thin band of pink dolomitic lime¬ 
stone. The Blaini group is overlain by a band of black 
carbonaceous slate, which* follows the outcrop of the Blaini 
beds. The overlying beds consist of a great mass of quartzite 
and schist, known as the BoiTeauganj beds; they cover the 
greater part of Simla and extend to Jutogh. Above these is 
the Krol group, consisting of carbonaceous slates and car¬ 
bonaceous and crystalline limestones, with beds of hornblende- 
garnet schist which probably represent old volcanic ash-beds; 
they are largely developed in Prosgect Hill and Jutogh. 
Intrusive diorite is found sfinong the lower limestones of the 
Krol group on the southern slopes of Jutogh. No fossils have 
been found in any of these rocks, and in consequence their 
geological age is unknown \ 

In the Flora Simlehsis (edited by Mr. W. B. Hemsley), the Botany, 
late Sir Henry Collett has enumerated 1,237 species of trees 
and flowering plants; but this number would be raised con¬ 
siderably if a botanical census of the smaller Native States 

^ McMahon, ‘ The Blaini Group and Central Gneiss in the Simla Hima¬ 
layas,’ Records^ Geological Survey of ludia, vol. x, part iv ; Oldham, ' Geo¬ 
logy of Simla and Jutogh,* ibid., vol. xx, part ii; Manned of Geology of 
India, second edition, p. 132 (The Carbonaceous System). 
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were available, and if the Alpine region in Bashahr including 
Kanawar, with which the work does not deal, were added. 
Deodar^ pines, and firs, several oaks and maples, a tree- 
rhododendron, the Himalayan horse-chestnut, and different 
kinds of buckthorn and spindle-tree {Ekamnus and Euonymus)^ 
and of Ficus with CelHs^ are common; climbers such as ivy, 
vine.s, and hydrangea arc frequent, with a host of shrubs and 
herbs belonging to familiar European genera. In Bashahr the 
Alpine flora is varied and plentiful, while that of Kanawar is 
almost purely Tibetan. 

The leoj)ard and bear are common in the Simla hills. The 
aimu or scrow, the gural^ the kdkar or barking-deer,-and the 
musk deer are found. Pheasants of various kinds are found 
in the higher ranges, while chikor and jungle-fowl abound on 
the lower. 

The climate is admirably adapted to the European con¬ 
stitution, and the District has therefore been selected as the 
.site of numerous sanitaria and cantonments. There are four 
seasons in Simla. The winter lasts from December to February, 
wfien the mean maximum temi)eratute ranges from 49° to 44®, 
while .sharp frosts and heavy snow bring the mean minimum 
sometimes down to 34®. The temperature rises rapidly from 
February to March, and from March to June hot-season 
conditions prevail, the mean maximum ranging from 56° in 
Marcli to 74° in June. The maximum recorded during recent 
years was 94° in May, 1879. he rainy season extends from 
July to September. About the middle of September the 
monsoon currents withdraw, and during October and November 
fine weather prevails with rapidly falling temperature. Cholera 
visited Simla, Sabathu, and Dagshai in 1857, 1867, 1872, and 
1875, though one or other station escaped in each visitation. 
In 1857 the death-rate jjmong Europeans from cholera was 3*5 
per 1,000, and in 1867 it was 4*2 per t,ooo. Goitre, leprosy, 
and stone are prevailing endemic diseases, and syphilis is 
said to be very common amongst the hill people. 

The annual rainfall averages 65 inches at Simla, 46 at 
Kotgarh, and 40 at Kilba. During the three monsoon months 
the average fall at Simla is 41 inches. 

The acquisition of the patches of territory composing Simla 
District dates from the period of the Gurkha War in 1815-6. 
At a very early time the Hill States, together with the outer 
portion of Kangra District, probably formed part of the Katoch 
kingdom of Jalandhar (Jullundur) ; and, after the disruption 
of that principality, they continued to be governed by petty 
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Rajas till the beginning oTf the nineteenth *century. After the 
encroachments of the Gurkhas had led to the invasion of their 
dominions in 1815, the British troops remained in possession 
of the whole block of hill country between the Sarda and the 
Sutlej. Kumaon and Dehra Dun became a portion of British 
territory; a few separate localities were retained as military ‘ 

posts, and a portion of Keonthal State w^s sold to the Raja of 
Patiala. With these exceptions, however, the tract conquered 
in 1815 was restored to the hill chiefs, from wfiom it had been 
wrested by the Gurkhas. Garhwal State becsgiie attached to 
the United Provinces; but the remaining principalities rank 
among 'the dependencies of the Punjab, and are known 
collectively as the Simla Hill States. From one or other 
of these the plots composing the little District of Simla have 
been gradually acquired. Part of the hill over which the Simla 
hill station spreads was retained by Government in 1816, and 
an additional strip of land was obtained from Keonthal in 
1830. The spur known as Jutogh, 3^ miles from the centre of 
the station, was acquired by exchange from Patiala in 1843, 
as the equivalent of twq villages in Bharauli. Kot Khai and 
Kotgarh, again, fell into our hands through the abdication of 
the Rana, wl^o refused to accept charge of the petty State. 

Sabathu hill >vas retained from the beginning as a military fort; 
and the other fragments of the District have been added at 
various dates. As a result of some administrative changes 
made in j 899, Kasauli and l^alka, which till then belonged to 
the District, were transferred to Ambfila. 

The District contains 6 towns and 45 villages. The popu- The 
lation at each of the three enumerations was: (1881) 36,119, People. 
(1891) 35,851, and (1901) 40,351. It increased by 12*6 per 
cent, in the last decade. These enumerations having been 
made in the winter do not^ive an adequate idea of the summer 
population, which in Simla town alone was in the season of 
1904, 45*587 (municipal limits 35,250, outside area 10,337). 

The District is divided into the two sub-^fl'^j/A of Simla-^//;//' 
Bharauli and Kot Khai-^ww-Kotgarh, with head-quarters 
at Simla and Kot K^iai respectively. The only town of impor¬ 
tance is Simla, the summer head-quarters of the Government 
of India; the cantonments have already been mentioned. The 
village population is almost entirely Hindu, the few Muham¬ 
madans which it includes being for the most part travellers. 

The density of population is 399*5 persons to the square mile. 

The language spoken in the villages is Paharl. 

The Kanets (9,000) are by far the most important element Castes and 
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»''ccupa- in liie rural population. Like all hill tribes, they are a simple- 

tions. minded orderly people, quiet and peaceful in their pursuits 

and submissive to authority. The Dagis and Kolis ('4,000) are 
the principal menial tribes. About 39 per cent, of the total 
poi)ulation are returned as agricultural. 

Christian The Simla Baptist Mission was started in 1865. The 
missi(*ns American Presbyterian Mission has an out-station at Sabathu, 
occupied in 1837, and supports a leper asylum and various 
schools. I'he Kotgarh branch of the Church Missionary 
Society, established in 1840, is an itinerant mission to the hill 
tribes. The ("hurch Missionary Society also has a branch, with 
a mission church, in Simla, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel Zanfina Mission has a station. In tqoi the 
District contained 368 native Christians. 

(icneral Cultivation is carried on in all the lower valleys. Wherever 
tural con slope of the ground will permit, fields are built up in 

ditiont'. terraces against the hill side, the earth often having to be 
banked up with considerable labour. The only classification 
of soil recognized by the people is that depending on irrigation 
and manure ; lands irrigated or manured generally yield two 
crops in the year, while the poor sloping fields lying at some 
distance from the homestead, and neither irrigated nor manured, 
yield only catch-crops either of wheat or barley in the spring 
or of the inferior autumn grains. Every husbandman has, 
besides his plot of cultivated land, a considerable area of 
grass land ^^hich is closed to grazing when the monsoon rains 
begin, and reaped in October and November. 

Chief ngri- 7 'he area dealt with in the revenue returns of 1903-4 was 
statistics square miles, of which 36 per cent, were not available for 
and jirinci- cultivation, 44 per cent, were cultivable waste other than 
pal crojis. fallows, and 9,956 acres, or 20 per cent., were cultivated. The 
chief crop of the sprinfg harvest ,is wheat, which occupied 
3,586 acres in that year; the area under barley was 1,534 acres; 
practically no gram is grown. There were 274 acres under 
poppy. Maize and rice, the principal staples of the autumn 
harvest, covered 1,560 and 875 acres respectively. Of millets 
china and mandal {Fleusine coracana), and of pulses mash 
{Phaseolus rndia/us) and kidthi {DoHchos uniflorus), are the 
most common. Potatoes, hemp, turmeric, and ginger arc 
largely cultivated. Tea is grown at Kotgarh, where 51 acres 
Improve- were picked in 1904. No increase worth mention has occurred 
meats in [i^ cultivated area during the last ten or fifteen years; the 
tm-al demand made by the expansion of Simla town on the surround- 

practice. ing hills being rather for grass, wood, and labour than for 
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agricultural produce. Pfactically no advances are taken ])y 

the people from Government. The cattle are of the small Cattle, 

mountain breed. Very few ponies are kept, and the sheep and and 

goats are not of importance. Of the total area cultivated in irrigation. 

1903-4, 745 acres, or nearly 7 per* cent., were irrigated by 

small channels, by which the waters of the hill streams are • 

led to and distributed over the terraced fields. 

Forests of timber abound, but only a small part of the Simla Forests. 
Forest division lies within British territory, th 5 greater portion 
being leased from the Rajas of the various States. In 1903-4 
the District contained 13 square miles of ‘reserved’ and 510 
acres of unclasscd forest under the Forest department, and 
33 square miles of unclassed forest and Government waste 
lands under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner. It also 
contains 457 acres of ‘reserved ’ and 2,678 of unclassed forest 
belonging to the Simla municipality and preserved as the 
catchment area for the Simla water-supply. In 1903-4 the 
total revenue of the forests under the Forest department was 
Rs. 10,000. 

The only mineral product of importance is iron, which is Minerals 
found in the Kot Khai tract and smelted roughly by the 
natives. 

Most of the artistic industries of Northern India are repre- Arts and 
sented in Simla town by artisans who come up for the season, 
but very few really belong to the District. Shawls are made at 
Sabathu by a colony of Kashmms : basket-weaving and some 
rough iron-smelting at Kot llhai are the only indigenous arts. 

There is a considerable trade with Chinese Tibet, which is Commerce 
registered at Wangtu, near Kotgarh. Most of the trade, how- trade, 
ever, is with Rampur in Bashahr. Imports are chiefly wool, 
borax, and salt; and the exports are cotton piece-goods. 

The principal imports from the plaijjs are the various articles 
of consumption rc(iuired by the residents at Simla. 

The Kalka-Simla Railway (2 feet 6 inches gauge) has its Railways 
terminus at Simla, which is also connected with Kalka by a '■oads. 
cart-road and a road through Kasauli. The Hindustan-Tibet 
bridle-road leads frcTm Simla to Rampur and Chini in Bashahr, 
and a road from Sultanpur in Kulu joins this at Narkanda, 
forming the easiest line of communication between Simla and 
Leh. A road to Mussoorie branches off* from that to Rampur. 

Another runs westwards to Bilaspur, whence it leads to Mandi 
and Suket on one side, and to Nadaun and Kangra on the 
other. Sabathu, Dagshai, Solon, Sanawar, and Kasauli are all 
connected by cross-roads. 
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Land 
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Local and 
municipal. 


The District has* never been visitvid by famine, the rainfall 
being constant and the crops always sufficient for the wants of 
its small agricultural population. 

The two suh-/a/isJ/Sy Simla-^/w-Dharauli and Kot Khai- 
^2/w-KoTCiARH, are each tinder a naib~tahsJlddr, The Deputy- 
Commissioner, who is also Superintendent of Hill States, is 
aided by two Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of 
whom one is in charge of the District treasury. Simla and the 
Hill States form an executive division of the Public Works 
department, and also a F'orcst division. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon¬ 
sible for the criminal justice of the District; civil judicial work 
is under a District Judge; and both officers are supervised by 
the Divisional Judge of the Ambala Civil Division (who is also 
Sessions Judge). The District Judge is also Judge of the 
Small Cause Courts of Simla and Julogh. Tlie ('antonment 
Magistrate of Kasauli, Jutogh, Dagshai, Solon, and Sabathu 
has jurisdiction throughout the District. He also has the 
])owers of a Small Cau.se Court in all these cantonments except 
Jutogh. Tlie station .staff officers of Dagshai, Solon, Sabathu, 
and Jutogh are appointed magistrates of the third class in the 
District, but only exercise powders within their own canton¬ 
ments. The District is free from serious crime. 

Little is known of the revenue systems which obtained in 
the Simla hills before annexation. After various summary 
settlements made between 1834 and 1856, a regular settlement 
was made between 1856 and 1859, the rates varying between 
Rs. 5-14-0 per acre on the best irrigated land, and R. 0-3-8 
on the worst kind of ‘ dry ' land. In 1882 the assessment was 
revised by Colonel Wace; an increase of 36 per cent, in Kot- 
garh and Kot Khai, and 20 per cent, in Bharauli, was taken, 
while the assessment of Sipila w'as maintained. The people are 
prosperous and well-to-do, and the revenue is easily j)aid. The 
demand in 1903-4, including cesses, amounted to Rs. 21,000. 
The average size of a projmetary holding is 1*2 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thou.sands of rupees 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

IQfX)-!. 

J 9 oa- 3 . 

Land revenue . 

*4 


42 

•7 

Total revenue. 

L 44 

1,81 

4.07 

3,77 


Simla is the only municipality in the District, though the 
Deputy-Commissioner exercises the functions of a municipal 
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committee in Kasumpti, And those of a District board through^ 
out the District. The income of the District fund, derived * 

mainly from a local rate of Rs. 9-5-4 per cent, on the revenue, 
except in the Simla and Kotguru pargauas^ where the rate is 
Rs. 8“5-4, amounted in t 903-4 to Rs. 2,767, and the expendi¬ 
ture to Rs. 1,971, more than half being devoted to education. • 

The regular police force consists of ^15 of all ranks, in- Police and 
eluding II cantonment and 128 municipal police, under 
Superintendent, who is usually assisted by *two inspectors. 

There are three police stations and one outpost. The District 
jail at head-quarters has accommodation for 44 male and 12 
female prisoners. 

The District stands first among the twenty-eight Districts of Education, 
the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
1901 the proportion of literate persons was 17*4 per cent. 

{22-2 males and 8-5 females). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 827 in 1880-1, 2,077 in 1900-1, and 1,881 in 
r903"'4* the last year the District possessed 12 secondary, 

16 primary (public) schools, and to elementary (private) schools, 
with 492 girls in the public and 42 in the private schools. 

Most of these arc in Simla town. "I'he Lawrence Asylum at 
Sana war, founded in 1847 by Sir Henry Lawrence for the 
children of P>uropean soldiers, and now containing some 450 
boys and girls, is supported by the Government of India. The 
total expenditure on education in the District in 1903-4 was 
3*7 lakh.s, t* 6 lakhs being derived from Provincial revenues 
and T-i lakhs from fees. 

Besides the Ripon Hospital and the Walker Hospital in Hospitals 
Simla town, the District has one out-lying dispensary at Kot 
Khai. . In 1904 these three institutions treated a total of 
26,032 out-patients and 1,365 in-patients, and 2,399 operations 
were performed. The expenditure ^vas Rs. 68,000, derived 
almost entirely from municipal funds and sale of securities. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 641, Vaccina- 
representing r8 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is fio"- 
compulsory in Simla town. 

[D. C. J. Ibbetsdn, Gazetteer (1883-4, under revision); 

E. G. Wace, Settlement Report {1884); H. F. Blanford, The 
Silver Ferns of Simla a 7 id their Allies (1886) ; Sir H. Collett, 

Flora Simlensis (1902) ; E. J. Buck, Simla^ Past and Present 
(1904).] 

Simla-r/^;»-Bharauli. —These two isolated tracts form a 
^vh-tahsll of Simla District, Punjab, lying between 30° 58' 
and 31® 8' N. and 77® i' and 77° 15' E., with an area of 
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25 square miles. *It is bounded dh all sides by the Simla 
Hill States. The population in 1901 was 29,668, compared 
with 25,405 in 1891. Simla (population, 13,960) is the head¬ 
quarters, and there arc^35 villages. The land revenue and 
eesses amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 7,000. The suh-takstl lies 
entirely in the hills. 

Kot Khai-r///;2-Kqtgarh —These two tracts form 

a sub-/fl^j// of Simla District, Punjab, lying between 31° 4' 
and 31® 22' N*. and 77° 29' and 77° 43' E., with an area of 
52 square mileg. It is bounded on all sides by the Simla Hill 
States. The population in 190T was 10,683, compared with 
11,581 in 1891. Kot Khai is the head-quarters. There are 
ten villages, and the land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 14,000. The svih-tahsll lies entirely in the 
hills, which, in Kot Khai especially, are covered with forests. 
Kotgarh stands on a spur of the Hatu range overlooking the 
Sutlej. 

Dagshai. —Hill cantonment in Simla District, Punjab, 
situated in 30° 53' N. and 77° 4' K., overlooking the cart-road 
from Kalka to Simla, and 40*4 milcji from the latter station. 
The land was given in T847 by the Maharaja of Patiala. 
Dagshai is the head-quarters of a British infantry regiment, 
and a detachment of British infantry from the Ambala garrison 
is quartered there during the summer months. Population 
(March, 1901), 2,159. 

Jutogh. —Hill cantonment ,, in Simla District, Punjab, 
situated in 31° 7' N. and 77° 7' E., about a mile from the 
western extremity of the .station of .Simla. The land was 
acquired from Patiala in 1843. During the summer months 
one battery of British mountain artillery and two companies of 
the regiment quartered at Sabathu are stationed here. Popu¬ 
lation (March, 1901), 37^. ^ 

Kasumpti. —Suburb of Simla station, Punjab. It lies 
within the territory of the Raja of Keonthal, but being practi¬ 
cally part of Simla was leased from the Raja in 1884, and 
constituted a separate municipality, whose functions are per¬ 
formed by the Deputy-Commissioner of Simla. The municipal 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902—3 
averaged Rs. 5,600. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,200, 
chiefly from taxes on houses and lands ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 6,300. Population (March, 1901), 170. 

Sabathu {Subdthu ).— Hill cantonment in Simla District, 
Punjab, situated in 30® 59' N. and 77° o' E., on a table-land 
at the extremity of the Simla range, overlooking the Ghambar 
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river. It lies above the old road from Kalka to Simla, 9 
miles from Kasauli and 23 from Simla station. Sabathu has 
been held as a military post since the close of the Gurkha War 
in 1816, and a detachment of a British infantry regiment is 
usually stationed here. There is a small fort above the parade- 
ground, formerly of military importance, now used as a stoie- 
room. The American Presbyterian -.Mission maintains a 
school, and an asylum for lepers is supported by voluntary 
contributions. Elevation above sea-level, 4,500 feet. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 2,177. • 

Simla Town. —Head-quarters of Simla District, Punjab, 
and summer capital of the Government of India, situated on 
a transverse spur of the Central Himalaj^an system, in 31° 
6' N. and 77° 10' E., at a mean elevation above sea-level 
of 7,084 feet. It is distant by rail from Calcutta 1,176 miles, 
from Bombay i,ir2 miles, and from Karachi 947 miles; from 
Kalka, at the foot of the hills, by cart-road, 58 miles, 'fhe 
population of the town (excluding Jutogh and Kasumpti) was • 
(1881) 12,305, (1891) 13,034, (1901) 13,960, enumerated in 
February or March when it was at its lowest. At a municipal 
census taken in July, 1904, the population within municipal 
limits was retiurned at 35,250. Of the population enumerated 
in 1901, Hindus numbered 8,563, Muhammadans 3,545, Sikhs 
346, Christians 1,471, and Jains and Parsis 35. 

A tract of land, including part of the hill now crowned by 
the station, was retained byt the British Government at the 
close of the Gurkha War in i8t 6. Lieutenant Ross, A.ssistant 
Political Agent for the Hill States, erected the first residence, 
a thatched wooden cottage, in 1819. Three years afterwards, 
his successor. Lieutenant Kennedy, built a permanent house. 
Officers from Ambala and neighbouring stations followed 
the example, and in 182^ the new»settlement had acquired 
a name. A year later. Lord Amherst, the Governor-General, 
after completing his progress through the North-West on the 
conclusion of the successful Bharatpur campaign, spent the 
summer at Simla. J^rom that date the sanitarium rose rapidly 
into favour with the European population of Northern India. 
Year after year, irregularly at first, but as a matter of course 
after a few seasons, the seat of Government was transferred 
for a few weeks in every summer from the heat of Calcutta 
to the cool climate of the Himalayas. Successive Governors- 
General resorted with increasing regularity to Simla during 
the hot season. Situated in the recently annexed Punjab, 
it formed an advantageous spot for receiving the great chiefs 
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of Northern India,** numbers of wTiom annually come to 
Simla to pay their respects. It also presented greater con- 
veniences than Calcutta as a starting-point for the Governor- 
GeneraFs cold-season tqur. At first only a small staff of 
officials accompanied the Governor-General to Simla ; but 
since the administration of I^ord T..awrence (1864) Simla has, 
except in 1874, the year of famine in Bengal, been the summer 
capital of the Government of India, with its secretariats and 
head-quarters establishments. Simla was the regular head¬ 
quarters of the Commandcr-in-Chief before it was that of the 
Governor-General, and now several of the Army head-quarters 
offices remain in Simla all the year round. The “Punjab 
Government first came to Simla in 1871, and except for a 
three years’ sojourn at Murree from 1873 to 1875 has had 
its summer head-quarters at Simla ever since. 

Under these circumstances, the station has grown with ex¬ 
traordinary rapidity. From 30 houses in 1830 it increased to 
upwards of 100 in 1841 and 290 in 1866. In February, i88r, 
the number of occupied houses was 1,141, and in March, 190T, 
It was 1,847 (including Kasumpti). vSchernes for extending the 
station are under consideration. At present, the bungalows 
extend over the whole length of a considerable, ridge, which 
runs cast and west in a crescent shape, with its concave side 
pointing southward. The extreme ends of the station lie at 
a distance of 6 miles from one another. Eastward, the ridge 
culminates in the peak of Jakko, ,over 8,000 feet in height, and 
nearly 1,000 feet above the average elevation of the station. 
Woods of deodar^ oak, and rhododendron clothe its sides, 
w’hilc a tolerably level road, 5 miles long, runs round its base. 
Another grassy height, known as Prospect Hill, of inferior 
elevation to Jakko and devoid of timber, closes the western 
extremity of the crescente The houses cluster thickest upon 
the southern slopes of Jakko, and of two other hills lying near 
the western end, one of which, known as Observatory Hill, is 
crowned by Viceregal Lodge. The church stands at the 
w^estern base of Jakko, below which, on the south side of 
the hill, the native town cuts off one end of the station from 
the other. The eastern portion bears the name of Chota 
Simla, while the most western extremity is known as Boileauganj. 
A beautiful northern spur, running at right angles to the main 
ridge, and still clothed with oak and old rhododendron trees, 
has acquired the complimentary designation of Elysium. Not 
far from the western end, two batteries of artillery occupy 
the detached hill of Jutogh. The exquisite scenery of the 
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neighbourhood has bcerf described in tiSe article on Simla 
District. 

Simla, besides being the summer head-quarters of the Govern¬ 
ments of India and of the Punjab, and of the various Depart¬ 
ments of Army head-quarters, is tlie head-quarters of the 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, Simla division, and the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, Simla division, as well as pf the ordinary District 
staff, and the summer head-quarters of the Commissioner of the 
Delhi Division. A battalion of Volunteers, “the 2nd Punjab 
(Simla) Rifles, is stationed here. There are four churches 
of the Church of England : Christ Church (the Station Church) 
opcnedr in 1844, a chapel of ease at Boileauganj, a chapel 
attached to Bishop Cotton School, and a native church in the 
bazar. There are also a Roman Catholic cathedral and two 
convents, and an undenominational church following the 
Presbyterian form of worship. The Church Missionary Society, 
the Society for the I'ropagation of the Gospel Zanana 
Mission, and the Baptist Mission have branches in the town. 
There are two masonic lodges. Simla also contains the United 
Service Institution of India, and a large club. The Govern¬ 
ment offices are for the most part accommodated in large 
blocks of buildings; and a town hall contains a theatre, 
reading-room, and ball-room. Annandale, the Simla cricket 
ground and racecourse, has recently been greatly enlarged. 
The municipality was created in 1850. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 4*2 lakhs, and the 
expenditure 4-1 lakhs. I'he income in 1903-4 was 5>5 lakhs, 
chiefly derived from octroi (1-7 lakhs), taxes on houses and 
lands (i'3 lakhs), municipal property and fines, &c. (Rs. 51,000), 
and loans from Government (Rs. 39,000). The expenditure 
of 5*4 lakhs included : general administration (Rs. 57,000), 
water-supply (Rs. 89,000), conserva^py (Rs. 33,000), hospitals 
and dispensaries (Rs. 36,000), public safety (Rs. 37,000), 
public works (i lakh), interest on loans (Rs. 53,000), and 
repayment of loans (Rs. 64,000). Water is supplied to the 
station by a system of water-works constructed at a cost of 
about 6 lakhs, an& supposed to be capable of supplying 
a minimum of 300,000 gallons a day. The supply is not, 
however, sufficient for the rapidly growing needs of the town. 
A drainage system is now being extended at a cost of nearly 
6 lakhs. The consolidated municipal debt amounts to about 
12 lakhs. 

The commerce of Simla consists chiefly in the supply of 
necessaries to the summer visitors and their dependants, but 
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the town is also an e.itrepdt for the trade with China and Tibet 
mentioned in the article on Simla District. There are a 
large number of European shops, and four banks. The 
chief exports of the town are beer and spirits, there being 
two breweries and one distillery. 

The chief educational institutions are the Bishop Cotton 
School, a public school for European boys founded by Bishop 
Cotton in 1866 in thanksgiving for the deliverance of the 
British in India during the Mutiny of 1857 ; the Auckland 
high school for girls; the ("hrist Church day schools for boys 
and girls ; two convent schools and a convent orphanage; the 
Mayo Orphanage for European and Eurasian orphan girk ; and 
a municij)al high school. The two chief medical institutions 
are the Ripon and Walker Hospitals, the latter founded in 
1902 through the munificence of Sir James Walker, C.I.E., 
as a hospital for Europeans. 

Solon. —Hill cantonment in Simla District, Punjab, situated 
in 30® 55' N. and 77° 7' E., on the southern slope of the Krol 
mountain, on the cart-road between Kalka and Simla, 30 miles 
from the latter station. Ground was acquired for a rifle range 
in 1863-4, and barracks were afterwards erected. Solon is the 
head-quarters of a British infantry regiment during the hot 
season. Population (March, 1901), 61. 
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Jullundur Division {Jalandhar ).—A Division of the 
Punjab, stretc'hing from the borders of Tibet on the north-cast 
across the valleys of the Upper Beas and the; Sutlej to the 
borders of the Bikaner desert on the south-west. Il lies 
betweerf 29® 55' and 32® 59' N. and 73*^ 52' and 78° 42'E. 
'rhe Commissioner’s head-quarters are at the town of Jullundur. 
The Division comprises all varieties of scene and soil, from the 
tumbled masses of the Outer Himalayas, in Kulu and Kangra, 
to the fertile plains of Jullundur or the arid tracts of Feroze- 
I)ore. The population increased from 3,787,945 in r88i to 
4,217,670 in 1891, and to 4,306,662 in 190T. The area is 
19,410 square miles, and the density of population 222 persons 
per square mile, as conr^jiared with 209 for the Province as 
a whole. In 1901 Hindus formed 52 per cent, of the jiopula- 
tion (2,242,490), while other religions included 1,457,193 
Muhammadans, 591,437 Sikhs, 5,562 Jains, 4,176 Buddhists, 
33 Parsis, and 5,766 Christians (of whom 1,919 were natives). 
The Division contains five Districts, as shown below : — 



9 — 

Area 

Population 

(1901). 

Land i cvenuc and 

District. 

in sfjuare 
miles 

ccsses (1903--4), in 
thousands of rupees. 

Kangra 

9,978 

768,124 

989,782 

JO. 73 

Hoshiarpur 

2,344 

16,41 

Jullundur . 

L4.3I 

9I7,.'>87 

J 7 , 7.5 

Liulhiana 


<>7.1»o97 

<>^8,072 

12,42 

Perozepore . 


14,27 

Total 

] 9,410 

4,306,662 

7 1,.58 


Of these, Kangra lies entirely in the hills, sloping away to the 
submontane District of Hoshiarpur. The rest lie in the plains. 
The Division contains 6,415 villages and 37 towns, of which 
the following had in 1901 a population exceeding 20,000 : 
Jullundur (67,735), Ferozepore (49,341), and Ludhiana 
(48,649). Besides the administrative charge of these British 
Districts the Commissioner has political control over five 
Native States, which are shown on the next page, with their 
area and population. 
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The total population of these Native States increased from 
620,203 in 1881 to 709,811 in 1891, and 745,490 in 190T, of 
whom 52I per cent, are Hindus (392,148), while other religions 
include 245,403 Muhaiymadans, 105,304 Sikhs, 1,993 Jains, 
573 Buddhists, 4 Parsis, and 65 Christians. The density of 
the population is 244 persons per square mile. The States 
contain 1,053 villages and 12 towns, of which Maler Kotla 
(21,122) alone exceeds 20,000 persons. 


State. 

Area m 
square iqtles 

Population 

(1901). 

Kaj>urtliala 

630 


Mandi .... 

1,200 

' 74 » 04 .'> 

Mrder Kotla 

167 


Suket. 

420 

54.676 

Faridkot .... 

(>.12 

124,912 

lotal 

i 


74.5,490 


Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and Jullundur are the only towns of 
commercial importance, while Kangra and Jawala Mukhi are 
famous for their religious associations. The Division practi¬ 
cally corresponds to the ancient Hindu kingdom of Trigartta. 
Kangra fort has been many times besieged, whi^e more recent 
battle-fields are those of Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon in the first Sikh War (1845). 

Boun- Kangra District.—North-easternmost District of the 
figuratum"' Division, Punjab, lying between 31® 21' and 32° 
and hill ’ 59' N., and 75° 37' and 78° 42' E., with an estimated area 

and river ^^^78 square miles. It is bounded on the north-west by 

systems, State ; on the north by Kashmir territory; on the 

east by Tibet; on the south-east by Bashahr State; on the 

south by the Kotgarh villages of Simla District, and by the 
Stales of Kumharsain, ZBngri, Suket, MandT, and Bilaspur; 
on the south-west by the District of Hoshiarpur; and on the 
west by Gurdaspur. It stretches eastwards from the plains of 
the Bari and Jullundur Doabs across the Himalayan ranges 
to the borders of Tibet, and comprises two distinct tracts 
which lie on either side of the Outer Himalayas and present 
very diverse natural features. Of these two tracts the western 
block, which constitutes Kangra proper, is described in this 
article. This portion, which lies south of the Dhaola Dhar 
range of the Outer Himalayas, consists of an irregular triangle, 
whose base lies upon the Hoshiarpur border, while the Native 
States of Chamba and Mandi constrict its upper portion to 
a narrow neck, known as Bangahal, at one point less than 
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10 miles in width. Beyond this, the eastern block expands ^ 

once more like an hour-glass, and embraces the Kulu sub¬ 
division, which comprises the tahsils of Kui.u and Saraj and 
the mid-Himalayan cantons of LAiiUL^nd Spiti, each of which 
merits separate description. 

Of the total estimated area of 9,978 square miles, 2,939 ^^e 
in Kangra proper. This is the more iipportant part of the 
District as regards population and cultivation, and comprises 
two wide and fertile valleys. The Kangra valley lies between 
the Dhaola Dhar and the long irregular mass of lower hills 
which run, almost parallel to the Dhaola Dhar, from north¬ 
west to" south-south-east. The second valley runs between 
these hills and the Sola Singhi range, and thus lies parallel to 
the Kangra valley. On the north-west the District includes 
the outlying spurs which form the northern continuation of the 
Sola Singhi, running down to the banks of the Beas and Chakki, 
and it also embraces the western slopes of that range to the 
south. The Kangra valley is famous for its beauty, the charm 
lying not so much in the rich cultivation and perpetual verdure 
of the valley itself as in tjie constant yet ever-changing view of 
the Dhaola Dhar, whose snowy peaks rise sheer above the 
valley, sometimes to 13,000 feet, and present a diflerent phase 
of beauty at each turn in the road. The taluka of Bangahal 
forms the connecting link between Kangra proper and Kulu, 
and is divided by the Dhaola Dhar into two parts : to the north 
Bara or Greater Bangahal, anfl to the south Chhota or Lesser 
Bangahal. 

Although the general trend of the three main ranges which 
enclose the valleys of Kangra proper is from north-west to 
south-east-by-south, its one great river, the Beas, flows through 
this part of the District from cast to west. Entering the centre 
of its eastern border at the southern l^cad of the Kangra valley, 
it runs past Sujanpur Tira in a narrow gorge through the 
central mass of hills, flowing westwards with a southerly trend 
as far as Nadaun. Thence it turns sharply to the north-west, 
flowing through the valley past Dera Gopipur; and gradually 
winding westward, it passes between the northern slopes of the 
Sola Singhi range and the hills forming its continuation to 
the north. The remainder of the District is singularly devoid 
of great streams. The Kangra valley is drained by several 
torrents into the Beas, the principal of these flowing in deep 
gorges through the central hills. 

All three facies of the stratified rocks of the Himalayas are Geology, 
to be found. To the north in Spiti, the Tibetan zone is repre- 
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sented by a series Si beds extending in age from Cambrian to 
Cretaceous; this is separated from the central zone by the 
granite range between Spiti and Kulu. The rocks of the 
central zone consist of slates, conglomerate, and limestone, 
representing the infra-Blaini and overlying systems of the Simla 
area. Still farther to the south the third or sub-Himalayan 
zone consists of shales and sandstones (Sirmur series) of Lower 
Tertiary age, and sandstones and conglomerates belonging to 
the Upper Tertiary Siwalik series. The slate or quartz-mica- 
schist of the central zone is fissile, and of considerable value 
for roofing purposes; it is quarried at and round Kanhiara. 
(jypsum occurs in large (quantity in I^ower Spiti.^ 

The main valley is the chief Siwalik tract in the Province, 
but its flora is unfortunately little known. An important 
feature is the existence of considerable forests of the chlr 
{Finns longifolia)^ at comparatively low elevations. Kulu (or 
the up[)er valley of the Beas) has a rich temperate flora at the 
higher elevations; in the lower valleys and in Outer Saraj (on 
the right bank of the Sutlej) the vegetation is largely sub¬ 
tropical, with a considerable western element, including 
Clematis orientalis^ a wild olive, &c. The flora of British 
Lahul, the Chandra-Bh%a or Chenab valley, and Spiti, are 
entirely Tibetan. 

'I'hc forests of Kangra District used to abound in game of 
all descriptions; and of the larger animals, leopards, bears, 
hyenas, wolves, and various kinds of deer are still fairly 
common. Tigers visit the District occasionally, but are 
not indigenous to these hills. The ibex is found in Lahul, 
Spiti, Kulii, and Bara Bangahal; and the musk deer in Kulu 
and on the slopes of the Dhaola Dhar. The wild hog is 
common in many forests in the lower ranges. Of smaller 
quadrupeds, the badgei;^ porcupine, pangolin, and otter are 
commonly found. Different species of wild cat, the flying 
squirrel, hare, and marmot abound in the hills. The bird-life 
of both hill and plain is richly represented ; and though game 
is not very abundant, many species are found. These include 
several varieties of pheasant, among them the mondl and argus, 
the white-crested pheasant, and the red jungle-fowl which is 
common in the lower valleys. Of partridges many species are 

^ Medlicolt, ‘ The Sub-Himalayan Kanges between the Ganges and Ravi,* 
Memoirs^ Geological Survey of India, vol. iii, part ii; Stoliezka, ‘ Sections 
across the North-West Himalayas,* Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
vol. V, part i; Hayden, * Geology of Spiti,* Memoirs, Geological Survey of 
India vol. xxxvi, part i. 
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found, from the common‘grey partridge ot the plains to the 
snow partridge of the Upper Himalayas. Quail and snipe 
sometimes visit the District in considerable numbers. Ducks, 
geese, and other water-birds are seer^ upon the Beas at the 
beginning and end of summer. Fishing is not carried on to 
any great extent. Thirty-six fisheries are leased to contractors, 
mostly on the Beas, only a few being in tlje lower parts of the 
hill torrents. 

The mean temperature at Kangra town is returned as 53° in Climate 
winter, 70° in spring, 80° in summer, and 68®in ^utumn. The 
temperature of the southern portion of Kangra proper is much 
higher than this, while that of the inhabited parts of the 
Dhaola Dhar is about 8° lower. Endemic diseases include 
fever and goitre. The widespread cultivation of rice, by which 
the whole Kangra valley is converted into a swamp, has a very 
prejudicial effect upon health. 

The rainfall varies remarkably in different parts. The Rainfall, 
average annual fall exceeds 70 inches ; along the side of the 
Dhaola Dhar it amounts to over 100 ; while 10 miles off it falls 
to about 70, and in th^ southern parts to about 50. Bara 
Bangahal, which is on the north side of the Dhaola Dhar, has 
a climate of it§ own. The clouds exhaust themselves on the 
south side of the great range; and two or three weeks of mist 
and drizzle represent the monsoon. The rainfall in Kulu is 
similarly much less than that of Kangra proper, averaging from 
30 to 40 inches, while Lahul and Spiti are almost rainless. 

A disastrous earthquake occurred on April 4, 1905. About The earth 
20,000 human beings perished, the loss of life being heaviest of 
in the Kangra and Palampur tahsils. The station of Dharm- 
sala and the town of Kangra were destroyed. The fort and 
temples at Kangra received irreparable damage, and many other 
buildings of archaeological interest w^e more or less injured. 

The hills of Kangra prop*er have formed for many centuries 
the dominions of numerous petty princes, all of whom traced History, 
their descent to the ancient Katoch (Rajput) kings of Jul- 
lundur. According to the mythical chronology of the Maha- 
bharata, their dynasty first established itself in the country 
between the Sutlej and the Beas 1,500 years before the 
Christian era. In the seventh century a.d., Hiuen Tsiang, the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, found the Jullundur monarchy still 
undivided. At some later period, perhaps that of the Muham¬ 
madan invasion, the Katoch princes were driven into the hills, 
where Kangra already existed as one of their chief fortresses; 
and their restricted dominions appear afterwards to have fallen 
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asunder into several minor principalities. Of these, Ntirpur, Siba, 
Goler, Bangahal, and Kangra are included in Kangra proper. 
In sf)ite of constant invasions, the little Hindu kingdoms, secure 
within their Himalayan,glens, long held out against the aggres> 
sive Muhammadan power. In 1009 the riches of the Nagarkot 
temple attracted the attention of Mahmud of Ghazni, who 
defeated the Hindu • princes at Peshawar, seized the fort of 
Kangra, and plundered the shrine of an immense booty in gold, 
silver, and jewels. But thirty-five years later the mountaineers 
rose against the -Muhammadan garrison, besieged and retook 
the fort, with the assistance of the Raja of Delhi, and set up 
a facsimile of the image which Mahmud had carried away. 
From this time Kangra does not reappear in general history 
till 1360, when the emperor Firoz Tughlak again led a force 
against it. The Raja gave in his submission, and was per¬ 
mitted to retain his dominions; but the Muhammadans once 
more ])liindercd the temple, and dispatched the famous image 
to Mec'ca, where it was cast upon the high road to be trodden 
under the feet of the faithful. 

Two hundred years later, in 1556, Akbar commanded in 
[lerson an expedition into the hills, and succeeded in per¬ 
manently occupying the fort of Kangra. The. fruitful valley 
became an imperial demesne, and only the barren hills 
remained in the possession of the native chiefs. In the 
graphic language of Akbar's famous minister, Todar Mai, ‘ he 
cut off the meat and left the boncs.^ Yet the remoteness of 
the imperial capital and the natural strength of the mountain 
fiistncsses encouraged the Rajput princes to rebel; and it was 
not until after the imperial forces had been twice rejiulsed that 
the fort of Kangra was starved into surrender to an army com¬ 
manded by prince Khurram in person (1620). On the last 
occasion twenty-two chi^tains promised obedience and tribute, 
and agreed to send hostages to Agra. At one time Jahangir 
intended to build a summer residence in the valley, and the 
site of the proposed palace is still pointed out in the lands of 
the village of Gargari. Probably the superior attractions of 
Kashmir, which the emperor shortly afterwards visited, led to 
the abandonment of his design. At the accession of Shah 
Jahan the hill Rajas had quietly settled down into the posi¬ 
tion of tributaries, and the commands of the emperor were 
received and executed with ready obedience. Letters patent 
(safials) are still extant, issued between the reigns of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, appointing individuals to various judicial and 
revenue offices, such as that of ^dzf, kdnungo^ or chaudhru In 
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some instances the present representatives*of the family con¬ 
tinue to enjoy privileges and powers conferred on their 
ancestors by the Mughal emperors, the honorary appellation 
being retained even where the duties have become obsolete. 

During the period of Muhammadan ascendancy the hill 
princes appear on the whole to have been treated liberally. 
They still enjoyed a considerable share|Of power, and ruled 
unmolested over the extensive tracts which yet remained to 
them. They built forts, waged war upon each other, and 
wielded the functions of petty sovereigns. Or; the demise of 
a chief, his successor paid the fees of investiture, and received 
a confirfnation of his title, with an honorary dress from Agra 
or Delhi. 'I'he loyalty of the hill Rajas appears to have won 
the favour and confidence of their conquerors, and they were 
frequently deputed on hazardous expeditions, and appointed to 
places of high trust in the service of the empire. Thus in the 
time of Shah Jahan (1646), Jagat Chand, Raja of Nurpur, at 
the head of 14,000 Rajputs, raised in his own country, con¬ 
ducted a most difficult but successful enterprise against the 
Uzbeks of Ealkh and B^jdakhshan. Again, in the early part of 
the reign of Aurangzeb (1661), Raja Mandhata, grandson of 
Jagat Chand* was deputed to the charge of Bamian and 
Ghorband on the western frontier of the Mughal empire, eight 
days’ journey beyond the city of Kabul. Twenty years later 
he was a second time appointed to this honourable post, and 
created a 7 nansabddr of 2,000 horse. In later days (1758), 
Raja Ghamand Chand of Kangra was appointed governor of 
the Jullundur Doab and the hill country between the Sutlej 
and Ravi. 

In 1752 the Katoch principalities nominally formed part of 
the territories ceded to Ahmad Shah Durrani by the declining 
Delhi court. But the native chiefj^ins, emboldened by the 
prevailing anarchy, resumed their practical independence, 
and left little to the Durrani monarch or the deputy who still 
held the isolated fort of Kangra for the Mughal empire. In 
1774 the Sikh chieftg,in, Jai Singh, obtained the fort by strata¬ 
gem, but relinquished it in 1785 to Sansar Chand, the legiti¬ 
mate Rajput prince of Kangra, to whom the State was thus 
restored about two centuries after its occupation by Akbar. 
This prince, by his vigorous measures, made himself supreme 
throughout the whole Katoch country, and levied tribute from 
his fellow chieftains in all the neighbouring States. Every 
year, on fixed occasions, these princes were obliged to attend 
his court, and to accompany him with their contingents 
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wherever he undertook a military expedition. For twenty 
years he reigned supreme throughout these hills, and raised his 
name to a height of renown never attained by any ancestor of 
his race. He found hirpself unable, however, to cope with the 
Sikhs, and two descents upon the Sikh possessions in the 
plains, in 1803 and 1804, were repelled by Ranjit Singh. In 
1805 SansarChand ^tacked the hill State of Bilaspur (Kahlur), 
which called in the dangerous aid of the Gurkhas, already 
masters of the wide tract between the Gogra and the Sutlej. 
The Gurkhas, responded by crossing the latter river and 
attacking the Katochs at Mahal Mori, in May, 1806. The 
invaders gained a complete victory, overran a large pah of the 
hill country of Kangra, and kept up a constant warfare with 
the Rajput chieftains who still retained the remainder. The 
people fled as refugees to the plains, while the minor princes 
aggravated the general disorder by acts of anarchy on their 
own account. The horrors of the Gurkha invasion still burn 
in the memories of the people. The country ran with blood, 
not a blade of cultivation was to be seen, and grass grew and 
tigers whelped in the streets of the deserted towns. At length, 
after three years of anarchy, Sansar Chand determined to 
invoke the assistance of the Sikhs. Ranjit .Singh, always 
ready to seize upon every opportunity for aggression, entered 
Kangra and gave battle to the Gurkhas in August, 1809. 
After a long and furious contest, the Maharaja was successful, 
and the Gurkhas abandoned the\r conquests beyond the Sutlej. 
Ranjit Singh at first guaranteed to Sansar Chand the posses¬ 
sion of all his dominions except the fort of Kangra and 66 vil¬ 
lages, allotted for the support of the garrison ; but he gradually 
made encroachments upon all the hill chieftains. Sansar 
Chand died in 1824, an obsequious tributary of Lahore. His 
son, Anrudh Chand, sutyeeded him, but after a reign of four 
years abandoned his throne, and retired to Hardwar, rather 
than submit to a demand from Ranjit Singh for the hand of 
his sister in marriage to a son of the Sikh minister Dhian 
Singh. Immediately after Anrudh’s flight in 1828, Ranjit 
Singh attached the whole of his territory, and the last portion 
of the once powerful Kangra State came finally into the 
possession of the Sikhs. 

Kangra passed to the British at the end of the first Sikh War 
in 1846, but the commandant of the fort held out for some 
time on his own account. When the Multan insurrection 
broke out in April, 1848, emissaries from the plains incited 
the hill chieftains to revolt; and at the end of August in the 
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same year, Ram Singh, i Pathania Rajpift, collected a band 
of adventurers and threw himself into the fort of Shahpur. ^ 

Shortly afterwards, the Katoch chief rebelled in the eastern 
extremity of the District, and was soon followed by the Rajas 
of Jaswan and Datarpur, and the Sikh priest, Bedi Bikrama 
Singh. The revolt, however, was speedily suppressed; and 
after the victory of Gujrat, the insurgei^t chiefs received sen¬ 
tence of banishment to Almora, while Kangra subsided quietly 
into a British District. After the outbreak 6f the Mutiny in 
1857, some disturbances took place in the Kulu subdivision; 
but the vigorous measures of precaution adopted by the local 
authorities, and the summary execution of the six ringleaders 
and imprisonment of others on the occasion of the first overt 
act of rebellion, effectually subdued any tendency to lawless¬ 
ness. I'he disarming of the native troops in the forts of 
Kangra and Nurpur was effected quietly and without oppo¬ 
sition. Nothing has since occurred to disturb the peace of 
the District. 

Few Districts are richer in antiquities than Kangra. The Archaco- 
inscription at 1*athyai^ is assigned to the third century B.C., 
and that at Kanhiara to the second century a.d. It is impos¬ 
sible to fix the date of the famous fort at Kangra Town. 

A temple in it was plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1009, 
and an imperfectly legible rock-inscription, formerly outside 
one of the gates of the fort and now in the Lahore Museum, 
is assigned to a period at l^st 400 years earlier. The small 
temple of Indreswara at Kangra dates from the ninth century. 

The beautiful shrine of Baijnath at Kiragrama was until 
recently attributed to the same period, but recent investiga¬ 
tions point to a date three or four centuries later. The present 
temple of Bajreswari Devi at Bhawan, a suburb of Kangra, is 
a modern structure, but it conceal%the remains of an earlier 
building, supposed to <!ate from 1440. It has acquired a 
repute, to which it is not entitled, as the successor of the 
temple that was sacked by Mahmud. Remains found at 
Kangra prove that^it was once a considerable Jain centre. 

The fort at Nurpur, built in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, contains a curious wooden temple; and in 1886 a 
temple of much earlier date, with sculptures unlike anything 
hitherto found in the Punjab, was unearthed. At Masrur, in 
the Dehra are some rock-temples of uncertain date. In 

the Kulu valley, the principal objects of antiquarian interest 
are the temples of Bajaura. One of them, probably the older 
of the two, has been partially freed from the debris and 
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boulders in which Mt was buried. 'The other, which shows 
traces of Buddhist workmanship, and dates from the eleventh 
century, is decorated with carvings of great beauty. The fort 
and temples of Kangra town received irreparable damage in 
the earthquake of 1905* 

The The population of the District at the last four enumerations 

people. . (1868) 743,882 j (1881) 730,845, (1891) 763,030, and 

(1901) 768,124, dwelling in 3 towns and 715 villages. It is 
divided into the seven tahsils of Kangra, Nurpur, Hamir- 
PUR, Dkra Gopipur, Palampur, Kulu, and Saraj ; of which 
the first five are in Kangra proper, the two last forming the 
Kulu subdivision. The head-quarters of these are at the places 
from which each is named, except in the case of Kulu and 
Sarfij, whose head-quarters are at Sultanpur and Ban jar respec¬ 
tively. The towns are the municipalities of Diiarmsala, the 
head-quarters of the District, Kangra, and Nurpur. 

'The following table shows the chief statistics of population 


in 1901 :— 


I'ahstl. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Nun 

CO 

i 

0 

H 

ibcr of 

V) 

(l> 

1 

5 

Population. 

- 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 

Kangra 

429 

2 

C34 

126,335 

294-5 

+ I-O 

7,242 

Palampur . 

443 


113 

I32,95.S 

300.1 

+ 2.6 

7.477 

Kulu and Saraj . 



68 


89.1 

+ 3-8 

3.183 

llamTrpur . 

601 


64 

161,424 

268.6 

~o8 

6.077 

Dcra Gopipur . 

516 


145 


243-3 


6,397 

Nurpur 

525 

I 

191 

102,289 

194.8 

— 2.6 

4,241 

District total 

9.97S 

3 

7C*)* 

768,124 

76.9 

+ 0*6 

34,617 


Note.—T he figures for the areas of tahsih are taken from revenue returns. The 
total District an-a is that given in the Census Report. 

* These figures are taken from the Census Report of 1901, but the correct number 
of villages IS now 714, the number for the KulQ and Saraj tahsilsh^mg 67. 
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In Kangra proi)er Hindus number 608,252, or 94 per cent, 
of the total; Muhammadans, 38,685, or 6 per cent.; and Sikhs, 
1,199. Owing to the vast tracts of uncultivable hill-side, the 
density of the population is only 77 persons per square mile, 
varying from 300 in the Palampur tahsil to 65-4 in Kulu; but 
if the cultivated area alone be considered, the density is 834, 
almost the highest in the Province. 1 he people speak a great 
variety of dialects of the group of languages classed together as 
PahM, or the language of the hills. 

Castes and The distinguishing feature in the population is the enormous 
occupa- preponderance of the Hindu over the Muhammadan element, 
tions. latter being represented only by isolated colonies of immi- 
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grants, while the mass of *the people has preserved its ancient 
faith in a manner wholly unknown in the plains. This circum¬ 
stance lends a peculiar interest to the study of the Hindu 
tribes—their castes, divisions, and cystoms. 

The Urahmans (109,000) number nearly one-seventh of the 
total population. Almost without exception, they profess them¬ 
selves to belong to the great Saxaswat faryily, but recognize an 
infinity of internal subdivisions. The first distinction to be 
drawn is that between Brahmans who follow, and Brahmans 
w'ho abstain from, agriculture. Those who Jiavc restricted 
themselves to the legitimate pursuits of the caste are con¬ 
sidered'to be j)ure Brahmans; while others are no longer 
held in the same reverence by the people at large. 

The Rajputs number even more than the Brahmans, 
154,000 people returning this honourable name. The Katoch 
Rajas boast the bluest blood in India, and their prejudices 
and caste restrictions are those of a thousand years ago. The 
Katoch clan is a small one, numbering only 4,000. The Rathis 
(51,000) constitute the higher of the two great agricultural 
classes of the valley, ancl ^tre found chiefly in the Nurpur and 
llamirpur taksl/s, "I'he other is the CJhirths (120,000), who 
arc Sudras by status. In all level and irrigated tracts, wherever 
the soil is fertile and produce exuberant, the Ghirths abound ; 
while in the poorer uplands, where the crops arc scanty and 
the soil demands severe labour to compensate the husband¬ 
man, the Rathis predominate It is as rare to find a Rathi 
in the valleys as to meet a Ghirth in the more secluded hills. 
Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain, and the 
different habits and associations created by the different 
localities have impressed upon each caste a peculiar phy¬ 
siognomy and character. The Rathis generally are a robust 
and handsome race: their feature# are regular and well- 
defined ; their colour usually fair, and their limbs athletic, 
as if exercised and invigorated by the stubborn soil upon 
which their lot is thrown. On the other hand, the Ghirth 
is dark and coarse-fijatured ; his body is stunted and sickly, 
and goitre is fearfully prevalent among his race. The Rathis 
are attentive and careful agriculturists; their women take little 
or no part in the labours of the field. The Ghirths predomi¬ 
nate in the valleys of Palam, Ktogra, and Rihlu. They are 
found again in the Hal Dun or Haripur valley, and are 
scattered elsewhere in every part of the District, generally 
possessing the richest lands and the most open spots in the 
hills. They are a most indefatigable and hard-working race. 
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Among the religious orders in tfie hills, the most remark¬ 
able are the Gosains (1,000), who are found principally in the 
neighbourhood of Nadaun and Jawala Miikhi, but are also 
scattered in small nun^bers throughout the District. Many 
of them are capitalists and traders in the hills, and they are 
an enterprising and sagacious tribe. By the rules of their 
caste retail trade is interdicted, and their dealings are exclu¬ 
sively wholesale. Thus they possess almost a monopoly of the 
trade in opium, which they buy up in Kulu and carry down to 
the plains of the Punjab. They speculate also in charas, shawl- 
wool, and cloth. Their transactions extend as far as Hyderabad 
in the 1 )eccan, and, indeed, over the whole of India. 

Among the hill tribes the most prominent are the Gaddis 
(9,000). Some have wandered down into the valleys which 
skirt the base of the Dhaola Dhar, but the great majority live 
on the heights above. They are found from an elevation of 
3,500 or 4,000 feet up to 7,000 feet, above which altitude there 
is little or no cultivation. They preserve a tradition of descent 
from refugees from the Punjab plains, staling that their ances¬ 
tors fled from the open country to escape the horrors of the 
Musalman invasions, and took refuge in these ranges, which 
were at that period almost uninhabited. The term Gaddi is 
a generic name under which are included Brahmans and Khat- 
tris, with a few Rajputs, Rathis, and Thakurs. The majority, 
however, are Khattris. Besides the Gosains, the commercial 
castes are the Khattris (7,000) and Suds (6,000). Of the 
menial castes the Chamars (leather-workers) are the most 
numerous (57,000). About 77 per cent, of the population 
are returned as agricultural. 

The Church Missionary Society has a station at Kangra 
town, founded in 1854, with a branch establishment at 
Dharmsala; and theretis also a^ station of the Moravian 
Mission at Kyelang in I^hul, founded in 1857, and one of 
the American United Presbyterian Mission in Saraj. The 
District in 1901 contained 203 native Christians. 

In the Kangra tahsii the subsoil re^^ts on beds of large 
boulders which have been washed down from the main ranges, 
and the upper stratum, consisting, of disintegrated granite 
mixed with detritus from later formations, is exceedingly fertile. 
In the neighbourhood of the secondary ranges the soil, though 
of excellent quality, is less rich, being composed of stiff marls 
mixed with sand, which form a light fertile mould, easily 
broken up and free from stones. A third variety of soil is 
found wherever the Tertiary formation appears : it is a cold 
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reddish clay of small fertility, containing a quality of loose 
water-worn pebbles; there are few trees in this soil, and its 
products are limited to gram and the poorer kinds of pulse, 
while in the first two descriptions the JiiH-sides are well forested 
and every kind of crop can be grown. The cultivated area 
is divided into fields generally unenclosed, but in some parts 
surrounded by hedges or stone walls, iln the Kangra valley, 
where rice cultivation prevails, the fields descend in successive 
terraces levelled and embanked, and where the slope of the 
land is rapid they are often no bigger than a billiard table; 
in the west of the Dera and Nurpur tahsiis, where the country 
is less’broken, the fields are larger in size, and the broad 
sloping fields, red soil, and thick green hedges are charmingly 
suggestive of a Devonshire landsca])e. In many parts, and 
notably in the Kangra valley, wide areas bear a double harvest. 

In Kulu proper the elevation is the chief factor in deter¬ 
mining the nature of the crops sown, a few villages lying as 
low as 3,000 feet and some as high as 9,000. In both Kangra 
and Kulu proper the sowing time varies with the elevation, 
the spring crop bcingi sown from September to December 
and the autumn crop from April to July. The whole of 
Lahul and Spiti is covered with snow from December to the 
end of April, and sowings begin as soon as the land is clear. 
For the District as a whole the autumn crop is the most 
important, occupying 53 per cent, of the area cropped in 
1903-4. 

The land is held, not as in the plains by more or less 
organized village communities, but by individual holders whose 
rights originated in a grant by a Raja of a right of tenancy 
in the royal domains. In Kulu only forest and cultivable 
and cultivated lands have been measured, amounting to 1,342 
square miles. , • 

The area for which details are available from the revenue 
records of 1903-4 is 3,857 square miles, as shown below:— 


Tahsil. 

Tot^l. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forest.* 

K^gra . 

429 

J 02 

53 

37 

264 

Palampur 

443 

. 125 

6j 

62 

*39 

Kulu 

1,054 

67 

14 

12 

963 

Saraj 

289 

5 « 

2 

12 

206 

Hamirpur 

602 

234 

5 

lOI 

205 

Dora Gopipur . 

515 

167 

26 

121 

136 

Nurpur . 

525 

170 

22 

72 

208 

Total 

3.857 

923 

184 

407 

2,221 


Chief agri 
cultural 
statistics 
and princi 
pal crops. 


' The revenue returns include only a portion of the forest area. 
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Wheat is the chief crop of the ^spring harvest, covering 
342 square miles ; barley covered 97 square miles, and gram 
only 42. Maize and rice are the mainstay of the autumn 
harvest, covering 223 ^.nd 164 square miles respectively. 
Pulses covered 100 square miles. Of the millets, mandai^ 
Italian millet, and china arc the most important. There 
were 6,039 acres under cotton. The tea industry is an im¬ 
portant one in Kangra, and 15 square miles were under tea. 
There are thirty-four gardens owned by Europeans, and the 
total output is, estimated at over a million pounds of tea 
annually \ Potatoes, introduced shortly after annexation, are 
now largely cultivated in the higher hills; and the fields 
round the Gaddi peasants’ houses, which formerly produced 
maize, wheat, or barley hardly sufficient to feed the families 
which owned them, now yield a very lucrative harvest of 
potatoes. In Kulu proper poppy is an important crop, cover¬ 
ing 2,102 acres. The climate of Kulu is eminently suited 
for the production of all kinds of European fruits and vege¬ 
tables, and several European planters do a large trade in 
pears and apples. In I^hul barley, ,wheat, peas, and buck¬ 
wheat arc the principal crops, and in Spiti barley. 

Improve- The chief improvements in agriculture have.*been the in- 
.agr?cul-” troduction of tea and the potato. The cultivated area increased 
turalprac- by about 5 per cent, during the ten years ending 1900, owing 
to the efforts of individuals who have broken uj) waste land 
near their holdings ; but there is no scope for any consider¬ 
able increase. Loans from Government are not greatly in 
demand, the total amount advanced under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act during the five years ending 1903-4 amounting 
to only Rs. 208. 

Cattle, Ihe indigenous breed of cattle is small but strong, and 
^mcs.and attempts to improve it byithe importotion of bulls from Hissar 
have not been satisfactory, the latter being quite unsuited to 
the climate, and unfitted to mate with the small hill cows. 
A few bulls of the Dhanni breed have recently been imported 
from Jhelum District, and it is hoped ^hat they will prove 
more suitable. ^J'he Gujars are the only people who make 
a trade of selling milk and ghi, and who keep herds of buffa¬ 
loes; of these some have a fixed abode in the District and 
pasture their cattle in the adjoining waste, while others move 
with their herds, spending the summer on the high ranges, 
and the winter in the woody parts of the low hills. Buffalo 

‘ 1 his was written before the earthquake of 1905, which had disastrous 
effects on the tea industry. 
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herds are not allowed t6 move into the Kulu subdivision. 

The cattle of Lahul are a cross between the Tibetan yak 
and the HimMayan breed of cattle. Sheep and goats form 
in Kangra proper the chief support ^of the pastoral tribe of 
the Gaddis, who move with their flocks, wintering in the 
forests in the low hills, retreating in the spring before the 
heat up the sides of the snowy range, an^ crossing and getting 
behind it to avoid the heavy rains in the summer. Large 
flocks are also kept in the Kulu and Saraj' taksils. There 
arc few ponies in the 1 )istrict and not many mules ; the ponies 
of Kangra and Kulii proper arc poor, but those of Lahul 
and Spiti are known for their hardiness and surencss of foot. 

One pony stallion is maintained by the District board. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903—4, 184 square miles. Irrigation, 
or nearly 20 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Irrigation 
is effected entirely by means of channels from the hill streams 
which lead the water along the hill-sides, often by tortuous 
channels constructed and maintained with considerable diffi¬ 
culty, and distribute it over the fields. One of these cuts, 
from the Gaj stream, attains almost the dimensions of a canal, , 
and the channels from the Beas are also important. Most 
of these works were engineered by the people themselves, 
and supply only the fields of the villages by w^hich they were 
constructed; but a lew, for the most part constructed by 
the Rajas, water wider areas, and an organized staff for their 
maintenance is kept up by the people without any assistance 
from Government. In Lahul and Spiti cultivation is impos¬ 
sible without irrigation, and glacier streams are the chief source. 

The forests are of great importance, comprising little short Forests, 
of a quarter of the uncultivated area. Under the Forest 
department are 87 square miles of ‘reserved,^ 2,809 of pro¬ 
tected, and 296 of unclassed forests, divided into the two 
Forest divisions of Kangf-a and Kulu, each under a Deputy- 
Conservator. About 4 square miles of unclassed forests are 
under the Deputy-Commissioner. Several varieties of bamboo 
cover the lower hilis, the bamboo forests occupying an area 
of 14,000 acres. J’lie produce exported from the Government 
forests in Kangra proper is mainly chil (Pinus longifoiid) and 
bamboo, while deodar is the chief product of Kulu. In 1903-4 
the forest revenue was 2*8 lakhs. 

Valuable metal ores are known to exist both in Kangra Minerals, 
proper and in Kulu; but, owing chiefly to the want of means 
of carriage, of fuel, and of labour, they are practically un¬ 
worked. Iron was smelted for some years in the Kangra 
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hills, and in 1882 there were eight nxines yielding 90 maunds 
of iron a year; but working ceased entirely in 1897. Ores 
of lead, copper, and antimony have been found, and in Kulu 
silver and crystal, while gold in small quantities is sometimes 
washed from the sands of the Beas and Parbati; coal, or 
rather lignite, is also produced, but in insignificant quantities. 
A lease of the old Stiigri mines in Lahul has recently been 
granted for the purpose of working stibnite and galena. With 
this exception, tne only minerals at present worked are slates 
and sandstone for building; the Kangra Valley Slate Company 
sells 700,000 slates annually, and three other quarries produce 
together about 83,000, the total value exceeding Rs. 50,000. 
Several hot mineral springs near Jawala Mukhi are impreg¬ 
nated with iodide of potassium and common salt. Hot springs 
occur at several places in Kulu, the most important being 
at Manikarn in the Parbati valley, and at Bashist near the 
source of the Beas. 

The District possesses no factories except for the manu¬ 
facture of tea, and there are but few hand industries. The 
cotton woven in the villages holds its own against the com¬ 
petition of European stuffs, but the industry is seriously 
handicapped by the small quantity of cotton grown locally. 
Nurpur used to be a seat of the manufacture of pashmlna 
shawls, but the industry has long been declining; silver 
ornaments and tinsel printed cloths are made at Kangra. 
Baskets are made in the villages of Kangra proper and Kulu, 
and blankets in Kulu, Lahul, and’^ Spiti. 

I’he principal exports to the plains consist of rice, tea, 
potatoes, spices, opium, blankets, pashmlna^ wool, ghl, honey, 
and beeswax, in return for which are imported wheat, maize, 
gram and other pulses, cotton, tobacco, kerosene oil, and piece- 
goods. The chief centre^ of the Kangra trade in the plains 
are Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Amritsar,'and Pathankot. There is 
a considerable foreign trade with Ladakh and Yarkand through 
Sultanpur in Kulu, the exports being cotton piece-goods, 
indigo, skins, opium, metals, manufactured silk, sugar, and tea, 
and the imports ponies, borax, charas^ raw'silk, and wool. The 
principal centres of internal trade are Kangra, Falampur, 
SujANPUR Tira, Jawala Mukhi, and Nurpur. 

No railway traverses the District, though one from Pathankot 
to Palampur was contemplated. The principal roads are the 
Kangra valley cart-road, which connects Palampur and 
Pathankot, with a branch to Dharmsala, and the road from 
Dharmsala, via K^gra, to Hoshiarpur and Jullundur. The 
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former is partly metalled kind a, mail tonga tuns daily. A road 
runs from Palampur to Sultanpur in Kulu over the Dulchi 
pass (7,000 feet), which is open summer and winter, going 
on to Simla. Another road runs through Kulu, and, crossing 
the Rohtang pass (13,000 feet) into Lahul, forms the main 
route to Leh and Yarkand. Ladakh is reached from Lahul 
over the Bara Lacha (16,250 feet). The usual route to Spiti 
is through Lahul and over the Kanzam pass. I'he total 
length of metalled roads is 56 miles, and of unmetalled roads 
1,073 niiles. Of these, all the metalled and ^^3 miles of the 
unmetalled roads are under the Public Works department, and 
the rest under the District board. 

Famine is unknown, the abundance of the rainfall always FamiDc. 
assuring a sufficient harvest for the wants of the people, and 
the District was classed by the Irrigation Commission of 1903 
as secure. The area of crops matured in the famine year 
1899-1900 amounted to 69 per cent, of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided District 
by three Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, one 
whom is in charge of the Kulu subdivision and one in charge st^jiff. 
of the District treasury. Kangra projier is divided into the five 
tahsi/s of Kangra, Nurpur, llamirpur, Dera Gopipur, and 
Palampur, each under a tahsilddr and a naib-tahsllddr \ the 
Kulu subdivision, consisting of the Kulu tahsll under a tahsilddr 
and a naib-tahsilddr^ the Saraj tahsil under a naib-tahsilddr^ 
and the mountainous tracts of Lahul and Spiti, which are 
administered by local officials termed respectively the thdkur 
and nono. The thdkur of Lahul has the powers of a second- 
class magistrate and can decide small civil suits; the fiana of 
Spiti deals with all classes of criminal cases, but can only 
punish with fine. The criminal administration of Spiti is con¬ 
ducted under the Spiti Regulation I of 1873. Two officers of 
the Forest department are stationed in the District. 

The I^cputy-Commissioncr as District Magistrate is respon- Civil 

sible for the criminal justice of the District, under the super- and 
^ m ^ criixic. 

vision of the Sessions Judge of the Hoshiarpur Sessions 

Division. The subdivisional officer of Kulu hears appeals 

from the tahsilddr of Kulu, the naib-tahsilddr of Saraj, the 

thdkur of Lahul, and the nono of Spiti. Civil judicial work in 

Kangra proper is under a District Judge, under the Divisional 

Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division. In Kulu the sub- 

divisional officer generally exercises the powers of a District 

Judge, and the Deputy-Commissioner of Kangra, if a senior 

official, is appointed Divisional Judge of Kulu, The only 
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Munsif sits at Kan^Ta, while there ire seven honorary magis¬ 
trates, including the Raj^ of Lambagraon, Nadaun, and 
Kutlehr in Knngra proper. The District is remarkably free 
from serious crime. Civil suits are chiefly brought to settle 
questions of inheritance involving the rights se of widows, 
daughters, and distant agnatic relatives. 

Land The revenue history and conditions differ radically from 

revenue those of the Punjab proper. The hill states, now combined 

traiion. into Kangra District, were merely a number of independent 

manors. Each Raja enjoyed full proprietary rights, and w'as 
a landlord in the ordinary sense of the word, leasing his land 
at will to individual tenants on separate pattas or leases. This 
fact cxf)lains the two prominent characteristics of the revenue 
system, its variety and its continuity. Just as, on the one 
hand, the intimate local knowledge of the Raja and his agent 
enabled them to impose a rent fixed or fluctuating, in cash or 
kind, according to the resources and the needs of each estate, 
so, on the other hand, the conquerors, Mughal and Sikh, 
imposed their tribute on the several Rajas, leaving them to 
devise the source and the method of collection. The Miighals, 
it is true, reserved certain areas as imperial demesnes, and here 
they introduced chaudhris who were responsible both for the 
collection of the revenue and for the continued cultivation of 
th(‘ soil. '"Fhey made no change, however, either in assess¬ 
ments or in methods of collection. The Rajas depended on 
their land-agents (called variously kardar, hdkinu avfJ/r, or 
palsara), and these in turn had under them the koti^ulls, who 
were responsible for eight or ten villages ayfiece. The village 
accountant, or kdyiit^ the keeper of the granary (kotidla\ with 
constables, messengers, and forest watchers, made up the 
revenue staff. Every form of assessment was to be found, 
from the division of the actual produce on the threshing-floor 
to permanent cash assessments. ' 

Ranjlt Singh was the first to interfere with the Raj:ls’ system. 
He appointed a ndzim^ or governor of the hill territory, who 
managed not only the revenue, but the whole cxj)enditurc also. 
Under him were kdrddrs^ who either farmed the revenue of 
their parganas^ or accepted a nominal salary and made what 
they could. The ancient system, however, has survived the 
misrule of the Sikhs. Every field in the valley is clearly 
defined \ and the proportion of its produce payable to (xovern- 
ment is so firmly established that, even under the present cash 
assessments, it forms the basis on which the land revenue is 
distributed among individual cultivators. 
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The first act of the British officers was to apply the village 
system of the plains to the Kangra valley. The tenants, with 
their private cultivating rights, became the proprietary body, 
with joint revenue-paying responsibilities. The waste, formerly 
regarded as the property of the Rajas, became attached to the 
village communities as joint common land. The people thus 
gained the income arising from the common land, which had 
previously been claimed by the state. 

A summary settlement was made in 1846 by John Lawrence, 
Commissioner of the Jullundur Doab, and IJ^utcnant Lake, 
Assistant Commissioner, based entirely on the Sikh rent-roll 
with a reduction of 10 per cent. The first regular settlement, 
made in 1849, reduced the demand on ‘dry’ land by 12 per 
cent., maintaining the former assessment on ‘ wet ’ land. A 
revised settlement, made in 1866—71, had for its object the 
jireparation of correct records-of-rights; but the assessment was 
not revised until 1889—94, when an increase of 19 per cent, 
was announced. Rates varied from Rs. 1-5-4 to R. 0-14-7. 
I'he total demand in 1903-4, including cesses, was about 
10*7 lakhs. The average size of a proprietary holding is 
2 acres, "rhere are a number of large jdgirs in the District, 
the chief of which are Lambagraon, Nadaun, and Dado Siba 
in Kangra proper, and waziri Rupi in Kulu. 

A system of forc'ed labour known as begdr was in vogue in 
the Kangra hills until recently, and dates back from remote 
antiquity. All classes who cultivate the soil were bound to 
give, as a condition of the tenure, a portion of their labour for 
the exigencies of state. Under former dynasties the peopile 
were regularly drafted and sent to work out their period of servi¬ 
tude wherever the ruler chose. So inveterate had the practice 
become that even artisans, and other classes unconnected 
with the soil, were obliged to devote 20 portion of their time to 
the public service. Under the British Government the custom 
was maintained for the conveyance of travellers’ luggage and 
the supply of grass and wood for their camps, but was 
practically abolished in Kangra proper in 1884, and in Kulu 
in 1896. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

6,19 

6.57 

7.35 

7.50 

Total revenue 

8,76 

9 . 9 » 

10.57 

10,55 
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The District contains three municipalities, Dharmsala, 
Kangra, and Nurpur. Outside these, local affairs are man¬ 
aged by a District boarvi, and by the local boards of Kangra, 
Niirpur, Dera Gopipur, Hamlrpur, and Palampur, the areas 
under whicli correspond with the tahsils of the same names. 
I’he chief source of their income is the local rate, a cess 
of Rs. 8-5-4 per cent, on the land revenue in Kangra, of 
Rs. 10- 6-8 in Kulti, and of Rs. 7-8-10 in the waztri of Spiti. 
The expenditure in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,45,000, public works 
being the principal item. 

The I.)istrict is divided into 15 police stations, 13 in Kangra 
proper and 2 in Kulu, and the police force numbers 412 men, 
with 901 village watchmen. The Superintendent usually has 
three insjiectors under him. The jail at head-cjuarters contains 
accommodation for 150 prisoners. It has, however, been 
condemned as un.safe, and a new one is in contemplation. 

Kangra stands seventh among the twenty-eight Districts of 
the l*rovince in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4*5 per cent. 
(8*4 males and 0*3 females). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 2,591 in 1880-1, 3,881 in 1890-1, 3,341 in 
1900-T, and 3,852 in 1903-4. In the last year the District con¬ 
tained 6 secondary and 57 primary (public) schools for boys 
and 9 for girls, and 3 advanced and 20 elementary (private) 
schools, witli 266 girls in the public and 38 in the private 
schools. The principal educational institution is the high 
school at Palampur, founded in 1868, and maintained by the 
District board. There are 5 middle schools for boys, of which 
2 are Anglo-vernacular; 3 of these are maintained by the 
District board and 2 are aided. The total expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 35,000, of which Rs. 7,000 was 
derived from fees, Rs.- 4,000 from Government grants, and 
Rs. 2,000 from subscriptions and endow^ments. Municipali¬ 
ties contributed Rs. 4,000, and the balance was paid out of 
District funds. 

Besides the civil hospital at Dharmsala, the District has 
eight outlying dispensaries. In 1904, 739 in-patients and 
101,159 out-patients were treated, and 1,769 operations were 
performed. The expenditure was Rs. 19,000, of which 
Rs. 14,000 as met from District and Rs. 3,000 from muni¬ 
cipal funds. 

I'he number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 
40,825, representing the high proportion of 53 per r,ooo of 
the population. Vaccination is compulsory in Dharmsala. 
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[H. A. Rose, District tiiazetteer of Kdngra Proper (1905) ; 
A. Anderson, Settlement Report of Kdngra Proper (1897) ; 
A. H. Diack, Gazetteer of Kutii, Ijdhul, and Spiti (1897), 
The Kulu Dialect of Hindi (1896), fyid Settlement Report of 
Kulii Subdivision (1898).] 

Kang^a Tahsll. — Tahsil of Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between 31® 54' and 32® 23' N. and 76® 8' and 76® 41' E., 
with an area of 429 square miles. The tahsil lies entirely in 
the hills, between the Dhaola l^har, which separates it from 
Chamba on the north, and the Kalidhar hill* on the south. 
The Banganga and the Gaj flow through it in a south-westerly 
direction to join the Beas. The main range of the Dhaola 
Dhar and its spurs are in many places covered with forest, 
'^rhc population in 1901 was 126,335, compared with 125,138 
in 1891. It contains the towns of Dharmsala (population, 
6,971) and Kangra (4,746), the head-quarters; and 134 villages, 
of which Kanhiara and Chari are of archaeological interest. 
'J'he land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—4 to 2 lakhs. 

Palampur Tahsil.—of Kangra District, Punjab, 
lying between 31® 49'# and 32° 29' N. and 76® 23' and 
77® 2' E., with an area of 443 square miles. The tahsil lies 
wholly in the*hills, extending from the Dhaola Dhar on the 
north to the Beas on the south. It is traversed by a num¬ 
ber of tributaries of the Beas. I'he ])Opulation in 1901 was 
132,955, compared with 129,599 in 1891. It contains 113 
villages, of which Palampur js the head-(iuarters. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—4 to 2 lakhs. 

Kulu Subdivision.—Subdivision of Kangra District, Pun¬ 
jab, lying between 31® 21' and 32® 59' N. and 76® 49' and 
78® 42' E. It consists of the Kulu and Saraj tahsils and 
the wazlris of Lahul and Spiti. The head-quarters are at 
Nagar, a residence of th^ old Raj». 

Lahul.—Himalayan waziri or canton of the Kulu sub¬ 
division of Kangra District, Punjab, lying between 32® 8' and 
32® 59' N. and 76® 49' and 77® 47' E., with an area of 
2 j 255 square miles. The population (1901) is only 7,205, or less 
than 4 persons per square mile. It is separated from Kangra 
and Kulu proper on the south, and from Spiti on the east, by 
two mountain ranges which give off southwards the Beas and 
Ravi and eastwards the Spiti river, a tributary of the Sutlej ; 
they culminate at their junction in the Shurgan Tunga or Deo- 
Tibba peak (21,000 feet). On the north Lahul is bounded by 
the I^dakh province of Kashmir, and on the west by Chamba 
State. The Chandra and Bhaga streams rise on the Bara 

B b 2 
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l^acha, or pass (16,500 feet), in the north, and, flowing at first 
in almost opposite directions, unite at Tandi, whence the 
combined waters of the'Chandra-Bhaga or Chenab flow into 
Chamba. Between the two rivers, an isolated mass of moun¬ 
tains attains still greater dimensions, consisting of one almost 
unbroken ice-field, with, at rare intervals, impassable barriers 
of naked rock. South of the highest peak, 21,415 feet above 
the sea, a glacier stretches downward for 12 miles ; while east 
and west the hills, though slightly inferior in elevation, still 
reach the limits of the snow-line, and flank the valley on every 
side, except along the narrow outlet of the Chenab. In such 
a waste of rock and ice, villages can be planted only in a 
few comf>aratively favoured spots, among the lower valleys of 
the Chandra and Bhiiga, from Old Koksar on the former to 
Darcha on the latter river. The remainder of Lahul is com¬ 
pletely uninhabited, except for a few weeks in summer, when 
the Kangra shepherds bring up their flocks for pasturage. 
l*icturesfiue knots of houses, however, nestle htire and there in 
sheltered nooks, amid green irrigated fields made beautiful by 
the exquisite Himalayan flora. The summer is almost rainless, 
but there is heavy snowfall in winter, the whole country being 
covered from December to April. The mean temperature at 
Kardang in the valley of the Bhaga is 29® in December and 59® 
in June. The inhabitants of the valleys of the Chandra and 
Bhaga are Buddhists, and of that of the united ('handra-Bhaga 
Hindus. The inhabited portions of the Dahul valley have an 
estimated elevation of 10,000 feet above sea-level. Kangser, 
the highest village, stands at a height of 11,345 feet. The 
princij>al villages are Kyelang and Kardang on opposite sides 
of the Bhiiga, on the trade route between the Rohtang pass 
from Kulu and the Bara Lacha leading into Ladakh. 

The Lahul valley is taientioned as early as the seventh 
century in the itinerary of Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim, who notices it under the name of T.,o-hu-lo, as a district 
lying north-east of Kulu. In the earliest times, it probably 
formed a dependency of the Tibetan kingdom ; and on the 
disruption of that kingdom in the tenth century, it seems to 
have been included in the principality of Ladakh. We have 
no information to show the period at which it became inde¬ 
pendent, though reasons have been adduced for believing that 
that event preceded the reorganization of Ladakh about 1580. 
An epoch of native rule under petty chiefs (Thakurs) ensued, 
during which the various local families appear to have paid 
tribute to Chamba. Four or five of these families have sur- 
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vived to the present dayf and are still in* possession of their 
original territories, which they hold in jdgiry subject to the 
payment of tribute or nazardna. About the year 1700, the 
supremacy passed to Kulfi, in the reign of Budh Singh, son 
of Raja Jagat Singh, a contemporary of Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb. Thenceforward, Rahul followed the fortunes of 
Kulu, until they passed together under .British rule in 1846. 
Out of a total area of 2,255 square miles, less than 5 square 
miles are returned as under cultivation. BTarley forms the 
principal crop, but wheat grows in the lower glens. Cultiva¬ 
tion depends entirely on small irrigation canals, constructed 
and kept in rej)air by the village landowners. The grain pro¬ 
duced docs not suffice for local consumption, and is supple¬ 
mented by imports from Kulu. The Lahulis hold in their 
hands the trade between Ladakh and ('entral Asia on the one 
hand, and Kulu and the Punjab on the other. Collecting the 
merchandise from the north at Patseo, a few miles north of 
Darcha, where a large encampment of traders from Ladakh, 
Central Asia, Tibet, and Kulil is formed, they pass annually 
into Kulu at the end ^)f summer, driving their ponies and 
donkeys, goats and sheep, laden with pashm or shawl-wool, 
borax, and cl«th ; while on their return journey they bring metal 
vessels, sugar, rice, wheat, tobacco, pepper, ginger, and turmeric. 

The Lahulis keep only a few sheep and goats, as the snow 
lies too long and too deep in the winter for the flocks to live 
out of doors as they do in J^adakh. For a very long time, 
therefore, the upper ends of the main valleys, which are unin¬ 
habited, and the grounds high above the villages in the 
inliabitcd parts, liave been utilized by the shepherds of Kangra, 
Chamba, and Kulu. 'fhe snow begins to disappear in these 
places about the beginning of June ; the shej)herds do not 
ordinarily enter Lahul befpre the en 4 of that month, and they 
leave it again early in September, by which time the frost is 
keen, and the rainy season in the Outer Himalayas has come 
to an end. In the fine dry climate of Lahul the sheep escape 
foot-rot and other diseases which constantly attack flocks kept 
during the rains on the southern slopes of the Outer Himalayas. 
The sheep arrive wretcjjiedly thin, but by the time they are 
ready to leave are in splendid condition. 

Lahul is administered by the Assistant Commissioner of 
Kulu, under whom Thakur Amar Chand, a descendant of the 
old rulers and a magistrate of the second class and a Munsif, 
exercises considerable local influence. The land revenue, as 
reassessed in 1891, amounts to Rs. 4,916. 
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Spiti {Pitt ).—Himalayan wazlri or canton of the Kulu 
subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab, lying between 31® 42' 
and 32° 59' N. and 77? 26' and 78® 42' E., with an area of 
2,155 square miles. The population (1901) is only 3,231, or 
less than 2 persons per square mile. Spiti is completely 
hemmed in by lofty mountain ranges of an average elevation of 
18,000 feet, which diyide it from Eahul on the west, Bashahr 
on the south. Great Tibet on the east, and Eadakh on the 
north. It includes the upper valley of the Spiti river, which, 
rising in the VVestern Himalayas, at about 16,000 feet, flow’^s 
south-east into Tibet, and thence enters Bashahr at an eleva¬ 
tion of 11,000 feet, and ultimately finds its way into the 
Sutlej ; the u[)[3er valley of the Para river, which also enters 
Tibet and then falls into the Spiti, their united streams 
equalling the Sutlej in volume at their junction with that river; 
the valley of the Isamp, whose waters fall into the Indus; and 
the eastern half of the Upper Chandra valley. Of these four 
valleys, only that of the Spiti is inhabited. The most impor¬ 
tant tributary of the Spiti river is the Pin, which rises in the 
angle of the mid-Himalayan and M:i,riirang ranges, and joins 
the Spiti after a course of 45 miles, a short distance above 
Dankar, the principal village of the valley. "J'hq- mountains of 
Spiti are yet more lofty than in the neighbouring country of 
I.ahul. In the Outer Himalayas is one peak of 23,064 feet, 
and many along the whole line are considerably over 20,000. 
Of the mid-Himalayas, two peaks exceed 21,000 feet, and in 
the southern range the Manirang is 21,646 feet in height. 
From the main ranges transverse lines of mountains project far 
into the valley on either side, leaving in many cases only 
a narrow gorge, through which flows the Spiti river. Even 
these minor ranges contain peaks the height of which in many 
instances exceeds 17,00^^ feet. The mean elevation of the 
S])iti valley is 12,981 feet above sea-level. Several villages are 
situated at an elevation of upwards of 13,000 feet, and one or 
two as high as 14,000 feet. Scarcely any vegetation clothes 
the bare and rocky mountain slopes ; yc^t the scenery is not 
devoid of a rugged grandeur, while the deep and peculiar 
colour of the crags often gives most picturesque effects to the 
otherwise desolate landscape. Red and yellow predominate in 
the rocks, contrasting finely vrith the white snowy peaks in the 
background and the deep blue sky overhead. The villages 
stand for the most part on little flat plateaux, above the cliffs 
of the Spiti river ; and their white houses, dotted about among 
the green cultivated plots, afford rare oases in the desert 
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of stony debris which cavers the mountain sides. There is 
practically no rainfall, but the snowfall in winter is very 
severe. The mean temperature of the Upper Spiti valley is 
17° in January and 60° in July. 

The history of Spiti commences wTth the first formation of 
the kingdom of Ladakh, after which event the valley seems for 
a while to have been separated from that government, and 
attached to some other short-lived Tibetan principality. 
About 1630 it fell into the hands of Sinagi* Namgyal, king 
of Ladakh, who allotted it to his third son, Tenchbog. Soon 
afterwards, it became a part of the Guge principality, which 
lay to Uie east, in what is now Chinese Tibet; and it did not 
again come under the dominion of l^dakh till about 1720. 
In that year the king of Ladakh, at the conclusion of a war 
with Guge and Lhasa, married the daughter of the Tibetan 
commander, and received Spiti as her dower. Thenceforward 
the valley remained a province of I^adakh ; but, from its remote 
and inaccessible position, it was practically left for the most part 
to govern itself, the official sent from Leh usually disap{)earing 
as soon as the harvest had been gathered in and the scanty re¬ 
venue collected. Spiti was always liable to be harried by forays ; 
but the people, being an unwarlike race, preferred the payment 
of blackmail to the armed defence of their barren valley. 

After the Sikhs annexed the neighbouring principality of 
Kulu in 1841, they dispatched a force to plunder Spiti. The 
inhabitants, in accordance with their usual tactics, retreated 
into the mountains, and left* their houses and monasteries to 
be ]>lundered and burnt. I'he Sikhs retired as soon as they 
had taken everything upon which they could lay hands, and 
did not attempt to annex the valley to Kulu, or to separate it 
from Ladiikh. In 1846, however, on the cession of the trans- 
Sutlej States to the British after the ^irst Sikh War, the Govern¬ 
ment, with the object of Securing a road to the wool districts 
of Chang Thang, added Spiti to Kulu, giving other territory 
in exchange to the Maharaja of Kashmir. In the same year, 
Captain (afterwards Sir A.) (Cunningham and Mr. Vans Agnew 
demarcated the boundary between Spiti, Ladakh, and Chinese 
Tibet. Since that date, the valley has been peacefully governed 
by the native hereditary*ruler or nono^ supported by the Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner of Kulu. The nono is assisted by five elders 
or gaipos^ and practically manages all the internal affairs of 
the canton in accordance with the Spiti Regulation (No. I 
of 1873). The British codes are not applicable to Spiti, 
unless specially extended. 
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The people arc Tartars by race a.id Buddhist by religion, 
and extensive monasteries often crown the lower ridges over¬ 
hanging the villages. T^he principal and richest monastery is 
at Ki ; that of 'J'angiut receives members of the nano's family; 
while at Dankhar is a ]e. 4 s important monastery. The monks 
of these three all belong to the celibate Gelukpa sect. At Pm 
is a smaller monastery, belonging to the Dukhpa sect, which 
permits marriage, and the descendants of its inmates still 
practise singing and dancing as allowed by their founder. 
Talo contains an extensive Idmasarai^ built by the gods in a 
single night. As this was not constructed by Buddhists, it does 
not rank as a monastery (j^onpd). It possesses a remarkable 
collection of nearly life-size idols, and one of Chamba i6 feet 
high. Unlike the gonpas^ which are all built on lofty eminences, 
it stands on a level spot and contains about 300 monks. 
The monasteries, which are endowed by tithes of grain (p//n) 
levied from every field, are extensive buildings, standing apart 
from the villages. In the centre of the pile are the jiublic 
rooms, consisting of chapels, refectories, and storerooms; 
round them are clustered the separate cells in which the 
monks live. Kach landholder’s kimily has its particular fds/ia 
nr cell in the monastery to which it is hereditaply attached ; 
and in this all the monks of the family—uncles, nephews, and 
brothers—may be found living together. The monks ordinarily 
mess in these separate quarters, and keep their books, clothes, 
cooking utensils, and other private property in them. Some 
mess singly, others two 01 three together. A boy monk, if he 
has no uncle to look after him, is made a pupil to some old 
monk, and lives in his cell; there are generally twTj or three 
chapels—one for winter, another for summer, and a third 
perhaps the private chapel of the abbot or head lama. 

The monks meet in ^he chapel to perform the services, 
which ordinarily consist of readings* from the sacred books; 
a sentence is read out and then repeated by the whole con¬ 
gregation. Narrow carpets are laid lengthways on the floor 
of the chapel, one for each monk; each h;is his allotted place, 
and a special position is assigned to the reader; the abbot sits 
on a special seat of honour, raised a little above the common 
level of the floor ; the chapels are fine large rooms, open down 
the centre, which is separated from the sides by rows of wooden 
pillars. At the far end is the altar, consisting of a row of large 
coloured figures, the images of the avatar or incarnation of 
Buddha of the present age, of the coming avatar of the next 
age, and of the gurus Rimbochi, Atisha, arid other saints. In 
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some chapels a number i5f small brass imtiges from China are 
ranged on shelves on one side of the altar, and on the other 
stands a bookcase full of the sacred ly^oks, which are bundles 
of loose sheets printed from engraved slabs in the fashion 
which has been in use in Tibet for many centuries. The 
walls all round the chapel arc painted with figures of male 
or female divinities, saints, and demons^ or hung with pictures 
on cloth with silk borders ; similar pictures on cloth are also 
sus[)ended across the chapel on ropes. The best pictures arc 
brought from Great Tibet as presents to the monastery by 
monks who return from taking the degree of f^elattg at Lhasa, 
or who*liave been living for some years in one of the monas¬ 
teries of that country. They are painted in a very quaint and 
conventional style, but with considerable power of drawing and 
colouring. Huge cylindrical prayer-wheels, which spin round 
at a slight touch of the finger, stand round the room, or on 
each side of the altar. Tn the storerooms among the public 
property are kept the dresses, weapons, and fantastic masks 
used in the chdm or religious plays; also the drums and 
cymbals, and the robes^and quaint head-dresses worn by the 
superior monks at high ceremonies. 

^J'he refectqry or jiublic kitchen is only used on the occasion 
of certain festivals, which sometimes last several days, during 
which special services are performed in the chapels. While 
these festivals last, the monks mess together, eating and drink¬ 
ing their fill of meat, barley, butter, and tea. The main source 
from which the expense of these feasts is met is the pun^ 
which is not divided among the monks for everyday consump¬ 
tion in the separate cells. "J'o supply his private larder, each 
monk has, in the first place, all he gets from his family in the 
shape of the produce of the ‘ lama^s field' or otherwise; 
secondly, he has his share, accor^Jing to his rank in the 
monastery, of the hula or* funeral offerings and of the harvest 
alms \ thirdly, anything he can acquire in the way of fees for 
attendance at marriages or other ceremonies or in the way 
of wages for work dqpe in the summer. The funeral offerings 
made to the monasteries on the death of any member of a 
household consist of mcmey, clothes, pots and pans, grain, 
butter, &c.; the harvest alms consist of grain collected by 
parties of five or six monks sent out on begging expeditions 
all over Spiti by each monastery just after the harvest. They 
go round from house to house in full dress, and standing in 
a row, chant certain verses, the burden of which is—‘We are 
men who have gi\^n up the world, give us, in charity, the 
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means of life; by sc doing you will please God, whose servants 
we are.’ The receipts are considerable, as each house gives 
something to every party* On the death of a monk, his private 
property, whether kept in his cell or deposited in the house 
of the head of the family, goes not to the monastery, but to his 
family—first to the monks of it, if any, and in their default, to the 
head or chimpa. When a monk starts for 1 .hasa, to take 

his degree, liis kdng chhnpa is bound to give him what he can 
towards the expenses of the journey, but only the well-to-do 
men can afford it. Many w^ho go to Thasa get high employ¬ 
ment under the Tibetan government, being sent to govern 
monasteries, tS^c., and remain there for years ; they return in 
old age to their native monastery in Spiti, bringing a good deal of 
wealth, of which they always give some at once to their families. 

The cultivated area in Spiti is only 2 square miles. The 
principal enjp is barley. The exports include cereals, manu¬ 
factured cloth, yaks, and yaks’ tails. The imports comprise 
salt, tobacco, madder, and tea from I^hasa ; w'ool, turquoises, 
amber, and wooden vessels from Kanawar; coarse cloth, dj^es, 
and soda from J^adakh ; and iron from Aland! and Kanaw’ar. 
A handsonjc breed of ponies is imported from Chamarti. 
There are no police, schools, or dispensaries. The shortest 
route to Spiti frcjm Kulu is over the Hamta pass (14,200 feet), 
up the ( handra valley over the Great Shigri glacier, and then 
over the Kanzam La or jjass (14,900 feet), so that this is beyond 
question the most inaccessible part of tlie British dominions in 
India. Dankhar is the chief village and the head-quarters 
of the fiono, 

Kulu Tahsil.— Tahsil in the Kulu subdivision of Kangra 
District, i^injab, lying betw'ecn 31° 50' and 32° 26' N. and 
76° 56' and 77° 33' E., with an area of 1,054 square miles. 
The population in 1901^was 68,954, compared with 64,630 
in 1891. It contains 42 villages, including Nagar, the head- 
(luarters of the subdivision, and Sultan pur, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to Rs. 82,000. ^ 

The tahsil nominally includes the waziris of Lahui. and 
Spiti. Kulu proper is divided into four waziris (Parol, Lag 
Sari, Lag Maharaja, and Rupi), all lying in the upper basin of 
the Beas. "I'he Beas basin is enclosed by very high mountain 
ranges, those which separate it from the Spiti, Chenab, and 
Ravi valleys having a mean elevation of 18,000 feet. The 
lower range, which separates it from the Sutlej valley, lies in 
the Saraj tahsil, "rhe Beas rises in the ndrth of Kulu proper 
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at the crest of the Rohtang pass, 13,326 *'feet above the sea, 
and after a course of 60 miles enters Mandl State at an eleva¬ 
tion of 3,000 feet; its chief tributaries are the Parbati, Sainj, 
and Tirthan, whose valleys comprise the greater part of the 
eastern half of the tract. The Beas" is bridged by the Duff 
Dunbar stecl-ro]>e suspension bridge at Shamsi, by another 
suspension bridge between Larji and Hujaura, and by wooden 
cantilever bridges {sCingkas) at five other places. Its course 
presents a succession of magnificent sednery, including 
cataracts, gorges, precipitous cliffs, and mountains clad with 
forests of pine, towering above the tiers of deodar on the lower 
rocky ledges. Of the total area of Kulu proj)er, the cultivated 
portion amounts to only 60 square miles, and the rest is forest 
and desolate mountain waste above the limit of tree growth. 
'I'hc highest villages are not more than 9,000 feet above the 
sea, and the average elevation of the cultivated and inhabited 
parts is about 5,000 feet. The annual rainfall varies from 31 
to 42 inches ; in winter the ground is covered with snow for 
days or months together according to its situation, though snow 
does not usually lie loQg at heights of less than 6,000 feet ; 
55 feet of snow have been measured on the Sirlkand })ass 
(15,000 feet),, but the Dulchi pass, over which lies the main 
road to Kangra, is generally open all the year round. 

The little principality of Kulu formed one of the eleven 
original Kajput States between the Ravi and the Sutlej, and 
[irobably belonged to «onie of the minor Katoch dynasties, off¬ 
shoots from the great kingdom of Jui.lunour. Hiuen Tsiang, 
the C'hinese Buddhist jiilgrim, visited it in the seventh century ; 
and local legends preserve the names of eight>-seven princes 
who ruled successively in this remote mountain valley. 
Authentic history, however, first recognizes Kulu in the 
fifteenth century, when Raja SudJ^ Singh, whom tradition 
places seventy-fourth in (!escent from the original founder of 
the dynasty, ascended the throne. His descendants ruled the 
valley till the beginning of the nineteenth century, their annals 
being wholly confir^d to the usual Indian record of court 
intrigues, assassinations, and dynastic quarrels. When the 
Gurkhas broke out from their home in Nepal, and conquered 
all the country up to the banks of the Sutlej, they found 
Bikrama Singh upon the throne of Kulu. Like the other 
neighbouring chieftains, Bikrama Singh paid tribute to the 
invaders for his cis-Sutlej territory, as well as to Sansar Chand, 
the Katoch prince of Kangra, for Kulu itself. In 1809, 
however, Ranjit Singh, called in by Sansar Chand, made 
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himself master of tHe hills, and levied tribute from the young 
Raja of KulQ, Ajit Singh, an illegitimate son of Bikrama 
Singh. Three years later, the Sikhs demanded an annual pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 50,000 ; and on the Raja’s refusal, marched upon 
his capital of Sultanpur and sacked his palace. Ajit Singh at 
length bribed the Sikhs to withdraw, by paying them all the 
money he could colle^'t. After the expulsion of the Cmrkhas, 
the Raja became a feudatory of the British for the cis-Sutlej 
tract. In 1840" General Ventura led a Sikh force against the 
neighbouring State of Mandl; after conejuering which, one of 
his lieutenants attacked Kulu, on the pretext of hostile dis¬ 
positions. "I'he Raja made no resistance, and allowed* himself 
to be taken prisoner; but the brutal discourtesy shown him by 
his captors roused the hereditary loyalty of the hillmen. A 
secret muster took place ; and as the invaders marched out 
of Saraj by the Basleo pass, the hillmen fell upon them in a 
narrow ravine, rescued their prince, and massacred the Sikhs 
almost to a man. Ajit Singh retired across the Sutlej to his 
fief of Shangri, which he liad held from the British Government 
since the expulsion of the Gurkhas,, and so j)laced himself 
beyond reach of vengeance from I^^ahore. A Sikh army soon 
after marched into Saraj, but found it completely deserted, the 
inhabitants having fled into the inaccessible forests on the 
mountain-sides. Accordingly they handed over the country 
in farm to the Raja of Mandi, leaving a garrison in Kulu to 
enforce their supremacy. Ajit Singh died at Shangri in 1841 ; 
and the Sikhs made over waziri Rupi to his first cousin, 
"I'liakur Singh, while Shangri remained in the hands of another 
relative. In 1846, at the close of the first Sikh War, the 
Jullundur Doab, with the adjoining Hill States, passed into the 
power of the British ; and Kulu, with Lahul and Spiti, became 
a tahsil of the new Kang-a District. Government confirmed 
'J'hakur Singh in his title of Raja, and gave him sovereign 
powers within ivazlri Rupi. On his death in 1852, his son, 
(iyan Singh, of doubtful legitimacy, obtained the inferior title 
of Rai, with half the land and no poetical powers. 'Ihe 
resumed half has since been restored, with certain reservations 
in favour of Government. In 1892 the present Rai, Megh 
Singh, succeeded to the jdgir of Rupi, with some modifica¬ 
tions. The Rai is an honorary magistrate and Munsif in his 
jdgir, 

Saraj Tahsil. — Tahstim. the Kulu subdivision of Kangra 
District, Punjab, lying between 31° 21' and 31® 50' N. and 
77® 17' and 77® 47' E., with an area of 289 square miles. It 
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is bounded on the north-^ast by Spiti, on'the east and south 
by Bashahr and the Simla Hill States, and on the west by 
Sukct and Mandl. The population in 1901 was 50,631, com¬ 
pared with 50,551 in 1891. It contains 25 villages, including 
Banjar, the head-quarters. The tahsU is divided into the two 
7 vazlris or cantons of Inner and Outer Saraj, separated from 
each other by the Jalori ridge, which hsLi> an average elevation 
of 12,000 feet. Inner Saraj lies in the Beas basin, and in 
physical aspects resembles the Kulu tahstL Outer Saraj 
belongs to the Sutlej valley, and the country slopes down 
from the Jalori ridge to the river, which is here only 3,000 feet 
above the sea. l^hc land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 46,000. 

Hamirpur TahsU. —Tahsll of Kangra District, Punjab, 
lying between 31° 25' and 31° 58' N. and 76° 9' and 76° 44' E., 
with an area of 602 square miles. It is bounded on the south 
by Bilaspur State and on the east by Mandi State, and lies 
between the Beas on the north and the Sutlej on the south. 
The north-cast corner is rugged and inaccessible, and the 
Sola Singhi range runs^along the south-west border. Broken 
masses of hills cover almost all the tahsll^ but in some parts 
there are stretches of fairly level ground. The population in 
1901 was 161,424, compared with 162,705 in 1891. It 
contains 64 villages, including Hamirpur, the head-quarters, 
and SujANPUR Tira. The land revenue and cesses amounted 
in 1903—4 to 1*9 lakhis. 

Dera Gopiptir. — Tahsll of Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between 31® 40' and 32*^ 13' N. and 75® 55' and 76® 32' E., 
with an area of 515 sejuare miles. It extends from the high 
ridge on the north-east, which separates it from the Kangra 
tahsll^ across the valley of the Beas, to the Jaswan range on 
the south-west, which separates it frqpi Hoshiarpur. The rich 
plain which lies between fhe Gaj and the Beas is irrigated by 
cuts from the Gaj and the Buncr. The population in 1901 
was 125,536, compared with 125,512 in 1891. It contains 
145 villages, inclu<Jing Dera Gopipur, the head-quarters, 
Haripur, and Jaw ala Mukhi. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903—4 to 2 lakhs. 

Nurpur TahsU. — 7 'ahsil of Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between 31° 58' and 32® 24' N. and 75® 37' and 76° 9' E., 
with an area of 525 square miles. It consists of a confused 
mass of hills, mostly forest-clad, and is bounded on the north¬ 
east by the Dhaola Dhar range which divides it from Chamba. 
The population in•1901 was 102,289, compared with 104,895 
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in 1891. The town of Nurpur (population, 4,462) is the 
head-quarters, and there are 19 f villages. The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in <1903-4 to i-6 lakhs. 

Lambagraon.— Estate in Kangra District, Punjab, with an 
area of 125 square miles. The present holder, Raja Jai Chand, 
is a descendant of the ancient Katoch kings of Kangra. On 
the annexation of that District, Ludar Chand, a nephew of the 
famous Raja Sansar Chand, was confirmed in his ja^'ir \ and 
in 1851, on the death of Sansar ("hand^s grandson Parmodh 
Singh, Partab Chand, the eldest son of Ludar Chand, was 
acknowledged as head of the Katoch family and received the 
title of Raja. The has descended by primogenfture to 

the present Raja, who is an honorary magistrate and Munsif in 
his jelgfr, and a Major in the 37th Dogras. In 1904 he was 
nominated a member of the I*unjab Legislative Council. His 
jaglr consists of 20 villages and brings in about Rs. 40,000 
a year. 

Nadaun Estate. —Estate in the Hamirpur tahsll of Kangra 
District, Punjab, with an area of 87 sejuare miles. Its holder 
is a grandson of the famous Raja Saqsar Chand, and is thus, 
like Lamragraon, a repiresentative of the ancient Katoch 
dynasty of Kangra. Jodhbir Chand, Sansar Chand’s illegiti¬ 
mate son, gave his two sisters in marriage to Ran jit Singh, and 
w^as created a Raja, Nadaun, the northern portion of the Katoch 
dominions, being conferred upon him. Raja Jodhbir Chand 
remained loyal during the Katoch insurrection of 1848, and 
as a reward his jdglr (tlien worth Rs. 26,270 a year) was con¬ 
firmed to him by the British Government on annexation. His 
son Pirthi Singh earned the Order of Merit for his services 
during the Mutiny. In 1868 the Raja was made a K.C.S.I. 
and received a salute of 7 guns. The estate in 1890 
devolved by primogenitvure on Narindar Chand, the present 
Raja. His ja^r consists of 14 villages and brings in 
about Rs. 35,000 a year. He is an honorary magistrate and 
Munsif. 

Goler.—Estate in the Dera tahsll of Kafiigra District, Punjab, 
with an area of 25 square miles. Legend says that Hari Chand, 
the Katoch Raja of Kangra, fell into a dry well when hunting. 
He was missed by his companions, and believed to have been 
killed, so his heir was proclaimed king. When rescued from 
the well Hari Chand could not reclaim his throne, but he 
founded Haripur as the capital of a separate principality, called 
Goler. Under Shah Jahan, Raja Rup Chand was employed in 
subduing a Katoch rebellion; and under Akbar, Kunwar Man 
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Singh and his son Jagat*Singh played a ^eat part, the fief of 
Kabul being bestowed on tlie former in 1585. Under the 
Sikhs, Raja Bhup Singh was at first ^an ally of Ranjit Singh 
against the Katoch kings, but in 18^12 his territory was con¬ 
fiscated. On the British annexation, his son, Shamsher Singh, 
obtained a jdgir of 20 villages. This grant is now held by his 
nephew, Raja Raghunath Singh, and itfi revenue amounts to 
about Rff. 26,000. 

Baijnath (the ancient Kira-grama).—Village in Kangra 
J^ibtrict, Punjab, situated in 32^ 2' N. and 76° 43' E., ii miles 
cast of Palampur. Population (1901), 6,555. Two Hindu 
templeS here hear inscriptions in the ancient Sarada char¬ 
acter, giving the pedigree of the Rajanakas or princes of 
Kiragrama, who were kinsmen and feudatories of the kings 
of Jalandhara or 'J'rigartta. 'I'hc date of the inscriptions is 
disputed. Formerly attributed to the early part of the ninth 
century, they are assigned by a recent investigator to a period 
three or four centuries later. One of these temples was 
seriously damaged by the earthquake of April 4, 1905. 

\Epigraphia Indtca^^voX, i, pp. 97-119; Journal^ Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1903, p. 16, note.] 

Bangahal«—Canton of the Outer Himalayas, in Kangra 
District, Punjab, lying between 32° 15' and 32® 29' N. and 
76° 49' and 76° 55' E., and separating Kangra proper from 
the outlying subdivision of Kulu. The Dhaola Dhar divides 
the canton into two T»main valleys, the northern of which is 
called Para or Greater Bangahal, and the southern Chhota or 
Lesser Bangahal. l^he former, with an area of 290 square 
miles, contains but a single village, with a few Kanet families, 
8,500 feet above sea-level. 'I'hc Ravi river has its source in 
this valley, and is a considerable stream before it issues into 
the State of Chamba, the mountains rising steeply from its 
banks into peaks of 17,000 and even 20,000 feet, covered with 
glaciers and perpetual snow. The lower ravines contain much 
pine forest, and the upi)er slopes afford grazing for large flocks. 
Chhota Bangahal is 1 again divided by a range, 10,000 feet in 
height, into two glens. In the eastern, which contains eighteen 
scattered hamlets of Kanets and Daghis, rises the U 1 river; 
and the western, known as Bir Bangahal, resembles the higher 
valleys of K^gra proper. 

BS.ra Lacha.—Mountain pass in the Lahul canton of the 
Kulu subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 
32° 49' N. and 77® 28' E., on the Central Asian trade route 
over the Western THimalayas, from Darcha in Lahul to the 
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Rupshu country in Ladakh. The pass is 16,500 feet above 
the sea ; but though, the ascent on both sides is easy, it can 
be crossed by laden yako and ponies only during the summer. 
The Chandra and Bhaga rivers (Chenab) rise on either side 
of the pass. 

Chari. —Village in Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 
32® 8' N. and 76° 27' E., near Kot Kangra. Population (1901), 
2,597. In 1854 the foundations of a temple with an inscribed 
pedestal (since lost) were discovered here. The inscription 
contained the formula of the Buddhist faith ; and from the 
figures of seven boars carved on the front of the pedestal, it 
apjieared that the statue to which it belonged was that of the 
Tantric goddess Vajra-varahi. 

\Archaeoloi^ical Siir 7 )ey Reports^ vol. v, p. 177.] 

Dankhar. —Ancient capital of the Spiiti canton, in the 
Kulu subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 
32° 5' N. and 78® 15' E., and still the head-quarters of the 
nofu) or hereditary governor of Spiti. Population (1901), 713. 
It is picturesquely placed on a spur 12,700 feet above sea-level, 
which juts out into the main valley, and ends in a precipitous 
cliff overtopped by a rude fort, now the property of Govern¬ 
ment, and flanked by a monastery of Buddhist monks of the 
Gelukpa order. 'Fhe inhabitants are pure Tibetans. 

Dhaola Dhar. —Mountain chain in Kangra District, Punjab, 
formed by a projecting fork of the Outer Himalayan range, 
marking the boundary between the Kangra valley and Chamba. 
The main system here rises steeply from the low lands at its 
base, unbroken by any minor hills, to an elevation of 13,000 
feet above the valley beneath. The chain is formed by a mass 
of granite, which has forced its way through the superincumbent 
sedimentary rocks, and crowns the summit with its intrusive 
pyramidal crests, too precipitous for the snow to find a lodging. 
Below, the waste of snowfields is succeeded by a belt of pines, 
giving way to oaks as the flanks are descended, and finally 
merging into a cultivated vale watered by perennial streams. 
'^I'he highest peak attains an elevation of 115,956 feet above sea- 
level, while the valley has a general height of about 2,000 feet. 
Dharmsala, the head-quarters of Kangra District, lies on a 
southern spur of the Dhaola Dhar. The name means the 
‘ white' or rather ‘ grey range.’ 

Dharmsala. —Hill station, the head-quarters of Kangra 
District, Punjab, situated in 32° 13' N. and 76® ii' E. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 6,971. Dharmsala lies on a spur of the Dhaola 
Dhar, 16 miles north-east of Kangra, in the midst of wild and 
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picturesque scenery. It Originally formed k subsidiary canton¬ 
ment for the troops stationed at Kangra, and was first occupied 
as a station in 1849, when a site was required for a cantonment 
to accommodate a native regiment which was being raised in 
the District. A site was found on the slopes of the Dhaola 
Dhar, in a plot of waste land, upon which stood an old Hindu 
rcsthouse, or dharmsdla^ whence the nj-me adopted for the 
new cantonment. The civil authorities, following the example 
of the regimental officers, and attracted by th6 advantages of 
climate and scenery, built themselves houses ii\the neighbour¬ 
hood of the cantonment; and in 1855 the new station was 
formally recognized as the head-quarters of the District. Before 
the earthquake of 1905, the upper part of the station, which 
rises to a height of about 7,112 feet, contained the European 
houses, the station church, and the officers’ mess and lines of 
the I St Gurkhas, together with the public gardens, post office, 
and two bazars, the Forsythganj and Mcl-eodganj. The public 
offices, a bazar, and a few European houses made up the 
lower station, as low as 4,500 feet. The ist battalion of the 

1 St Gurkhas used to l^e stationed here, but was moved to 
the upper station in 1894-5. The upper and lower stations 
are connectec^ by numerous roads, one of which, at a gentle 
gradient and passable by carts, is 5 miles in length. The 
other roads are steep paths down the hill-side. In the upper 
station are three level roads cut in parallel lines along the side 
of the hill, the lowest of which, called the Mall, is about 

2 miles in length, ending on one side at the public gardens 
and the Gurkha mess, and on the other at the McLeodganj 
bazar, so called in honour of the late Sir D. McLeod, formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. It is connected with the 
upper roads by paths, most of which are steep ascents, up 
the face of the hill. The public gardens, which were, before 
the earthquake, laid out wfth much taste in lawns and terraces, 
contained a valuable collection of indigenous and imported 
trees and shrubs, and were overlooked by the Assembly 
Rooms, a handsome |puilding comprising a public hall, a library 
and reading-room, and a billiard-room. The church was 
beautifully situated in a recess of the mountain. The church¬ 
yard contains a monum*ent erected to the memory of Lord 
Elgin, who died here in 1863. Immediately above the station 
rises a hill known as Dharmkot, the summit of which is a 
favourite resort. There are also some picturesque waterfalls, 
within a walk, at Bhagsu Nath. The station was destroyed 
by the earthquake bf April 4, 1905, in which 1,625 persons 
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perished at Dharmsala alone, inclflding 25 Europeans and 
112 of the Gurkha garrison. R has been decided to retain 
Dharmsala as the head-cjuarters of the District, and new offices 
will shortly be erected.^ In the ui)p)er station, many of the 
barracks and officers’ houses have already been rebuilt. The 
garrison consists of two battalions of Gurkhas. 

'i'he scenery of Dharmsala is peculiarly grand. The station 
occupies a spur of the Dhaola Dhar itself, and is well wooded 
with oak and 'other forest trees. Above it the pine-clad 
mountain-side towers towards the loftier peaks, which, covered 
for half the year with snow, stand out jagged and scarred 
against the sky. Below, in perfect contrast, lies the luxuriant 
Kangra valley, green with rice-fields and a picture of rural 
quiet. Much has been done of late years to render Dharmsala 
more accessible. Cart-roads connect it with the plains, via 
lloshiarpur on the south and via Tathankot on the west; there 
is a tonga service from Bathankot, and a telegraph line connects 
Dharmsala and Palampur with Amritsar and I-ahore. The 
rainfall is very heavy, and the atmosphere is peculiarly dami> 
during the three months of the rainy season. I'hc average 
fall is j 26 inches, by far the highest figure reached at any 
point of observation in the Province. In Janwry, February, 
and March also,, storms are very frequent. Trade is confined 
to the supply of necessaries for the European residents, officials, 
and their servants. The Dal fair, held at the Dal Bake, 
close to the cantonment, in Seyitember, is largely attended 
by the Gaddis and other Hindus. The famous temple of 
Blifigsu Nath is 2 miles to the east of the station. The 
municipality was created in 1867. "J'he income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 9,700, and the exjiendi- 
ture Rs. 9,500. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure were 
Ks. 13,100 and Rs. ii 700 respectively. The chief source 
of income is taxes on houses and lands and the sale of trees 
and grass. The income and expenditure of cantonment 
funds during the ten years ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 2,900. 

Haripur.—Old fort and village in the. Dera Gopipur ta?isil 
of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32° N. and 76® 10' 
E., on the banks of the Banganga stream, 9 miles south- 
v/est of Kangra fort. Population (1901), 2,243. It was 
founded in the thirteenth century by Hari Chand, the Katoch 
Raja of Kangra, whose brother had succeeded to the throne 
of Kangra on the Raja’s supposed death. Hari Chand had 
really fallen into a dry w^ell w^hile out hunting; and when he 
was extricated and heard of his brother’s accession, he resigned 
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his right and founded thd town and fort of Haripur opposite 
Goler, making it the head-quarters of a separate principality. 
It continued to be the capital of the* State until 1813, when 
it was treacherously seized by Ranjit Singh. A younger 
branch of the Goler family still lives in the town, but the elder 
branch resides in the neighbouring village of Nandpur, and 
Haripur is now of little importance. • 

Jawala Mukhi.—Ancient site in the Dera Gopipur iahsll 
of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 31^^ 52' N.and 76° 20' E., 
on the road from Kangra town to Nadaun, the foot of a 
precipitous range of hills, which form the northern limit of 
the Beas valley. Population (1901), 1,021. Once a con¬ 
siderable and opulent town, as its ruins testify, it is now 
chiefly famous for the temple of the goddess Jawala Mukhi, 

‘ she of the flaming mouth,’ which lies in the Beas valley 
and is built over some natural jets of combustible gas, believed 
to be a manifestation of the goddess Devi. Another legend 
avers that the flames proceed from the mouth of the demon 
Jalandhara, the Daitya king whom Siva overwhelmed with 
mountains, and who giv^s his name to the Jullundur Doab. 
The building is modern, with a gilt dome and pinnacles, 
and possessc;s*a beautiful folding door of silver plates, pre¬ 
sented by the Sikh Raja, Kharak Singh. The interior of 
the temple consists of a square pit about 3 feet deep, with 
a pathway all round. In the middle the rock is slightly 
hollowed out about tl^ principal fissure, and on applying a 
light the gas bursts into a flame. I'he gas escapes at several 
other points from the crevices of the walls of the pit. It 
collects very slowly, and the attendant Brahmans, when 
pilgrims are numerous, keep up the flames with ght. There 
is no idol of any kind, the flaming fissure being considered 
as the fiery mouth of the^ goddess, •whose headless body is 
said to be in the tenijile of Bhawan. The income of the 
temple, which is considerable, belongs to the Bhojki priests. 
At one time the Katoch Rajas appear to have appropriated 
the whole or the greater jwt of the receipts; and under 
Muhammadan rule a poll-tax of one anna was levied upon 
all pilgrims. The number of these in the course of the year 
is very great; and at the principal festival in September- 
October as many as 50,000 are said to congregate, many 
coming from great distances. Another festival of scarcely 
less imf)ortance takes place in March. Six hot mineral springs, 
impregnated with common salt and iodide of potassium, are 
found in the neighBourhood. A sarai erected by the Raja 
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of Patiala is attached to the temple, and there are also eight 
dharmsdlas or resthouses for travellers. The temple was 
slightly damaged by the earthquake of April 4, 1905. The 
municipality was abolished in 1885. 

Kangra Town {Nagar Kot^^ Kot Kdngra), —Town in 
Kangra District, Punjab, formerly the head-quarters of the 
District and still the head-quarters of the Kangra taksil^ 
situated in 30® 5' N. and 76® r6' E. Population (1901), 
4,746. Lying on the northern slope of the low ranges which 
run through the centre of the District, it faces Dharmsala 
and commands a fine view of the Kangra valley. In its lower 
suburb (called Bhawan) was the temple of Devi Bajrcshri, 
whose gilded cupola was, until the earthquake of 1905, a 
conspicuous landmark, and which contained a late Sanskrit 
inscription of about 1430 dedicated to Jawala Mukhi and 
mentioning Sansar Chand I, the Katoch king of Kangra. 
On the lofty ridge south of and above the town stood Kot 
Kangra or ‘ the fort,* surrounded on three sides by inaccessible 
cliffs. In its highest part were the dwellings and temples of 
the old Katoch kings of Kangra. The town, with the fort 
and temples, was destroyed by the earthquake of April 4, 1905, 
in which 1,339 lives were lost in the town. Se<rcn Europeans 
were among the killed. 

Kangra has from time immemorial been a stronghold of 
the Katoch Rajas. Firishta, in his introductory chapter nar¬ 
rating the exploits of a former..king < 5 f Kanauj, who overran 
the hills from Kumaun to Kashmir, subduing 500 petty chiefs, 
distinc’tly alludes to the Raja of Nagarkot. The riches of the 
temple attracted the attention of Mahmud of Ghazni, who in 
1009 took the fort and plundered the temple, carrying off, it is 
said, 700,000 golden dinars, 700 mans of gold and silver plate, 
200 mans of pure gold in'Ingots, 2,090 mans of unwrought silver, 
and 20 mans of jewels, including pearls, corals, diamonds, and 
rubies. The temple plundered by Mahmud was probably 
situated within the fort and was not the temple of Devi in 
Bhawan, as has been supposed. Thirty-five years later the 
place is said to have been recaptured after a siege of four 
months by the Hindu princes under the Raja of Delhi. Kangra 
submitted to l^roz Shah in 1360, who again plundered the 
temple ; and in 1388 prince Mahmud Tughlak, when a fugitive 
from Delhi, found an asylum here till called to the throne in 
1390. Kangra was permanently garrisoned under the Mughals, 

^ Nagarkot appears to have been the name "*f the town and Kangra 
of the fort. 
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and should have passed tcf Ahmad Shah Dtirrani in the cession 
of 1752, but the governor, Saif All Khan, refused to surrender 
it, and maintained himself in the fort /or twenty years. After 
his death in 1774, Sansar Chand, Raja of Kangra, laid siege 
to the fort and, being unable to reduce it, called in the Sikh 
leader Jai Singh, Kanhaya, to whom, and not to the Raja, 
it surrendered. Jai Singh, however, wij,hdrew in 1785, and 
Sansar Chand possessed himself of the fort. Kangra was 
besieged from 1806 to 1809 by the Gurkhas,"who were only 
repelled by the aid of Ranjit Singh. In return^ for his services 
the Maharaja appropriated for himself the fort, which was 
held by the Sikhs when the Jullundur Doab was ceded to 
the British in 1846. The governor refusing to surrender, the 
fort was invested and capitulated after a two months’ siege. 
The head-quarters of the District were first fixed at Kangra, 
but were transferred to Dharmsala in 1855. 

The temple of Devi above mentioned was one of the most 
ancient and famous shrines in Northern India, and was largely 
resorted to by pilgrims from the plains at the great festival 
held in March, April, ^nd October. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 5,500, and the expenditure Rs. 5,300. 
In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 5,600, chiefly derived from 
octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,500. Its position 
on the Kangra valley cart-road makes it an important centre 
of internal trade. I'hechief educational institution is an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school maintained by the Church Missionary 
Society, which has a station here. There is a Government 
dispensary. 

Kanhiara. —Village in the-District and tahsil of Kangra, 
Punjab, situated in 32° 12' N. and 76^ 24' E., 4 miles east 
of Dharmsala. Population (i9oi),^3,446. The name is a 
corrui)tion of Krishna-yashas-arama according to Cunningham, 
or possibly Krishna-vihara. An inscription cut on two massive 
granite blocks in the Brahmi and Kharoshthi scripts found here, 
would appear to pro^ the existence of a Buddhist monastery 
{drama) at this place in the second century a.d. Slate is 
quarried at and round the village. Kanhiara suffered seriously 
from the earthquake of April 4, 1905. 

[Archaeoiogteal Survey Reports^ vol. v, p. 177, and Epigraphia 
Indica^ vol. vii, p. 116.] 

Kyelang (Rai/ang ).—Chief village in the Lahul canton 
of the Kulu subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab, situated 
in 32® 35' N. and 77® 4' E., on the right bank of the river 
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Bhaga, about 4 miles above its junction with the Chandra, 
and on the main trade route between the Rohtang and Bara 
Lacha passes. Population (1901), 388. A post office is main¬ 
tained here during the ^summer months, and the village has 
for many years been a station of the Moravian Mission, which 
maintains a school and a dispensary. It also contains the court¬ 
house of the Thakur^of Lahul, and an observatory 10,087 feet 
above sea-level. 

Nadaun Town. —Petty town in the Hamirpur tahsll of 
Kangra District,, Punjab, situated in 31° 46' N. and 79° 19' E., 
on the left bank of the Bcas, 20 miles south-east of Kangra 
town, and head-quarters of the jaglr of Raja Amar Chand, 
son of the late Raja Sir Jodhbir Chand. Population (1901), 
1,426. It was once a favourite residence of Raja Sansar 
Chand, who built himself a palace at Am tar, on the river 
bank, one mile from the town, where he held his court during 
the summer. 

Nagar.—Village in the Kulu subdivision and iahsil of 
Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32^ 7' N. and 77*^ 14' E., 
on the left bank of the Beas river, 14 miles north of Sultan]3iir, 
the head-cjuarters. Population (1901), 591. Nagar was 

the capital of the Kulu Rajas, whose ancient residence crowns 
an eminence looking down upon the river from a height of 
about 1,000 feet, and is now used as the residence of the 
Assistant Commissioner, Kulu. It was greatly damaged by the 
earthquake of April 4, 1905. It c;ommaAds a magnificent view, 
and itself forms a striking feature of the village. Nagar is also 
the head-quarters of the Kulu I'brest division and of the Assis¬ 
tant Engineer, Kulu, and contains a post and telegraph office. 

Nirmand. —Village in the Kulu subdivision of Kangra Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31° 26'N. and 77® 38' E. Po]>ulation 
(1901), 1,150. Near it iritands an ancient temple dedicated 
to Parasu Rama, in which is deposited a copperplate deed 
of grant in San.skrit, ])robably of 612-3 a. d., recording the 
assignment of the village of Sulisagrama by a king Samudrasena 
to the Brahmans who studied the Atharvsi Veda at Nirmanda, 
a temple dedicated to the god Triparantaka or Siva under the 
name of Mihiresvara or the Sun-god. 

\Corpus Discriptionum Indicarum^ vol. iii, p. 286.] 

Nurpur Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsli of the same 
name in Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32° 18' N. and 
75° 55' E., 37 miles west of Dharmsala on the road to Pathankot, 
on the western side of a hill w'hich rises sharply from the plain. 
Population (1901), 4,462. Nurpur was anciently called Dhameri 
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(or Temmery in the old •travellers), and >tas renamed Nurpiir 
in honour of the emperor J»Jur-ud-dIn Jahangir. The fort, 
begun by one of the local Rajas, >jras finished in the time 
of Aurangzeb. It contains a curious wooden temple, and 
excavations made in 1886 revealed 1;he existence of a stone 
temple of much earlier date than the fort. The carvings 
on the temple are of a kind unknown,elsewhere in the Pro¬ 
vince. The Rajas of Nurpur arc known to Muhammadan 
historians as the zamtnddrs of Man and Paithan, and Nurpur 
became their capital after the destruction of Mau by Shah 
Jahan. They were loyal feudatories of the Mughal empire, 
but stciutly defended their territory against the Sikhs. RanjTt 
Singh finally reduced Nurpur in 1815. 

'Phe princij)al inhabitants are Rajputs, Kashmiris, and 
Khattrls, the last being descendants of fugitives from Lahore, 
who fled from the exactions of the later Muhammadan rulers. 
'I'he Kashmiris settled in Nurpur in 1783, driven from their 
country by famine \ and were reinforced by others from a like 
cause in 1833. They carried with them the national manu¬ 
facture of their native galley, that of shawls of pashmina wool, ^ 
and made the town famous for the production of these and 
other woolh^n cloths. Owing to the collapse in the shawl 
trade which followed the Franco-Prtissian War, the trade has 
dwindled, and is now confined to the manufacture on a small 
scale of shawls and woollen fabrics of an inferior description. 
Nurjiur was for long the chief town of the District, in both si/e 
and commercial importance ; but owing to the decay of its 
chief industry, shawl-weaving, it is now much reduced, though 
still a centre of local trade. The municipality was created in 
1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902 -3 averaged Rs. 10,200. In 1903—4 the income 
was Rs. 9,700, chiefly derived froi^ octroi; and the expendi¬ 
ture was Rs. 11,300. Yhe town possesses a Government 
dispensary, and the municipality maintains an Anglo-vernacular 
middle school. 

Pathyar. —Villjjge in Kangra District, Punjab, 12 miles 
south-east of Dharmsala. Population (1901), 1,983. An in¬ 
scription of a primitive type, cut in both the lirahmi and 
Kharoshthi scripts, in letters of remarkable size, recording the 
dedication of a tank, probably in the third century b.c., has 
been found here. The village suffered serious damage in the 
earthquake of April 4, 1905. 

\Epigraphia Indica^ vol. vii, p. 116.] 

Rohtang. —Pass in the Kulu subdivision of Kangra Dis- 
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trict, Punjab, situatbd in 32® 22'N’. and 77° 17'E., across 
^ the Himalayan range which dwides the Kulu valley from 
Lahul. The pass leads, from Koksar in Lahul to Ralla in 
Kothi Manali of Kulu. The elevation is only 13,326 feet, a 
remarkably low level considering that the sides rise to 15,000 
’ ' and 16,000 feet, while within 12 miles are peaks over 20,000 

feet in height. The Jiiigh road to Leh and Yarkand from 
Kulu and Kangra goes over this pass, which is practicable for 
laden mules and' ponies. The pass is dangerous, and generally 
impassable between November and the end of March or 
even later. Through it the monsoon rains reach the Chandra 
valley, and the Beas rises on its southern slope. 

Sujanpur Tira. —Village in the Hamirpur tahsil of Kangra 
District, Punjab, situated in 31° 50' N. and 76® 31' E., on the 
Beas. Population (1901), 5,267. The place derives the 
second part of its name from the Tira or ‘ jialace ’ commenced 
by Abhaya Chand, the Katoch king of Kangra, in 1758. His 
grandson Sujan Chand founded the town, and Sansar Chand, 
the great Katoch ruler, completed it and held his court here. 
The site is picturesque, with a fine parade ground and grassy 
plain surrounded by trees; but the palace, a highly finished 
building of regal proportions, has fallen into disrepair since the 
Katoch family took up its residence in Lamdagkaon. 

Sultanpur Village. —Village in the Kulu subdivision and 
head-quarters of the Kulu tahsil^ Kangra District, Punjab, 
situated in 3i°58'N. and 77®ic/E., at the junction of the 
Beas and Sarvari and below the l^hubhu pass, at an elevation 
of 4,092 feet. Population (1901), 1,609. It was founded in 
the seventeenth century by the Kulu Raj^ Jagat Singh. 'Phe 
place is an important depot for the trade between the Punjab 
-and Leh and Central Asia. It has an out-still for the manu¬ 
facture of country spirit, ^ vernacular middle school, and a 
(Government dispensary, under an assistant surgeon. The 
village was nearly destroyed by the earthquake of April 4, 1905. 
Bonn- Hoshiarpur District. —Submontane District in the Jullun- 

fj^umioT Division, Punjab, lying between 30° 59V and 32^5' N. and 
ami hill ’ 75^30'and 76°38'E., w^ith an area of 2,244 square miles. Its 

.nnd river eastern boundary consists of the western slopes of the Sola 
systcins. ^ * 

Singhi hills, a range of the Outer Himalayan system, which 

separates it from Kangra District and Bil^pur State, and 

whose highest elevation (3,896 feet) within the District is at 

Bharwain, its summer station. Parallel with this range and 

lying north-west-by-south-east runs the nc^fthern section of 

the Siwalik range, locally known as the Katar Dhar. Between 
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these ranges is the Jaswan or Una Dun, a^broad fertile valley, 
watered by the Sohan stream, which rises in its northern 
extremity and flows south-east until it*falls into the Sutlej near 
Anandpur. The latter river, breakiniy^ through the Sola Singhi 
range near Bhabaur, flows south-east through the Dun until at 
Riipar it cuts through the Siw^aliks and thence flows west. The 
south-east comer of the District, the Jandbhari t/dka, lies on the 
left bank of the Sutlej; but that river forms its boundary on the 
extreme south-east and south, separating it from Ambala. On 
the north the Beas also breaks through the S^>la Singhi hills, 
and sweeping round the northern end of the Siwaliks flows 
thence almost due south, dividing the District from Kangra on 
the north and Gurdaspur on the west. Hoshiarpur thus con¬ 
sists of a long, irregular oval, the Siwaliks forming its axis and 
dividing it into tw^o unequal parts, of which the western is the 
larger. This part is a rich well-wooded submontane tract, w'hich 
slopes south-wcstw’ards from the Siw^aliks towards the borders 
of the Kapurthala State and Jullundur District. It is w^atered 
by only two perennial streams of any size : namely, the western 
or Iflack Bein, w’hich «ises in the sw^amps near Dasuya and 
flows into Kapurthala; and the eastern or White Bein, which 
rises near Gfcrhshankar, and, after a short winding course 
through the ta/isf/ of that name, turns sharply to the north and 
meanders along the Jullundur border. 'J'he principal feature 
of this submontane tract is the c/ios, or seasonal torrents, 
which, rising in the Siwalik%, spread like a network over the 
plain. At an earlier period the silt washed down from the 
Siw\aliks must have formed the alluvial plain to their w’est and 
caused its fertility, but owing to the deforestation of those hills 
the cdos have for a considerable time been destroying it. Dry 
in the rainless months, they become raging torrents after heavy 
rain; and, passing through the sand^ belt which lies below the 
western slope of the hills, they enter the plain, at first in fairly 
well-defined channels, but finally spreading over its surface and 
burying the cultivation under infertile sand. At a si)ecial 
inquiry held in 189^-6, it was found that no less than 147 
square miles were covered by these torrent-beds, an increase 
of 72 since 1852. The,Punjab l.and Preservation (Ckos) Act 
(Act II of 1900) has been extended to the Siwaliks, in order 
to enable the Local Government to limit the rights of grazing 
and wood-cutting as a preliminary step tow'ards their reaffores¬ 
tation, w^hich, it is hoped, will remedy the damage now being 
caused by the hill torrents. 

Geologically the District falls into two subdivisions : a south- Geology. 
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western, composed ^of alluvium ; add a north-eastern, com¬ 
prising the Siwalik and sub-Himalayan ranges running north¬ 
west from the Sutlej. These ranges are formed of the sand¬ 
stones and conglomerate's of the upj)er Siwalik series, which 
is of Ui)pcr "J’ertiary (pliocene) age ^ 

'rhe southern portion of the District hardly differs botani- 
cally from the general <character of the Central Punjab, though 
the mango and other sub-tropical trees thrive particularly well 
in cultivation. The submontane part has a true Siwalik flora, 
and in one valley in the extreme north of the District the sal 
{Shorea robusta) finds its northern limit. 'I’he ber (/Azyphus 
Jujuba) is plentiful. 

Wild animals include leopards (in the hills), hyenas, wolves, 
antelope, deer, leathered game is fairly plentiful. 

Owing to the proximity of the hills, the heat in the jilains is 
never excessive, while Bharwain, the summer station of the 
District, enjoys a mild hot season. 'I'he chief cause of mor¬ 
tality is fever. Plague entered the District from Julltindur in 
1897 ; and, in spite of considerable opposition culminating in 
a serious riot at (larhshankar, vigorousrmeasurcs were for three 
years taken to stamj) out the disease, and to some extent 
successfully. « 

'J'hc annual rainfall varies from 31 inches at Garhshankar 
to 34 at Hoshiarpur ; of the rainfall at the latter place 28 inches 
fall in the summer months, and 6 in the winter. The greatest 
fall recorded of late years was 79 inches lit Una in 1881-2, and 
the least 13 inches at Dasuya in 1901-2. 

Tradition associates several places, notably Dasuya, with 
the Pandavas of the Mahabharata, but archaeological remains 
are few and unimportant. Prior to the Muhammadan invasions, 
the modern District undoubtedly formed part of the Katoch 
kingdom of Trigartta or ji^illundur; ,and W’hen at an unknown 
date that kingdom broke up into numerous petty principalities, 
the Jaswan Rajas, a branch of the Katoch dynasty, established 
themselves in the Jaswan iJun. The jilains probably came 
permanently under Muhammadan rule on'the fall of Jullundur 
in T088, but the hills remained under Hindu chieftains. In 
1399 Tlmilr ravaged the Jaswan Dun, on his way to capture 
Kaiigra fort. At this period the Khokhars appear to have 
been the dominant tribe in the District; and in 1421 Jasrath, 
their chief, revolted against the weak Saiyid dynasty, but in 
1428 he was defeated near Kangra. After that event several 

‘ Medlicott, ‘On the Suh-Himalayan Ranges bflTween the Ganges and 
Ravi,’ Memoirsj Geological Survey of India, vol. iii, pt. ii. 
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Pathan military colonies* were founded in the plain along the 
base ol the Siwaliks, and Ba^wara became the head-quarters. 
The fort of Malot, founded in the neign of Sultan Bahlol by 
a Pathan grantee of the surroundmg country, was Daulat 
Khan’s stronghold. It played an important part in Babar’s 
invasion, and after its surrender Babar crossed the Siwaliks 
into the Jaswan Dun and marched ork Rupar. Under Sher 
Shah, tile governor of Malot ruled all the hills as far as Kangra 
and Jammu, and organized some kind of 'revenue system. 
By this time the Dadwals, another Katoch family, had estab¬ 
lished themselves at Datarpur in the Siwaliks. On Akbar’s 
accession, the District became the centre of Sikandar Suri’s 
resistance to the Mughal domination, but he was soon reduced, 
and in 1596 tlie Jaswans were disposed of without actual fighting. 
After this thg District settled dowm under tlic Mughal rule and 
was included in Todar Mai’s great revenue survey. 

The Rajas of Jaswan and Datarpur retained possession of 
their fiefs until 1759, when the rising Sikh adventurers, wdio 
had already established themselves in the lowlands, commenced 
a series of encroachments upon the hill tracts. The Jaswan • 
Raja early lost a portion of his dominions; and wdien Ranjit 
Singh concentrated the whole Sikh power under his own 
government, both the petty Katoch chiefs were compelled to 
acknowledge the supremacy of J.ahorc. At last, in 1815, the 
ruler of Jaswan was forced by Ranjit Singh to resign his terri¬ 
tories in exchange fof an estate held on feudal tenure ; 

and three years later his neighbour of Datarpur met with similar 
treatment. Meanwhile, the lowland portion of the District 
had passed completely into the hands of the Sikh chieftains, 
who ultimately fell before the absorbing power of Ranjit Singh ; 
and by the close of 1818 the whole country from the Sutlej to 
the Beas had come under the government of Inhere. A small 
portion of the District was administered by deputies of the 
Sikh governors at Jullundur; but in the hills and the Jaswan 
Dun, Ranjit Singh assigned most of his conquests to feudal 
rulers {jr\q 7 rddrs), ifmong whom were the deposed Rajas of 
Datarpur and Jaswan, the Sodhis of Anandpur, and the Sikh 
prelate Bedi Bikrama Sjngh, whose head-quarters were fixed at 
Una. Below the Siwalik Hills, Sher Singh (afterwards Maha¬ 
raja) held Hajipur and Mukerian, with a large tract of country, 
while other great tributaries received assignments elsewhere 
in the lowland region. Shaikh Sandhe Khan had charge of 
Hoshiarpur at the ^ate of the British annexation, as deputy of 
the Jullundur governor. 
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After the close of the first Sikh War in 1846, the whole 
* tongue of land between the Sutlej* and the Beas, together with 
the hills now constituting Kangra District, passed into the 
hands of the British Gj:>vemment. The deposed Rajas of 
, Datarpur and Jaswan received cash pensions from the new 
rulers, in addition to the estates granted by Ranjit Singh ; but 
they expressed bitter* disappointment that they were not 
restored to their former sovereign positions. The whole of 
Jiedi Bikrama Sihgh^s grant was resumed, and a pension was 
offered for his jpaintenance, but indignantly refused ; while 
part of the Sodhi estates were also taken back. Accordingly, 
the outbreak of the Multan War and the revolt of Chattar 
Singh, in 1848, found the disaffected chieftains ready for rebel¬ 
lion, and gave them an opportunity for rising against the 
Ikitish power. In conjunction with the Kangra Rajas, they 
organized a revolt, which, however, was soon put down without 
serious difficulty. The two Rajas and the other ringleaders 
were captured, and their estates were confiscated. Raja Jagat 
Singh of Datarpur lived for about thirty years at Benares on 
• a pension from the British Governnv^nt. Umed Singh of 
Jaswan received a similar allowance; Ran Singh, his grand¬ 
son, was permitted to reside at Jammu in receipt of his 
pension ; and on the assumption by Queen Victoria of the 
Imperial title in January, 1877, the jdgir confiscated in 1848 
was restored to Tikka Raghunath Singh, great-grandson of the 
rebel Raja, and son-in-law of the IJilaharaja of Kashmir. Bedi 
Bikrama Singh followed Chattar Singh at Gujrat, but sur¬ 
rendered at the close of the war and obtained leave to reside 
at Amritsar, His son, Sujan Singh, receives a Government 
pension, and has been created an honorary magistrate. Many 
other local chieftains still retain estates, the most notice¬ 
able being the Ranas of Manaswal a^d the Rais of Bhabaur. 
'rhe sacred family of the Sodhis, lineal descendants of Ram 
Das, the fourth Sikh Guru, enjoy considerable pensions. 

I'he Mutiny did not affect this District, the only disturb¬ 
ances being caused by the incursion of servants from Simla, 
who sjiread exaggerated reports of the panic there, and the 
rapid march of a party of mutineers, from Jullundur, who 
passed along the hills and escaped across the Sutlej before 
the news had reached head-quarters. 

The The population of the District at the last four enumerations 

people. 937,699, (1881) 901,381, (1891) 1,011,659, and 

(1901) 989,782, dwelling in ii towns andj2,ii7 villages. It 
decreased by 2*1 per cent, during the last decade, the 
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decrease being greatest'in the Hoshiarpur tahsll (3-6) and 
least in Garhshankar. The.»density of the population is high. 
The District is divided into the fota: tahsils of Hoshiarpur, 
Dasuya, Una, and Garhshankar, the head-quarters of each 
being at the place from which it is named. The chief towns 
arc the municipalities of Hoshiarpur, the head-quarters of 
the District, 7 'anda-Urmar, Harian^, Garhuiwala, Una, 
Anandpur, Mukerian, Dasuya, and Miani. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Hoshiarpur 

508 

4 

489 

264,112 

519-9 

- . 3-6 

12,388 

1 >asuya 

*501 

4 

6.^3 

239,004 

4771 

— 2.2 

6,952 

Una . 

717 

2 

hn 

225,198 

."^14 * 

- 1.8 

11,680 

Garhshankar 

509 

I 

47a 

261,468 

5 « 3-7 

— i.o 

8,360 

District total 

2,244 

II 

2,117 

989,782 

4410 

- ■ 

— 2.1 

39.380 


Note.— The fijrures for the areas of tahsUs are taken from the revenue returns. The 
total Uistrict ar^a is that given in the Census Report. 

Hindus (603,710) comprise more than 60 per cent, of the 
total; Muhammadans number 312,958, or 32 per cent. ; and 
Sikhs, 71,126, or 7 per cent. Punjabi is the language chiefly 
spoken. 

The Jats or Jats (153,000) are first in point of numbers. Castes and 
compri.sing 15 per cent, of the total. They are chiefly Hindus, 
but include 35,000 Sikhs and 26,000 Muhammadans. The 
next most numerous are the Rajputs (94,000), who comprise 
more than 9 per cent, of the population; they are mostly 
Hindus in the hills and Muhamnvadans in the plains. The 
Gujars (78,000) are a pastoral people, who are found mainly 
in the Siwaliks. 7 ’he Pathans (7,000) arc descendants 
of colonists planted by the Afghan invaders; their villages 
originated in smalh brick fortifications, and are disposed part 
in a long line parallel to the Siwaliks, as a protection against 
invasion from the hills, part in a cluster guarding the Sri 
Gobindpur ferry on the Beas. 'Phe Mahtons (10,000) are by 
their own account Rajputs who have descended in the social 
scale owing to their practice of widow marriage. They are 
either Hindus or Sikhs. The Kanets (1,700) are said to have 
the same origin as the Mahtons, and are equally divided 
between Hindus and Sikhs. The Arains (35,000) and 
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Saini.s (45,000) are'industrious and” careful cultivators; the 
former are entirely Muhammadan, the latter Hindu or Sikh. 
Other landowning tribes <are the Awans (13,000) and Dogars 
(5,000), who are chiefly Muhammadans, and Ghirths (47,000), 
locally known as Bahtis and Chahngs, who are almost entirely 
Hindus. 'J'hc Brahmans (80,000) are extensive landholders in 
the hills and also engage in trade. Of the commercial classes, 
the Khattris (21,000) are the most important. Of the menial 
tribes may be mentioned the ("hamars (leather-workers, 
121,000), Chul^ras (scavengers, 19,000), Jhinwars (water- 
carriers, 24,000), Julahils (weavers, 24,000), Kumhars (potters, 
11,000), Isobars (blacksmiths, 16,000), Nais (barbers, 14,000), 
Tarkhans (carpenters, 33,000), and Telis (oil-pressers, 12,000). 
About 60 per cent, of the population are dependent on 
agriculture. 

'I'he Ludhiana Mission has a station at Hoshiarpur, dating 
from 1867, and five out-stations in the District ; its staff con¬ 
sists of 20 persons, with Scripture-readers and catechists, and 
includes a (jiialified lady doctor. The District contained 
785 native C'hristians in 1901. ^ 

The SiWAT.iK Hu.ls, which form the backbone of the Dis¬ 
trict, are for the most part soft sandstone, from which by detri¬ 
tion is formed a belt of light .sandy loam known as the Kandi 
tract, lying immediately at their foot. This soil requires fre¬ 
quent, but not loo heavy, shower.s, and the tract is to a large 
extent overspread with shifting .sand blcwn from the torrent 
beds. Barallel to this comes a narrow belt, in which the loam 
is less mixed with .sand; and this is followed by the excej)- 
tionally fertile Sirwal bell, in which the water-level is near the 
surface, and the loam, little mixed with .sand except where 
affected by the hill torrents, is of a texture which enables it to 
draw up and retain the m4^ximum of moisture. South-east of 
Garhshankar is a tract of clayey loam, probably an old depres¬ 
sion connected with the Bein river, while north of Dasuya, and 
so beyond the range of the Siwalik denudation, is an area 
j)robabIy formed by the alluvion of the Heas, which is one of 
the most fertile in the District. The soil of the Una valley 
is for the most part a good alluvial loam, especially fertile on 
the banks of the Sutlej. 

The District is held almost entirely on the bhaiydchdra 
and pattiddri tenures, zamlnddri lands covering only about 
120 square miles. 'I'he area for which details are available 
in the revenue records of 1903-4 is 2,233 square miles, as 
shown in the table on next page. 
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Tahsil. 

• 

Total. 

• 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Hoshiarpur . 

508 

261* 

*5 

63 

Dasuya 

50 * 

327 

30 

66 

Una 

7*7 

267 

6 

98 

Garhshankar 

509 

291 

40 

48 

'I'olal 


1,146 

, 9 * 

275 


The chief crops of the spring harvest are wheat and gram, 
which occupied 452 and 225 square milcs^ respectively in 
^903-4* Barley occupied only 27 square miles. There were 
154 acies of popj)y. In the autumn harvest maize is the most 
important crop (212 square miles), and forms the staple food of 
the people; pulses occupied 8r square miles and rice 39. 

Very little great or spiked millet is grown. Sugar-cane is a 
very valuable crop, covering 38 square miles. Cotton occupied 
27 square miles. 

'I'he cultivated area increased by about 3 per cent, during Improve- 
thc twenty years ending 1901, its extension having ^^ricul*” 

much hindered by thg destructive action of the mountain toral prac- 
torrents. Outside their range of influence, almost every culti- dee. 
vable acre is, brought under the plough ; cash rents rise to as 
much as Rs. 50 per acre, and holdings as small as half an acre 
are found. Maize is the only crop for which any pains are 
taken to select the best seed. Advances under the I^and 
Improvement Loans Act are little sought after ; in many places 
unbricked wells, dug at a trifling cost, answer every purpose, 
while in others the water lies too deep for masonry wells to be 
profitable. Even in the Sirwal tract, where there is a tendency 
to increase the number of masonry wells, they arc more often 
dug by a large number of subscribers, who each own a small 
holding, in combination, than by means of loans from 
Government. 

The cattle are mostly small and vreak, especially in the Cattle, 
hills, and such good bullocks as are to be found are imported. 

Although Bajwara ;ind Tihara are mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akbart as famous for their horses, the breed now found is very 
poor. The District board maintains 2 pony and 5 donkey 
stallions. I'he people possess few sheep. Goats, which used 
to be grazed in the Siwaliks in large numbers, and caused 
much damage, have now under the provisions of the Chos Act 
been excluded from the western slopes of that range. Camels 
are kept in a few villages. A good deal of poultry is bred for 
the Simla market. ^ 
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Irrigation. Of the total area*’cultivated in 19O3-4, 91 square miles, or 
8 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this, 57 square miles, 
or 63 per cent., were irrigs^ted from wells; 23 square miles, or 25 
per cent., from canals; and ii square miles, or 12 per cent., from 
streams. There were 6,533 masonry wells and 7,511 unbricked 
wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. Except lever wells (which are 
worked by hand), these are worked by bullocks, generally with 
the Persian wheel, but occasionally with the rope and bucket. 
'Phey are found chiefly in the Sirwal tract. Canal-irrigation is 
mainly from a private canal called the Shah Nahr, an inunda¬ 
tion cut taking off from the Beas in the north-west of the District. 
It was originally constructed during the decline of the Mughal 
empire, and was reopened in 1846 by a number of local 
landholders at their own expense. Government in 1890 acquired 
by agreement the management of the canal, subject to certain 
rights reserved to the shareholders. There are also some small 
cuts taking off from the Beas, which belong to private individuals 
and villages, and irrigate about 10 square miles. The irrigation 
from streams is by means of artificial watercourses, and is 
employed in some of the hilly tracts. 

Forests. 'Phe District has 27 square miles of ‘reserved’ and 139 of 
iinclassed forests under the Forest department,*consisting of 
the forests of chil pine which cover the slopes of the Sola 
Singhi range, and 10 square miles of bamboo forest in the 
Siwaliks. A small rakh of 3 square miles on the Outer 
Siwaliks is under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner. 
All the chtl trees on these hills are also the property of Govern¬ 
ment. The inner slopes are sparsely clad with pine; the 
denudation of the outer slopes by the action of the hill torrents 
has already been referred to. In 1903-4 the forest revenue 
was Rs. J9,ooo. 

Minerals. Gold is washed in the bed of the Sohan and other hill 
streams, but in quite insignificant quantities, the average 
earnings of the workers not amounting to more than 3 annas 
a day. The District contains quarries of limestone of some 
value, and kankar of an inferior quality^is found. Saltpetre 
is extracted from saline earth in fourteen villages, the output 
being about 140 maunds a year. There are some valuable 
quarries of sandstone. 

Arts and The principal manufacture is that of cotton fabrics, which 

turc^^^^ in 1901 employed 44,000 persons. The chief articles are 
coloured turbans and cloth of coloured stripes. The town of 
Hoshiarpur is a centre for the manufacture of ivory or bone 
and copper inlay work and of decorative furniture, but the 
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demand for inferior work* in Europe and ?\m€rica has led to 
deterioration. Lacquered wooden ware and silver-work, with 
some ivory-carving, are also produced. The carpenters have 
a reputation for good work, and there is a considerable manu¬ 
facture of glass bangles. Ornamented shoes are also made, 
and buskins, breeches, and coats of soft sdmhar (deer) skin. 
AuDasuya cups and glasses of coloured*glass are made. The 
light ‘ paper ’ pottery is made at Tanda, and brass vessels at 
Bahadurpur. * 

Trade is chiefly confined to the export o^ raw materials, Commerce 
including rice, gram, barley, sugar, hemp, safflower, fibres, trade, 
tobacco* indigo, cotton, lac, and a small quantity of wheat. 

Of these, sugar forms by far the most important item. The 
cane grows in various portions of the plains, and sugar is 
refined in the larger towns and exf)orted to all parts of the 
Punjab, especially to Amritsar. 'Fhe principal imports are 
cotton piece-goods from Delhi and Amritsar, millets and other 
coarse grains from the south of the Sutlej, and cattle from 
Amritsar and the south. 

The District contains^no railways, but a line from Jullundur l^^ads. 
to Hoshiarpur is contemplated. The road from Jullundur to 
K«angra runs rficross the District, and transversely to this two 
lines of road, one on either side of the Siwaliks, carry the 
submontane traffic between the Beas and Sutlej. The total 
length of metalled roads is 37 miles, and of unmctalled roads 
737 miles. Of thfese,«2i mijes of metalled and 28 miles of 
unmetalled roads are under the Public Works department, and 
the rest under the District board. I'he Sutlej is navigable 
below Rupar during the summer months, and the Beas during 
the same period from the point where it enters the District. 

'Fhe Sutlej is crossed by six and the Beas by ten ferries, nine 
of which are managed by the District board. 

None of the famines vJ^iich have visited the Punjab since Famine, 
annexation affected Hoshiarpur at all .seriously; the rainfall 
is generally so plentiful and the soil so moist that a great part 
of the District is practically secure from drought. The area 
of crops matured in the famine year 1899-1900 amounted to 
7*6 per cent, of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided District 
by five Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 
one is in charge of the District treasury. For general adminis- staff, 
trative purposes the District is divided into four tahslls — 
Hoshiarpur, Garhshankar, Una, and Dasuya —each with 
a tahsllddr and a naib-tahsllddr, 

PUN. I. u d 
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Civil The Deputy-Conimissioner as District Magistrate is re- 

crime^ sponsible for criminal justice, -and civil judicial work is 

under a District Judge. Both officers are supervised by 
the Divisional Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division. 
There are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters and one at 
each outlying tahsil. The predominant form of crime is 
burglary. 

I.and Under Sikh rule the District was unusually fortunate, in that 

adminiL appointed to the administration of the dodd 

tration. in 1802. He was able and honest, allied to local families by 
marriage, and interested in the welfare of the people. His 
assessments were light and easily paid. In 1839 he was 
succeeded by a different type of ruler, Shaikh Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-dln, whose oppressive administration lasted until the British 
conquest. The summary settlement of the whole dodb was 
promptly made on annexation by John Lawrence. The demand 
was 13^ lakhs. Except in Garhshankar, the summary settlement 
worked well. In 1846 the regular settlement of Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur began. Changes in officers and the pressure of 
other work prevented anything being done until 1851, when 
a Settlement officer was appointed to Hoshiarpur. His charge, 
however, did not correspond with the present Dirtrict, as other 
officers settled the Una tahsll^ part of Garhshankar, and the 
Mukerian tract. The result for the District as now constituted 
was an increased demand of Rs. 9,000. Many assignments of 
revenue, however, had in the meantime been resumed, and 
the assessment was really lighter than the summary demand. 
Between 1869 and 1873 ^ revision of the records-of-right in 
the hilly tracts was carried out. The settlement was revised 
between 1879 and 1882. The total revenue assessed was 
13J lakhs, of which Rs. 71,000 are assigned, while a water 
rate was imposed on the lands irrigated by the Shah Nahr 
Canal. Government subsequently took over the canal, and the 
shareholders became annuitants, receiving 8 annas out of every 
18 annas imposed as water rate. The canal is managed by 
the Deputy-Commissioner, and all proh^^s are ear-marked to 
the improvement and extension of the watercourses. The 
average assessment on ‘dry* land is Rs. 1-15 (maximum 
Rs. 4-4-0, and minimum 6 annas), and that on *wet’ land 
Rs. 4-8-0 (maximum Rs. 6, and minimum Rs. 3). The 
demand for 1903-4, including cesses, was 16*4 lakhs. The 
average size of a proprietary holding is 1-5 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown in the table on next page, in thousands of rupees. 
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i8qo-i. 

1900-1. 

*903-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

12,60 

15.84 

1S.65 

ij.Si, 

1 13 ,.57 
* 9.93 

13,74 

20,36 


The District possesses nine municipalities, Hoshiarpur, Local 
T&nda- Urmar, Hariana, GarhdiwIla, Una, Anandpur, 
Mukerian, Dasuya, and Miani; and on^ ‘notified area,’ 

Kh^pur. Outside these, local affairs are managed by the 
District board, which in 1903-4 had an income of Rs. 1,67,000. 

The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 1,49,000, education 
being the largest item. 

The regular police force consists of 480 of all ranks, in- Police and 
eluding 93 municipal police. The Superintendent usually 
has three inspectors under him. The village watchmen 
number 1,765. There are 15 police stations and 4 road- 
posts. The District jail at head-quarters has accommodation 
for 106 prisoners. 

The District stands twelfth among the twenty-eight Districts Education, 
of the Province in resppect of the literacy of its population. * 

In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4 per cent. 

(7-3 males afhd 0-2 females). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 4,813 in 1880-1, 9,749 in 1890-1, 9,639 in 
1900-1, and 10,772 in 1903-4. In the last year the District 
had 13 secondary and 146 primary (public) schools, and 3 ad¬ 
vanced and 75 elem&tary (private) schools, with 278 girls in 
the public and 315 in the private schools. The Hoshiarpur 
municipal high school was founded in 1848 to teach Persian 
and Hindi, and was brought under the Educational department 
in 1856. The study of English was introduced in 1859, 

Arabic and Sanskrit in 1870, at about which time it was 
made a high school. IJiere are flso three unaided Anglo- 
vernacular high schools, one vernacular high school, and eight 
middle schools. The Ludhiana Mission supports a girls* or¬ 
phanage and boarding-school, and two day-schools for Hindu 
and Muhammadan ^rls. The total number of pupils in public 
institutions in 1904 was about 7 per cent, of the number of 
children of school-going age. The total expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, the greater part of which 
was met from Local funds. 

The civil hospital at Hoshiarpur has accommodation for Hospitals 
33 male and 12 female in-patients. The District also contains 
fourteen outlying dispensaries. At these institutions in 1904 
a total of. 145,455 out-patients and 1,170 in-patients were 
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treated, and 9,267 operations were J)erformed. Local funds 
contribute nearly three-fourths cff the expenditure, which in 
1904 amounted to Rs.* 24,000, and municipal bodies the 
remaining fourth. Th^' Ludhiana Mission has recently 
opened a female hospital in Hoshiarpur under a qualified 
lady doctor. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 29,000, 
representing 29 per 1,000 of the population. 

|H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer (1904); J. A. L. Mont¬ 
gomery, Settlement Report (1885).] 

Hoshiarpur Tahsll. —Tahsll oi Hoshiarpur District, Pun¬ 
jab, lying between 31^^ 21' and 31° 50' N. and 75° 40' and 
76® 7'E., with an area of 508 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 264,112, compared with 273,864 in 1891. It 
contains the towns of Hoshiarpur (population, 17,549), the 
head-quarters, Garhdiwala (3,652), Hariana (6,005), and 
Khanpur (3,183); and 489 villages, including Bajwara, 
a* place of some historical interest. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4-3 lakhs. The tahsil com¬ 
prises the western slopes of the Siwiliks, the poor land at 
their base, a central strip of fairly productive but .sandy soil, 
and in the west a broad belt of fertile land irrigated by wells. 
It is well wooded, and the mango groves are a characteristic 
feature. Torrent-beds, dry except after heavy rain, are met 
with every few miles. 

Dasuya Tahsil. —Taksil of Hoshiifrpur District, Punjab, 
lying between 31” 35' and 32*^ 5' N. and 75° 30'and 75° 59' E., 
with an area of 501 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 239,004, compared with 244,346 in 1891. It contains 
the towns of Dasuya (population, 6,404), the head-quarters, 
Mukerian (3,589), Miani (6,118), and Tanda-Urmar 
(10,247); ^33 villages. The land revenue and cesses 

amounted in 1903-4 to 4*6 lakhs. The tahsil is situated in 
a wide bend of the Beas, which is the boundary on the north¬ 
east and west. It comprises a stretch of fertile land on the 
south, the lowlands along the river, a tract of higher land 
below the Siwaliks, and the northern extremity of the Siwaliks 
themselves. , 

Una Tahsil. —Tahsil of Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, lying 
between 30° 59' and 31° 52' N. and 75® 56' and 76® 38' E., 
with an area of 717 square miles. It consists of the broad 
and stony valley of the Sohan between the inner and outer 
SiwALiK Hills, w’hich near the Beas rises into the Jaswan Dun, 
a plateau or upland valley about 1,400 feet above sea-level. 
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The JandbarT taluka, a* small piece of iterritory on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, is also included in this tahslL The popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 225,198, compared with 229,308 in 1891. 
It contains the towns of Una (population, 4,746), the head¬ 
quarters, and Anandpur (5,028) ; aifd 523 villages, l^'he land 
revenue arid cesses amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 3*2 lakhs. 

•Garhshankar Tahsil.— Tahsll of Hoshiarpur District, 
l^unjab, lying between 30° 59' and 31® 31' N. and 75® 51' 
and 76° 31' E., with an area of 509 square miles. The popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 261,468, compared with 264,141 in 1891. 
Garhshankar (population, 5,803) is the head-quarters. It 
also cTontains 472 villages, of which Jaijon is of some 
historical interest. The land revenue and cesses amounted 
in 1903-4 to 4*4 lakhs. The physical features of the fahsil 
are similar to those of Hoshiarpur, except that the hills are 
steeper and torrent-beds less frequent. The Sutlej forms the 
southern boundary. 

Anandpur.—'Pown in the Una tahsll of Hoshiarpur Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31° 14' N. and 76° 31' E., on the 
left bank of the Sutlej.^ Population (1901), 5,028. Founded ^ 
by the Sikh Guru, Tegh Bahadur, it became a stronghold of 
the tenth G^ru, Govind Singh, who was defeated here by the 
troops of Aurangzeb. It is still of religious importance as the 
head-quarters of the branch of the Sodhis descended from 
Tegh Bahadur’s nephew, and contains many Sikh shrines and 
monuments of interest. 'Phe municipality was created in 
1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,900. In 1903—4 the income 
was Rs. 3,000, chiefly derived from octroi; and the ex¬ 
penditure was Rs. 2,600. It maintains a Government dis¬ 
pensary. 

Bajwara.—Ancient town in District and tahsil of 
Hoshiarpur, Punjab, sitiated in 31® 31' N. and 75° 57' E., 

2 miles south-east of Hoshiarpur. .Population (1901), 2,653. 
It is said to have been founded by immigrants from Ghazni, 
and was once the ebief town of the District, tradition relating 
that its walls were 18 miles in circumference. It is mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akharl as famous for horses. Todar Mai, 
Akbar’s minister, is said to have broken up the town into 
small divisions as a punishment for the inhabitants not receiv¬ 
ing him with proper respect. In later times it was held by 
Sirdar Bhup Singh, Faizullahpuria, who was ousted in 1801 
by Raja Sansar Chand. The latter built a fort here, which 
was taken by Ranjit Singh in 1825. Since then the town has 
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declined and its ruins have been largely used for road-metal 
The fort was utilized as a militar)^ prison in the earlier years of 
the British administration, but was afterwards dismantled; and 
at the present time only two ruined bastions are in existence. 
The town has an Anglo-vtrnacular high school. 

Bharwain. —Hill sanitarium in the Una tahsiboi Hoshi- 
arpur District, Punjab, situated in 31® 48' N. and 76° 10' E. 
Population (March, 1901), 17. It lies on the Jullundur-Dharm- 
sala road, 28 miles from Hoshiarpur town, near the borders of 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra Districts, on the summit of the Sola 
Singhi range, at an elevation of 3,896 feet above the sea. 

Dasuya Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 31° 49' N. 
and 75° 40' E., 25 miles north-west of Hoshiarpur town. 
Population (1901), 6,404. Dasuya is one of the numerous 
I)laces popularly identified with the capital of the Raja Virata 
of the Mahabharata. It contains a ruined fort, mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbart^ which was one of the strongholds of the 
Ramgarhias, and was annexed in 1817 by Ranjit Singh. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,900, and the expenditure 
Rs. 2,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 35700, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,900. 
It maintains a vernacular middle school and a Government 
dispensary, 

Garhdiwala. —Town in the tahsil and District of Hoshi¬ 
arpur, Punjab, situated in 31° 45''N. and 75® 46' E., 17 miles 
from Hoshiarpur. Population (1901), 3,652. The chief trade 
is in sugar. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,300, 
and the expenditure Rs. 2,200. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 2,900, chiefly derived fij}m octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,600. It maintains a Government dispensary. 

Garhshankar Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 
31® 13' N. and 76° 9' E. Population (1901), 5,803. A fort 
built on the site of the present town is said to have been taken 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, and subsequently given by Muhammad 
of Ghor to the sons of Raja Man Singh of Jaipur. Its inhabi¬ 
tants are Rajputs, who expelled the Mahtons about a.d. 1175. 
It possesses a considerable trade in sugar and tobacco. The 
municipality, founded in 1882, was abolished in 1891. The 
town has a vernacular middle school and a Government 
dispensary. ‘ 
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Hari^na Town.— Tawn in the Distriotand tahsll of Hoshi- 
arpur, Punjab, situated in 38' N. and 72® 52^ E., 9 miles 
from Hoshiarpur. Population (190^, 6,005. From 1846 to 
i860 it was the head-quarters of the tahslL Its chief trade is 
in sugar. The municipality was creafed in 1867. The income 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902—3 averaged 
R^. 3,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,200, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,100. It 
maintains a vernacular middle school, and the town has 
a dispensary. 

Hoshiarpur Town.—Head-quarters of t*he District and 
tahsll Hoshiarpur, Punjab, .situated in 31° 32' N. and 
75° 52' E., at the foot of the Siwaliks, on the Jullundur- 
Dharmsala road, 25 miles from Jullundur. The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division has his 
head-quarters here. Population (1901), 17,549. The town 
was seized in 1809 by Ranjit Singh, and formed the head¬ 
quarters of the governors of the Jullundur Doab. It is famous 
for the production of articles of wood inlaid with ivory. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ^ 
ten years ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 47,500, and the expen¬ 
diture Rs. 45,400. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 58,600, 
chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 44,900. 
It maintains a high school, the management of which was taken 
over by the Educational department in 1904. There are two 
other unaided high schools in the town, which also possesses 
a civil hospital; and the LuShiana Mission maintains a female 
hospital. 

Jaijon.—Ancient town in the Garhshankar iahsil of 
Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 31® 21' N. and 76® 
13' E., on the outer edge of the Siwaliks, 10 miles north df 
Garhshankar. Population (1901), ^705. Though now of small 
importance, it was in eaily days the seat of the Jaswal Rajas. 
Raja Ram Singh first took up his residence here; and the fort 
which commanded the pass in the hills is said to have been 
constructed in 17019 and to have been taken by Ranjit Singh 
in 1815. It was dismantled at annexation by the British 
Government. The ruins of the palaces of the Jaswal Rajas are 
still visible above the town. The place was till lately an 
emporium of trade, second only to Hoshiarpur; and even now 
a good deal of cloth, both country and English, passes through 
towards the hills, while the produce of the hills, such as rice, 
turmeric, &c., passes down to the plains. 

Malot. —Ancient fortress, now in ruins, in the District and 
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tahsil of Hoshiarpur, Punjab, situated in 31° 50' N. and 
76° E. It was founded by a PajLhan general in the reign of 
liahlol EodI (1451—89), ^and became under Sher Shah the 
caj>ital of the tracts which now form Hoshiarpur and Kangra 
Districts. In 1526 it v?as surrendered to Babar by Daulat 
Khan, ruler of the Punjab, and in later times it fdll into the 
hands of the hill Rajputs. , 

Miani.— Town in the Dasuya tahstl of Hoshiarpur District, 
Punjab, situated* in 31° 43' N. and 75® 34' E., on the Beas. 
Poj)ulation (1901), 6,118. It is of no commercial importance. 
The municipality \vas created in 1874. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 1,700, and fnc ex¬ 
penditure Rs. 1,600. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 1,800, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,300. 
It maintains a Government dispensary. 

Mukerian.—I'own in the Dasuya tahstl of Hoshiarpur Dis¬ 
trict, I’unjab, situated in 31” 57' N. and 75® 38' E. I’opula- 
tion (1901), 3,589. It was a stronghold of Sardar Jai Singh 
Kanhaya, whose power was paramount in the Punjab about 
1774-84; and Ranjit Singh’s reputed^ son, Sher Singh, who 
afterwards became Maharaja, was born here. The town has 
no trade of any importance. The municipality„was created 
in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 3,100. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 3,200, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 2,900. It maintains a vernacular rliiddle school and 
a Government dispensary. 

Sola Singhi (or Chintpurni).—Mountain range in Hoshi¬ 
arpur District, l^unjab, forming the eastern boundary of the 
Jaswiin Dun. It commences at a point close to Talwara, on 
the Beas river, and runs in a south-eastward direction between 
the Districts of Hoshiarpjjir and Kangra. The range as it 
passes southwards increases steadily both in width and eleva¬ 
tion, until it reaches its highest point at the small hill station 
of Bharwain, 28 miles from Hoshiarpur town on the Dharmsala 
road and 3,896 feet above the sea. At th-is point the ridge is 
14 miles across. Thence it continues till it crosses the valley 
of the Sutlej, its northern slope sinking gradually into the Beas 
basin, while the southern escarpment consists in places of an 
abrupt cliff about 300 feet in height. The space between its 
central line and the level portion of the Jaswan Dun is occu¬ 
pied by a broad table-land, thickly clothed with forest, and 
intersected by precipitous ravines, which divide the surface 
into natural blocks. Another range of hills in Hoshi&rpur 
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District, which continuts the line of tMe Sola Singhi and 
finally crosses the Sutlej intg Kilaspur, terminates in the hill 
of Naina Devi, with its famous tempt. 

Tanda-Urmar. —The two towns of Tanda and Urmar are 
situated within a mile of one another in the Dasuya /aAsi/ of 
Hoshiarpu^ District, Punjab, in 31° 40' N. and 75® 38' E., and 
form with their suburbs a single murjicipality. Their joint 
population was, in 1901, 10,247. l"he suburbs contain a 
shrine of the saint, Sakhi Sarwar. 'I'hey form an eiitrcpot for 
country produce and cotton goods, and good j)ottery is made. 

'Phe municipality was created in 1867. The income and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 5,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure w’as Rs. 5,400. It 
maintains an Anglo-vernacular middle school and a Govern¬ 
ment dispensary. 

Una Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same name 
in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 31® 28' N. and 
76° 17' E., in the Jaswan Dun. Population (1901), 4,746. 

It is important as the seat of a branch of the Bedi clan , 
descended from Kala Dhari, a descendant of Nanak, the first 
Sikh Guru, but has no commercial importance. The muni¬ 
cipality was created in 1867, The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,700 and the expenditure 
Rs. 2,600. In 1902-3 the income was Rs. 3,800, chiefly 
derived from oefroif and ^the expenditure was Rs. 2,900. 

It maintains a vernacular middle school and a Government 
dispensary. 

Jullundur District {Jalandhar ),—District in the Jullundur Hoiin- 
Division, Punjab, lying between 30® 56' and 31® 37' N. and 
75® 5' and 76° 16' E., with' an area of 1,431 square miles, and hill 
It occupies the southern part of the dodb (called the Bist and river 
Jullundur Doab), or country between the Beas and Sutlej, 

The latter river forms its southern border, separating it from 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore, and in shape the District is an 
irregular triangle wkh its base on that river. The State of 
Kapurthala separates it on the west from the Beas and its con¬ 
fluence with the Sutlej., Along its north-east border lies the 
District of Hoshiarpur; and in the centre of this portion, 
between the Jullundur and Nawashahr tahsils, is a detached 
tract of Kapurthala territory which forms the Phagwara tahsil 
of that State. The valley of the Sutlej is marked by a high, 
well-defined bank. North of this lies a plateau whose highest 
point, at Rahon near the eastern comer of the District, is 
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1,012 feet above sea-level. Thence ait slopes gradually west¬ 
wards towards the Beas. No hij} or rock breaks the level of 
this plateau, which lies entirely within the zone of rich culti¬ 
vable soil that skirts the foot of the Himalayas, and was 
regarded by the Sikhs as \he garden of the Punjab. At places 
a few acres are covered with sand; but, except in^these rare 
spots, one vast sheet of luxuriant and diverse vegetatign 
spreads over the plain from end to end. South of the high 
bank of the Sutlej lies the Bet or khddar^ a strip of alluvial 
soil annually fertilized by deposits of silt from that river, 
although the opening of the Sirhind Canal has greatly reduced 
its flow, and it now runs almost dry for eight months •in the 
year. The only important stream is the East or White Bein, 
which, rising cast of Rahon and running along the Hoshiarpur 
border, traverses the Phagwara tahsll^ and thence meanders 
westwards across the District till it falls into the Sutlej near 
its junction with the Beas. In its earlier course it receives 
several torrents from the Siwalik Hills in Hoshiarpur. These 
bring down deposits of sand, which are doing considerable 
damage to the cultivated lands on its eastern bank. 

The District is situated entirely in the alluvium, and con¬ 
tains nothing of geological interest. Cultivation bas advanced 
to such a point that there is little in the way of natural 
vegetation beyond the weeds that come up with the crops 
throughout North-west India. Trees are almost always 
planted ; and, owing to the proximity of the Himalayas, several 
kinds succeed very well, among * them the mango and her 
(Zizyphus Jujuba). The river banks are in places fringed with 
a dense growth of high grasses, as in Ferozepore and adjoin¬ 
ing Districts. 

Wolves are seen but very rarely, and towards Kapurthala 
antelope, nilgai, and hares,are found. Field-rats abound, and 
do no small amount of damage to the crops. 

The climate is, for the plains, temperate ; in the hot season, 
with the exception of June and July, the heat is not excessive; 
in the cold season frosts are light, and confined to January and 
February. The average mean temperature of January is 56°, 
and of June 93®. The mortality varies very much with the 
rainfall, owing to the prevalence of malaria in rainy years. 
Plague made its first appearance in the Punjab in the village 
of Khatkar Kalan of this District in 1897. 

Owing to the nearness of the hills, the rainfall is fairly con¬ 
stant. The average varies from 24 inches at Phillaur to 27 at 
Jullundur, 22 inches falling in the summer months and only 5 
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in the winter. During the ten years end«g 1903 the h jv J 
fall was 60 inches at Nawas^iahr in 1900-1, and the lightest 
II inches, in 1899-190°, at Jullunduj. There were J>s“troub 
floods in 1875 and 1878, owing to the railway embankment 
giving insufficient passage to the flooefs caused by the unusually 
heavy rainf. 

^arly legends attribute the name of the doab to the Daitya 
king JMandhara, who was overwhelmed by Siva under a pile 
of mountains. His mouth, the legend says,* was at Jawala logy. 
Mukhi, his feet .at Multan, where in ancient times the Beas 
and Sutlej met, and his back under the upper part of the 
Jullundur Doab, including the present District. The earliest 
mention of Jullundur occurs in the accounts of the Buddhist 
council held at Kuvana, near that city, early in the Christian 
era, under the auspices of Kanishka. When visited in the 
seventh century by Hiuen Tsiang, it was the capital of the 
Rajput kingdom of Trigartta, which also included the modern 
Districts of Hoshiarpur and Kangra and the States of Chamba, 
Mandi, and Suket. Towards the end of the ninth century the 
Kdjatarangini records the defeat of Prithwi Chandra, Raja of , 
Trigartta, by Sankara Chandra of Kashmir. The town was 
taken by Ibr?,hini Shah Ghori about 1088; and from that time 
the country appears to have remained under Muhammadan 
rule, the Jullundur Doab being generally attached to the 
Lahore province. During the Saiyid dynasty (1414-51), how¬ 
ever, the authority of«Delhi was but weakly maintained ; and 
the doab became the scene of numerous insurrectionary move¬ 
ments, and especially of the long campaign of the Khokhar 
chief Jasrath against the ruling power. Near Jullundur the 
Mughal forces concentrated in 1555, when Humayun returned 
to do battle for his kingdom,'and the neighbourhood was the 
scene of Bairam's defeat by the impenal forces in 1560. Adina 
Beg, the last and most famous of the governors of Jullundur, 
played an important part during the downfall of Muhammadan 
power in the Punjab, holding the balance between the Delhi 
emperor, the Sikhs, ^and Ahmad Shah Durrani. Both Nur- 
mahal and Kartarpur w^ere sacked by Ahmad Shah, and to 
avenge the desecration of the latter place the Sikhs burnt 
Jullundur in 1757. 

The Sikh revolt against the Mughal power early found strong 
support in the District, and a number of petty chieftains rapidly 
established themselves by force of arms as independent rulers 
throughout the doab. In 1766 the town of Jullundur fell into 
the hands of the Faizullahpuria misl^ or confederacy, then led 
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by Khushhal Singh. • His son and successor, Budh Singh, built 
a masonry fort in the town, whilcrseveral other leaders fortified 
themselves in its suburb^ Phillaur was seized by Budh Singh, 
who made it the capital of a considerable State; and the 
Muhammadan Rajputs of Nakodar (on whom the town had 
been conferred in jdgir during the reign of Jahihgir) were 
early ousted by Sardgr Tara Singh, Ghaiba, who built a fort, 
and made himself master of the surrounding territory. But 
meanwhile Ranjit Singh was consolidating his power in the 
south; Phillaur fell into his hands in 1807, and he converted 
the sarai into a fort to command the passage of the Sutlej ; 
and in 1811 Dlwan Mohkam Chand was dispatched td annex 
the Faizullahpuria dominions in the Jullundur Doab. Budh 
Singh fled across the Sutlej ; and though his troops offered 
some resistance to the invader, the Maharaja successfully 
established his authority in the autumn of that year. Thence¬ 
forth Jullundur was the capital of the Sikh possessions in the 
dodb till British annexation. Nakodar was seized in 1816, 
the petty Sardars were gradually ousted from their estates, and 
the whole country brought under the cjirect management of the 
Sikh governors. Here, as elsewhere, their fiscal administration 
proved very oppressive, especially under Shaikh Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-dln, the last official appointed from the court of I^horc, a 
tyrannical ruler, who exacted irregular taxes. He made over 
the tract to his son, Imam-ud-din, but neither resided regularly 
in the dodb^ their charge being entrusted to lieutenants, the 
best known of whom were Sandhe Khan in Hoshiarpur and 
Karim Bakhsh in Jullundur. 

At the close of the first Sikh War the British annexed the 
whole of the Jullundur Doab, and it became the Commissioner- 
ship of the trans-Sutlej States. For two years the adminis¬ 
tration was directly under- the Supreme Government; but in 
1848 the Commissioner became subordinate to the Resident at 
Lahore, and in the succeeding year, when events forced on the 
annexation of the Punjab, the administration of the dodb was 
assimilated to the general system. The (commissioner’s head¬ 
quarters were fixed at Jullundur, and the three Districts of 
Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, and Kangra were created. The fort at 
Phillaur was occupied as an artillery magazine, and canton¬ 
ments formed there and at Nakodar, which continued to be 
occupied till 1857 and 1854 respectively. 

In 1857 the native troops stationed at Jullundur and Phillaur 
mutinied and marched off to join the rel^el forces at Delhi; 
the authorities were, however, not altogether unprepared, and 
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though the mutineers succeeded in escaping unmolested, they 
were prevented from doing iserious damage. Raja Randhir 
Singh of Kapurthala rendered invaluable assistance at this time, 
both in supplying troops and, by the exercise of his personal 
influence, in helping to preserve the peace of the doab. 

The tombs at Nakodar and Nur Jahan’s sarai at Nur- 
MAHAL are the chief remains of antiquarian interest. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations The 
was: (1868) 794,418, (1881) 789,555, (1891) 907,583* 

(1901) 917,587, dwelling in 10 towns and 1,216 villages. It 
increased by i - i per cent, during the last decade, the increase be¬ 
ing gre*atest in the Jullundur tahsll and least in Phillaur. The 
density of population is the highest in the Province. I'he Dis¬ 
trict is divided into the iowr tahsils oi Jullundur, Nawashahr, 
Phillaur, and Nakodar, the head-quarters of each being at 
the place from which it is named. The chief towns are Jul- 
LUNDUK, the head-quarters of the District, and the munici¬ 
palities of Kartarpur, Ai.awalpur, Phillaur, Nurmahal, 
Rahon, Nawashahr, Banga, and Nakodar. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 :— 


Tahsil. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

2sl:l 
§l = |i 

a> 0 

04 0. 

1 

ai 

1 

i 

j2 

? 

Number 
persons abl 
read anc 
write. 

Jullundur 

391 

3 

409 

305,976 

oc 

I + .3-6 

14,209 

Nawashahr . 

299 

3 

274 

196,3.39 

656.7 

“ 4*5 

7,S20 

Phillaur. 

29S 

3 

222 

192,860 

647.2 

+ 1.7 

6,285 

Nakodar 

.371 

I 

311 

222,412 

599 5 

+ 2*5 

4»7«9 

District total 

1,431 

10 

1,216 

9‘?.587 

641.2 

+ i-i 

-k 

33^103 


Note. —^The figures for the areas of lahsfls are taken from the revenue returns. The 
total District aiea is that given in the Census Report. 


Muhammadans number 421,011, or more than 45 per cent, 
of the total; Hindi's, 368,051, or 40 per cent; and Sikhs, 

125,817, or nearly 14 percent Punjabi is spoken throughout 
the District. 

By far the most numerous caste are the Jats or Jats, who Castes and 
number 185,000, or 20 per cent, of the total, and own half the 
villages. About 185 clans are enumerated in the District. Some 
of these claim a Rajput origin; others have no traditions of 
being anything but Jats. Taken as a whole, they are an honest, 
industrious, sturdy, and vigorous folk, addicted to no form 
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of serious crime, ekcept female infanticide. The Muham- 
madan Jats are inferior to the Hindu and Sikh. The Arains 
(143,000) come next, comprising one-seventh of the total. 
They are entirely Muhat^madans, and are a peaceable people 
without the sturdy spirit of the Jats, but quite as efficient 
cultivators. The Rajputs (50,000) come third. More than 
four-fifths are Muhammadans, but they nearly all preserve 
Hindu customs. They formerly held a more important position 
in the District than they do now, and carefully maintain the 
traditions of their former greatness; and, despising work as 
beneath their dignity, they are very inferior as agriculturists to 
the Jats. The Khokhars are entirely Muhammadan; they 
are often considered Rajputs, but the claim is not generally 
accepted, and they do not intermarry with Rajputs. The 
Awans (12,000) also are all Muhammadans. They claim to 
have come from Arabia, but their observance of Hindu usages 
marks them as converts to Islam. Other agricultural tribes 
worthy of mention are Sainis (16,000), who are clever market- 
gardeners ; Kambohs (6,000), mainly Sikhs; and Gujars 
(20,000), who are found everywhere, c The Khattrls (26,000) 
are the most important of the commercial tribes, the Banias 
numbering only 6,000. Of menial tribes the •'most impor¬ 
tant are the Chamars (leather-workers, 96,000), Chuhras 
(scavengers, 41,000), Kumhars (potters, 15,000), Lohars (black¬ 
smiths, 15,000), Mochis (cobblers, 20,000), Tarkhans (carpen¬ 
ters, 32,000, many of whom are lg.ndowners), Jhinwars (water¬ 
men, 29,000), Julah^ (weavers, 16,000), Nais (barbers, 15,000), 
Chhimbas and Dhobis (washermen, 12,000), and Telis (oil- 
pressers, 14,000). Brahmans number 32,000. Half the popu¬ 
lation is agricultural and one-fourth industrial. 

The Jullundur Mission is one of the stations belonging to 
the American Presbyteriat Board of Foreign Missions. It 
was established in 1847. In 1901 the District contained 276 
native Christians. •- 

Lying as Jullundur does close to the Outer Himalayas, an 
absolute failure of the rains is almost unknown; and apart 
from the protection afforded by the numerous wells, the soil 
is sufficiently charged with moisture ,to resist anything but 
absolute drought. More than 40 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is a good alluvial loam; patches of clay soil, amounting 
in all to 13 per cent, of the cultivated area, are found all 
over the District, while 24 per cent, is sandy soil, of which 
half is found in the Jullundur tahsiL A gmall proportion is 
uncultivable, being covered by sandhills. 
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The District is held* almost entirely* by communities of Agricul- 
peasant proprietors, large estates covering only about 37 square 
miles, * principal 

The area for which details are av|iilable from the revenue ‘'’*^ops. 
records of 1903-4 is 1,357 square miles, as shown below:— 


Tahsil 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

* Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Jullundur . 


337 

* 

104 

33 

Nawashahr. 

304 

31 J 

146 

43 

Phillaur . 

291 

244 

Hi* 

>9 

Nakodar . 

t 

371 

>95 

I18 

25 

Total 

1.357 

1,093 

479 

110 


The chief crop of the spring harvest is wheat, which occu¬ 
pied 430 square miles in 1903-4; gram covered 177 square 
miles; and barley only 16 square miles. Maize is the staple 
product of the autumn harvest, occupying 149 square miles, 
while pulses covered 121. Sugar-cane, which occupied 49 

square miles, is comn^rcially of the greatest importance to , 
the cultivator, as he looks to this crop to pay the whole or the 
greater part of the revenue. But little great millet is grown 
(14 square miles), and practically no spiked millet; cotton 
covered 28 square miles, and rice 3,188 acres. 

The cultivated area increased by only 800 acres in the ten Tmproye- 
ycars ending i9of, and hardly any further increase can be 
anticipated. There has, however, been a considerable develop- tural 
ment of well-sinking, more than 8,000 wells having been Practice, 
constructed since the settlement of 1880-5. Practically no 
cultivable land is now left untilled; and the pressure on the 
soil, which in 1901 was, excluding the urban population, 7i§ 
persons per cultivated square mile, ^n only be met by emigra¬ 
tion. The District has afready sent numbers of its sons to the 
Chenab Colony, to the Jamrao Canal in Sind, to Australia and 
East Africa ; and many are in civil or military employment in 
other parts of India# The remittances of these emigrants add 
enormously to the natural resources of the District, and the 
greater portion of the Government revenue collected in it is 
required by the post offices to enable them to cash money 
orders issued on them. Loans under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act for the construction of wells are popular and faith¬ 
fully applied; in the five years ending 1904 more than 
Rs. 54,000 was advanced for this purpose. Nothing has been 
done in the way of improving the quality of the crops grown. 
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Cattle, Jullundur is not \vell adapted for'breeding cattle, and it is 
horses, &c. estimated that for ploughing and working the wells no less 
than j 0,000 bullocks per,annum have to be imported. These 
are generally obtained at the Amritsar, Sirsa, and Hissar fairs, 
and from Patiala and Ferozepore. Although some places in 
the Jullundur Doab are mentioned in the Ain-t~Akban as 
famous for a breed of ..horses, the ponies are not now specially 
valuable. One horse and four donkey stallions arc kept bv the 
I listrict hoard. ’ There are very few camels, and sheep and 
goats are not imjKjrtant. The country is so fully cultivated 
that little ground for grazing is left, except along the Sutlej and 
in i)laccs near the Pein. Large numbers of cattle are driven 
from a distance to these favoured spots, and considerable 
sums arc levied in grazing fees by the owners of the land. 
Irrigation. Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 479 square miles, or 
44 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 477 
square miles were irrigated from wells, and 1,455 ^icres from 
.streams and tanks. In addition, 56 square miles, or 5 per 
cent., were subject to inundation from the Sutlej. AVells are 
the mainstay of the District; and there arc 28,609 tnasonry 
wells worked by cattle, chiefly on the ropc-and-bucket system, 
besides 464 unbric ked wells, water-lifts, and lever wells. The 
I’ersian wheel is found where the soil is sandy and water 
near the surface. 

Forests. 'Fhc I listrict contains two small plantations ‘ reserved * under 
the I’orest Act, consisting chiefly of sJnsham and kikar^ and 
covering 262 acres, with a military Reserve of 885 acres. It is 
on the whole well wooded, almost every one of the wells which 
it contains being surrounded by a small coppice; but, as 
already noticed, waste land is very scarce. Phillaur is the 
winter head-quarters of the Bashahr Forest division, and 
a great wood mart, to which quantities of timber are floated 
down the Sutlej and stored. Much also is brought for sale 
here from the Peiis and ihe Sirhind Canal. 

Miucralb. Kankar is plentiful, the best beds being within a radius of 
ten miles from Jullundur town. Saltpetre is manufactured 
from saline earth. 

Arts anrl A great deal of cotton-weaving is carried on, the principal 
niamifac- products being the coarse cotton cloth which supplies most 
of the dress of the people, and coloured stripes and checks. 
Large quantities of very coarse cotton fabrics {k?iaddar) are 
exported to Shikarpur and Sukkur in Sind. Rahon had once 
a great reputation for a su|)erior cotton longcloth, but the 
industry is almost extinct. Silk-weaving is carried on at Jullun- 
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dur, and in 1899 employed 250 looms, the estimated out-turn 
being valued at 2 lakhs. The gold and silver manufactures 
are flourishing, but in no way remarkable, and the out-turn is 
insufficient for local requirements. Besides ornaments, silver 
wire and gold and silver lace arc made. The District has 
some reputation for carpenter’s work, and chairs are made at 
Kartarpur for the wholesale trade. Brass vessels are manufac¬ 
tured in many parts, the output being valued at Rs. 27,000, 
of which half is exported. The thin pottery known as ‘ paper 
pottery ’ is made in the District, and glazed and coloured tile- 
work of unusual excellence is turned out at Jullundur by one 
man. There are two flour-mills at Jullundur town, and attached 
to one of them is a small iron and brass foundry. 'The number 
of factory employes in 1904 was 73. 

The traffic of the 1 )istrict is mainly in agricultural produce. Commerce 
In ordinary years grain is imported from T^udhiana, Ferozc- traik*. 
pore, and the Sikh States for export to the hills; other articles 
of import are piece-goods from Delhi, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
iron from Ferozepore, Amritsar, and Karachi, brass and copper 
vessels from Jagadhri, Amritsar, and Delhi, rice from Kangra, 
and salt from the Mayo Mines. Sugar and molasses are 
largely manufictured to suj)ply the markets of Bikaner, Lahore, 
the Punjab, and Sind. Wheat, cotton cloth, and silk goods 
are the other principal exports. 

The District is traversed by the main line of the North- Hallways 
Western Railway, and braqch lines are contemplated from road». 
Jullundur town to Kapurthala and Hoshiarpur. It is excep¬ 
tionally well })rovided with roads, the total length of metalled 
roads being 158 miles and of unmetalled roads 337 miles. 

I'he most important of the former are the grand trunk road., 
which traverses the District parallel with the railway, and the 
road from Jullundur to Hoshiarpui.4 these, with some minor 
roads, 62 miles in length in all, are under the Public Works 
department, the rest being under the District board. The 
Sutlej is navigable only in the rains; there are twelve ferries. 

Jullundur, thanks^o the excellence of its soil and the near- Famine, 
ness of the hills, is but little liable to drought. None of the 
famines that have visited the Punjab since annexation has 
affected the District at all seriously, and it w^as classed by the 
Irrigation Commission of 1903 as secure from famine. The 
area of crops matured in the famine year 1899-1900 amounted 
to 76 per cent, of the normal. 

I'hc District is iq charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided District 
by three or four Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, ^ubdivi- 
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I 

It is divided intofoiSr taksl/s, each under a ta/isi/dar sissisted by 
a naib tahsllddr : Jullundur comprises its northern portion, and 
Nawashahr, Phillaur, and Nakodar, which lie in that order 
from cast to west, the southern. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is re¬ 
sponsible for criminal justice. Civil judicial work is in charge 
of a District Judge, and both these officers are subordinate 
to the Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Jullundur Civil 
Division, which consists of the District of Jullundur alone. 
Inhere are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters, and one at each 
outlying tahsil. There are also a ("antonment Magistrate at 
Jullundur and eight honorary magistrates. The common forms 
of crime are burglary and theft. 

In the revenue system of Akbar the present District formed 
part of the Duaba Bist Jalandhar, one of the sarkdj's of the 
Lahore Subah, The later Mughal emperors soon dropped the 
cash assessments of Raja 'Vodar Ma\ as unprofitably just, and 
leased clusters of villages to the highest bidder. Under the 
Sikh confederacies even this remnant of system disappeared, 
and the ruler took wdiatever he could get. Ranjit Singh 
followed the same principle ivith a greater show of method, 
giving large grants of land in jdi^ir on service tenure, and either 
l(.*asing the rest to farmers or entrusting the collection of the 
revenue to kdrddrs^ who paid him as little as they dared. 
When in i<S46 the dodb came into British possession, a 
summary settlement was made by John LawTence. The 
assessment, whic h amounted to 13L lakhs, worked well, and 
the total demand of the regular settlement (i846“5i) was only 
Rs. 20,000 less. The assessment was again mainly guess-work, 
the demand of the summary settlement being varied only where 
circumstances suggested an increase or demanded some relief. 
A revision carried out between 1880 and 1885 resulted in 
a demand of 15 lakhs. This has been paid very easily ever 
since, and the District cs prosperous and contented. The 
rates average Rs. 4-10-0 (maximum, Rs. 5-8-0; minimum, 
Rs. 3-12-0) on ‘wet' land, and Rs, 1-8-0 (maximum, 
Rs. 2-4-0; minimum, 12 annas) on ‘dry' land. The 
demand, including cesses, for 1903-4 was i7'8 lakhs. The 
average size of a proprietary holding is 1*8 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
arc shown in the table on next page, in thousands of rupees. 

The District contains nine municipalities; Jullundur, 
Kartarpur, Alawalpur, Phillaur, Nurmahal, Rahon, 
Nawashahr, Banga, and Nakodar. Outside these, local 
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affairs are managed by th% District board, ^'hich in 1903-4 had 
an income of Rs. 1,55,000. The expenditure was Rs. 1,48,600, 
public works and education being the^ principal items. 


I.and reventie . . ^ 

1880-1. 

i8gc»^i. 



Total revenue 

• 

12,24 

*7.03 

13,82 

19.74 

• 

14,22 

20,42 

20,25 


The regular police force consists of 453 of all ranks, Tolice 
including 56 cantonment and 78 municipal police. The 
Superintendent ifsually has three inspectors under him. The 
village ^watchmen number 1,305. There are twelve ])c)lice 
statirms, two road-posts, and two outposts. The fort at 
I’hiJlaur was made over in 1891 to the Police Training School 
and central bureau of the Criminal Identification department. 

'I'he District jail at head quarters contains accommodation for 
318 prisoners. The chief industries carried on in the jail are 
the manufacture of pa])cr and lithographic prir> 4 :ing. 

I'he District stands nineteenth among the twenty-eight Education. 
Districts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its 
population. In T901 the jiroportion of literate persons was ' 

3*6 per cent. (6-4 males and 0-3 females). The number of 
pupils under Instruction was 7,624 in 1880-1, 15,102 in 1890-1, 

13,191 in 1900-1, and 13,874 in 1903- 4. The District pos¬ 
sessed in 1903-4 a training school, 6 Anglo-vernacular high 
schools, 4 Anglo-vernacular and 7 vernacular middle schools, 
and 3 English and 124 vernacular primary schools for boys, 
and 23 vernacular {mmary schools for girls. In addition, there 
were 7 advanced and 262 elementary (private) schools. The 
number of girls in the public schools was 699, and in the private 
schools 941. The most important schools are in Jullundut 
town. The total exjienditure on education in 1903-4 was 
i-r lakh.s, the greater pa\t of whic^ was met by Local and 
Provincial funds. 

Besides the Jullundur civil hosphal, the District has ten HospiirJs 
outlying dispensaries. At these institutions 154,504 out- 
patients an*d 4,247'* in-patients were treated in 1904, and 
12,883 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 20,000, contributed .in nearly equal shares by l^istrict and 
municipal funds. There is a leper asylum at Dakhni. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was Vaccina- 
21,801, representing 24 per 1,000 of the population. Vacci- 
nation is compulsory in the town of Jullundur. 

[H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer (in press); W. E. Purser, 

Settlement Report (1892).] 
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Jullundur Tah!!&il {Jalandhar'), — Northern tahsll of 
Jullundur District, Punjab, lying between 31® 12'and 31*^ 37' N. 
and 75® 26' and 75® 49' E., with an area of 391 square miles. 
The population in 1901,was 305,976, compared with 295,301 
in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town of Jullundur 
(population, 67,735); and it also contains the towns of 
Kartarpur (10,840), and Alawalpur (4,423), with 409 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—4 
to 4-8 lakhs. 'I'he greater part of the tahsil consists of an 
upland plateau,, with a light soil and frequent sand-hillocks, 
but along the north-eastern border is a belt of extremely fertile 
land averaging about 6 miles in width. 

Nawashahr Tahsil. —Eastern tahidl of Jullundur District, 
T*unjab, lying on the north bank of the Sutlej, between 
30® 58' and 31® 17' N. and 75® 47' and 76® 16' E., with an 
area of 304 square miles. The population in 1901 was 196,339, 
compared with ;?o5,625 in 1891. The hcad-cjiiarters are at the 
town of NAWASIIAF^R (population, 5,641) ; and it also contains 
the towns of Rahon (8,651) and Banga (4,697), with 274 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 
4-4 lakhs. The Sutlej forms the southern boundary of the tahsil^ 
and the low-lying tract along the river has an average breadth 
of 4 miles. 7'he upland plateau above the old high bank is an 
almost unbroken plain with a stiff lo.am soil. 

Fhillaur Tahsil. — Tahsll of Jullundur District, Punjab, 
lying on the north bank of the,Sutlej,* between 30° 57' and 
31® 13' N. and 75® 31' and 75® 58' E., with an area of 291 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 192,860, compared 
with 189,578 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town of 
J^HiLLAUR (population, 6,986); and it also contains the towns 
of Nurmahal (8,706) and Jandiala (6,620), with 222 villages. 
The land revenue and cesf-es amounted in 1903-4 to 4-2 lakhs. 
The Sutlej forms the southern boundary of the iahsll^ and 
along the right bank is a Viarrow strip of low-lying alluvial land 
about miles in width. The uplands which form the greater 
jiart of the tahsil arc an unbroken plain with a loam soil. 

Nakodar Tahsll. —Western tahsil of Jullundur District, 
Punjab, lying on the north bank ,of the Sutlej, between 
30® 56' and 31® 15' N. and 75® 5' and 75® 37' E., with an area 
of 371 square miles. The population in 1901 was 222,412, 
compared with 217,079 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the 
town of Nakodar (population, 9,958), and it also contains 
311 villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to 4-3 lakhs. The Sutlej forms the southern boundary 
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of the tahslL The alhivial lowlands gftong the right bank 
average 7 miles in breadth.* The soil of the uplands above 
the old bank of the river is a light loam, and low sand ridges 
are not uncommon. The Eastern Beiy passes through the tahslL 

Alawalpur.—Town in the iaksti Vind District of Jullundur, 
Punjab, situated in 31® 26' N. and 75® 40' E. The chief trade 
is*in sust and gabrun cloth, and in agricultural produce. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 4,423. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,300, 
and the cxpenciiture Rs. 2,400. In 1903-4^ the income was 
Rs. 2,100, chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,200. 
The municipality maintains a vernacular middle school. 

Banga.—Town in the Nawashahr tahsil of Jullundur 
District, Punjab, situated in 31® ii' N. and 76®o'E. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 4,697. The principal trade is in sugar, manu¬ 
factures of brass-ware, and carpenter’s work. I'he municipality 
was created in 1867. The income during the^ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 5,900, and the expenditure Rs. 5,700. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,000, chiefly from octroi; 
and the expenditure ^as Rs. 7,200. The town possesses a* 
vernacular middle school maintained by the municipality, and 
a Government dispensary. 

Jandiala.—Town in the Phillaur tahsil of Jullundur District, 
Punjab, situated in 31® 34' N. and 75° 37' E. Population 
(1901), 6,620. It ceased to be a municipality in 1872. 

Jullundur To\vii*(J^dlan^kar), —Head-quarters of the Divi¬ 
sion and District of Jullundur, Punjab, situated in 31^^ 20' N. 
and 75® 35' E., on the North-Western Railway and grand trunk 
road. It is distant by rail from Calcutta 1,180 miles, from 
Bombay 1,247 miles, and from Karachi 916 miles. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), including cantonments, 67,735, of whom 24,715 
were Hindus, 40,081 !^Ulhammadsns, 901 Sikhs, and 1,543 
Christians. Jullundur was, when visited by Hiuen Tsiang, a 
large city, 2 miles in circuit, the capital of a Rajput kingdom. 
It was taken by Ibrahim Shah of Ghor about 1088. Under 
the Mughals Jullundur w^as the capital of a sarkdr ; it was burnt 
by the Sikhs in 1757, and captured by the Faizullahpuria 
confederacy in 1766, .Ranjit Singh annexed it in 1811, and 
in 1846 Jullundur became the head-quarters of the territory 
acquired by the British after the first Sikh .War. The town 
is surrounded by several suburbs known as bastis, the 
most important of which are Basti Danishmandan (popula¬ 
tion, 2,770) and j(lasti Shaikh Darwesh (7,109), founded by 
Ansari Shaikhs from Kaniguram in the seventeenth century. 
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"J’he town contains tVo flour-mills, to'one of which is attached 
a small iron and brass foundry. The number of hands 
employed in 1904 was 1^3. Silk is also manufactured, and 
good carpenter^s work i^ turned out. The municijmlity was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 70,600, and the expenditure ils. 68,800. 
In 1903-4 the income amounted to Rs. 84,300, chiefly from 
octroi ; and the expenditure to Rs. 86,900, the main items 
being public health (Rs. 32,300) and administration 
(Rs. 28,600). /rhe chief educational institutions arc four 
Anglo-vernacular high schools, maintained by the munici- 
])ality, the Presbyterian Mission, and the two rival branches 
of the Ary a Samaj. There is also a civil hospital. 

'Fhc cantonment, established in 1846, lies 4 miles to the 
south-east of the town. Population (1901), 13,280. The 
garrison consists of two batteries of field artillery, one battalion 
of British infantry, one regiment of native cavalry, and a bat¬ 
talion of native infantry, with a regimental depot. The income 
and expenditure from cantonment funds during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 41,000 respec¬ 
tively. There is an aided Anglo-vernacular high school. 

Kartarpur. —Town in the District and ta/isil of Jullundur, 
l*unjab, situated in 31° 26' N. and 75® 30' p:., on the North- 
AVestern Railway and grand trunk road, 9 miles from Jullundur 
town. Population (1901), 10,840. Founded by Arjun, the 
fifth Sikh Guru, it is a place of great s£tnctity, as the seat of 
the line of (mrus descended from him, and as possessing his 
original Adi Granth or scripture. It was burnt by Ahmad 
Shah in 1756. Kartarpur is ’’a flourishing grain mart, with 
a market outside octroi limits. Chairs, boxes, tables, and 
native flutes are made ; also cotton twill The canton¬ 

ment established here afteiethe first Sikh War W'as abolished in 
1854. The municipality was created in 1867. The income 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 7,500, and the 
expenditure Rs. 6,900. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,300, 
mainly from octroi; and the expenditure wfts Rs. 10,600. The 
town has an Anglo-vernacular middle school, maintained by 
the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Nakodar Town. —Head-quarters of the iahstl oi the same 
name, Jullundur .District, Punjab, situated in 31® 8' N. and 
if 29' E. Population (1901), 9,958. Taking its name from 
the Nikudari wing or legion of the Mughals, it became a 
stronghold of the Sikh chief, Tara Singh^ Ghaiba, and was 
captured by Ranjit Singh in 1815. The cantonment estab- 
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lished here after the fiiet Sikh War waft abolished in 1854. 
Nakodar contains two fine U>mbs dated 1612 and 1637. It 
has a considerable trade in agriculliiral produce, and hukka 
tubes and iron jars are manufactured. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 

1902- 3 averaged Rs. 9,100, and the expenditure Rs. 8,8oo, In 

1903- 4 the income was Rs. 9,300, c^^iefly from octroi; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 10,100. The town has an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school, maintained by the hiunicipality, and 
a Government (iispensary. 

Nawashahr Town.—flead-quarters of the ta?i 5 il of the 
same name, Jullundur District, Punjab, situated in 31^ 8' N. 
and 76° 7' E. Population (1901), 5,641. A stronghold of 
the Sikh chief, Tara Singh, Ghaiba, it was annexed after his 
death by Ran jit Singh. It is of no commercial importance. 
The municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 4,600, and the expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 4,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,800, chiefly 
from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 5,300. The munici¬ 
pality maintains an Ar^glo-vernacular middle school. , 

Nurmahal.—Town in the l^hillaur tahsll of Jullundur 
District, I^ujijab, situated in 31® 6' N. and 75® 36' K. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 8,706. It lay on the old imperial road from Delhi 
to Lahore and was refounded by Nur Jahan, wife of Jahangir. 
A large sarai was built by her orders, the west gateway of 
which is still in good* preservation. I'he town has some manu¬ 
facture of gabt'un cloth. The municipality was created in 1867. 
The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902—3 averaged Rs. 6,300. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 6,100, chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 5,900. Uie town possesses a vernacular middle school, 
maintained by the municipality, arjjJ a Government dispensary. 

Phillaur Town.—Head-quarters of the iahsil of the same 
name, Jullundur District, Punjab, situated in 31° i' N. and 
75° 48' E., on the north bank of the Sutlej, on the North- 
Western Railway amd grand trunk road. Population (1901), 
6,986. The town was founded by Shah Jahan, who built a 
royal sarai here, converted by Ranjit Singh into a fort in con¬ 
sequence of the British occupation of Ludhiana. A canton¬ 
ment was established here after the first 5 ykh War, but the 
native troops mutinied in 1857 and it was not reoccupied. 
The fort was made over in 1891 to the Police department, and 
is now occupied the Police Training School and the central 
bureau of the Criminal Identification department. The chief 
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commercial importance of the place isras a timber market Its 
only manufacture is that of cottorv, cloth. The Sutlej is crossed 
here by a railway bridge ^5,193 feet long, completed in 1870^ 
I'here is no foot-bridge, but ferry trains are run at frequent 
intervals. I'he municipality was created in 1867. The income 
' and exi)cnditure during the ten years ending 1902-3* averaged 
Rs. 9,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 11,000, chiefly froHi 
octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. it, 000. The town has an 
Anglo-vernacular- middle school, maintained by the munici¬ 
pality, and a Government dispensary. 4, 

Rahon.—Town in the Nawashahr tahsil of Jullundur Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31*^ 4' N. and 76^^ 8' E. Population 
(1901), 8,651. It is said to have been founded before the 
('hristian era by one Raja Raghab, who gave it the name of 
Raghii})iir, which is still used by Hindu scholars. It was 
captured by the Ghorew^aha Rajputs in the time of Muhammad 
of (ihor, whose leader renamed it Rahon after a lady called 
Raho. It is .still* considered unlucky to use the name Rahon 
before breakfast; till then it is called Zanana Shahr or ^ w^oman 
town.^ It w^as seized by the Sikh chief J ara Singh, Ghaiba, in 
1759, and annexed on his death by Ranjit Singh. The chief 
manufactures are imitation gold and silver braidf>and cotton 
cloth, and there is a considerable trade in sugar. U'hc muni¬ 
cipality was created in 1867. The income and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 11,200. In 
1903-4 the income was R.s. 10,500, chiefly from octroi; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 10,700. d'hetow'n possesses an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school, maintained by the municipality, 
and a Go\ernmcnt dispensary. 

Uoun- Ludhiana District.—District in the Jullundur Division of 

daries,con- the Punjab, lying betw^een 30° 34'and 31*^ I'N. and 75® 22'and 
and*^hill <^>455 square miles. It is bounded 

anil river on the north by the Sutlej, which separates it from the District 
systems. juHj^mdur ; on the east,by Ambala District and the Patiala 
State ; on the south by the territories of the chiefs of Patiala, 
Nabha, and Maler Kotla ; and on the w^esli.by the District of 
Ferozepore. In the south several of its outlying villages are 
scattered among the States of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, and Maler 
Kotla; while, on the other hand, in the east two or three 
groups of Patiala villages lie within its territory. It is divided 
into two portions by the high bank which marks the ancient 
bed of the Sutlej. At its foot lies a half-deserted watercourse, 
called the Budha nullah, still full in all but t^he driest seasons, 
and once the main channel of the Sutlej. The principal 
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stream of that river now runs farther nftrth, leaving a broad 
alluvial strip, 2 to 6 miles in.width, between its ancient and its « 
p)odern beds. This strip, known as.the Bet, forms the wider 
channel of the river, and is partly mandated after heavy rain. 

It is intersected in every direction by minor watercourses or 
nullahs, jfnd, being composed of recent alluvium, is for the 
most part very fertile, but its eastegi extremity has been 
injuriously affected by percolation from the Sirhind Canal. 

I'he uplands to the south of the high bank Consist of a level 
plain, sloping gently to the south-west and^ broken only by 
some lines of sandhills which are very common in the Jangal, 
the south-western portion of the uplands; this tract is traversed 
throughout by the Sirhind ("anal. 

There is nothing of geological interest in the District, which Geology 
is situated entirely in the alluvium. It includes the extreme 
north-west corner of the Upper Gangetic plain, but to the 
south-west it approximates to the desert region. Trees are 
few, unless where planted; but the reru (Acacia leucophioea) is 
locally frequent, and the klkar (Acacia arabica), which is 
perhaps not aboriginal., is plentiful. The ber (Zizyphus Jujubd) • 
is common in gardens and near homesteads. 

Wolves aifie not uncommon. Nilgai^ antelope, and ‘ ravine Fauna, 
deer' (Indian gazelle) are found throughout the southern part 
of the District, and hog in the rank grass near the Sutlej and 
Budha nullah. 

The heat in May atid Juiup is intense, but no worse than in Climate 
most parts of the Punjab plains. During the monsoon the air I*'*™" 
is damp and the climate relaxing, except in the Jangal with its 
dry climate and pure water ; and this tract is free from the 
outbreaks of autumnal fever, which sometimes occur after 
heavy rains in.September. The Bet is peculiarly liable to these 
epidemics, and enlarged ^spleen anrf anaemia due to malarial 
poisoning are there common. 

The rainfall is normal for the Punjab plains, ranging from Rainfall. 
29 inches per annum at Samrala to 22 at Jagraon. 

The early history of the District is ob.scure. Sunet, near History 
Ludhiana, Machhiwara, and Tihara are all places of some 
antiquity, dating fron; the pre-Muhammadan period. The logy. 
last, which lies in the north-west corner of the District, is 
identified by tradition with the Vairata of the Mahabharata, 
and was a place of some importance; but the ancient site has 
long been washed aWay by the Sutlej. The town of Ludhiana 
dates only from tl>^ Lodi period, and the principality of Rai- 
KOT originated in a grant of the Saiyid kings of Delhi. Under 
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Akbar the tract formtd a part of the farkdr of Sirhind, but the 
later Mughals leased the western part of the present District to 
the Rais of Raikot. Early in the eighteenth century they 
became semi-independerjt; and though the imperial forces 
successfully withstood Ahmad Shah near Khanna in 1747, his 
subsectuent invasions so weakened the Mughal power that the 
Rais were suffered to ,takc possession of Ludhiana town fn 
1760. Meanwhile the Sikhs had become a political power, 
especially fm the*south and south-west borders of the District; 
and after their capture of Sirhind the Samralci tahsil fell into 
the hands of Sikh leaders, while the Rais retained most of the 
Ludhiana and Jagraon iahsils. In 1798 the Rai, a minor, was 
attacked by the Sikhs under Bedi Sahib Singh of Una, who 
invested lAidhiilna, but raised the siege when the Rai called in 
Cleorge I’hornas. Finally, in 1806, Ranjit Singh crossed the 
Sutlej on his first expedition against the cis-Sutlej chiefs, and 
stripped the Rajs of their possessions, leaving a couple of 
villages for the maintenance of two widows, w'ho were the 
only remaining representatives of the ruling family. 

In 1809, after Ranjit Singhs third invasion, a treaty was 
concluded between him and the British (jovernment, by which 
his further conquests were stopped, although he w^ts allowed to 
retain all territories acquired in his first two expeditions. At 
the same time, all the Cis-Sutlej Si'ates that had not been 
absorbed were taken under British protection. In the same 
year (1809) a cantonment for H»-iti&h froops was placed at 
Ludhiana, comjjensation being made to the Raja of Jlnd, in 
whose possession it then was. In 1835, on the failure of the 
direct line of the Jind family, a tract of country round Ludhiana 
came into British possession by lapse, and this formed the 
nucleus of the present District. 

On the outbreak of the^l first Sikh War, Ludhiana was left 
with a small garrison insufficient to prevent part of the canton¬ 
ments being burnt by the chief of Ladwa or to oppose the 
passage of the Sutlej by Ranjodh Singh. Sir Harry Smith 
threw some 4,000 men into the place, after^ losing nearly all his 
baggage at the action of Baddow\aL This reverse was, how¬ 
ever, retrieved by the battle fought at AlIw'al, close to the 
Sutlej, in which Ranjodh Singh was driven across the river, 
and the upper Sutlej cleared of the enemy. 

On the conclusion of the first Sikh War in 1846, the District 
assumed very nearly its present limits, by the addition of terri¬ 
tory annexed from the I-ahore government, and its adherents 
south of the Sutlej. Since the British occupation, the town of 
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Ludhiana has grown in “wealth and population, but its history 
has been marked by few tioticeable events. The canton- -» 
ment was abandoned in 1854. During the Mutiny in 1857 
an unsuccessful attempt was made, by the Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Ricketts, with a small force, to stop the rebellious 
sepoys from Jullundur on their w’ay to Delhi; but, with the 
assistance rendered by the chiefs of N,abha and Maler Kotla, 
he was able to prevent an outbreak in the turbulent and dis¬ 
affected town of Ludhiana. In the villages tfie Muhammadan 
Gujars were thoonly people to show signs of disaffection, the 
Hindu and Sikh Jats remaining steadfastly loyal. In 1872 
occurred an outbreak of the fanatical sect of Kukas, 150 of 
whom, starting from llhaini in this District, made a raid upon 
Malaudh and the Muhammadan State of Maler Kotla. No 
adherents joined them, and the outbreak was at once sup¬ 
pressed ; Ram Singh, the leader of the sect, was deported from 
India. Since the first Afghan War (1838- 42), Ludhiana town 
has been the residence of the exiled family of Shah Shuja. 

Resides the ruins of Sunet above mentioned there arc no 
antiquities of importance. Under the Mughal emperors the* 
imperial road from Lahore to Delhi ran through the District, 
and is marked by kos minars and by a large sarat\ built in the 
reign of Aurangzcb, at Khanna. 

The pojiulation of the District at the last four enumerations The 
was: (1868) 585,547, (1881) 618,835, (1891) 648,722, and 
(190J) 673,097, dwelling in 5 towns and 864 villages. 'The 
District is divided into three tahsils — Ludhiana, Jagraon, 
and Samrala— the head-quarters of each being at the ])lace 
from which it is named. The towns arc the municipalities <jf 
IAJ Dill AN a, the head-quarters of the District, Jagraojj, 
Khanna, Raikot, and MachhIwara. 

The following table sljows the <Aicf statistics of population 
in 1901 :— 
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Note —The figures for the areas of tahsils arc taken from the revenue returns. The 
total District area is that given in the Census Report. 
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Hindus number 269,076, or 40 per-cent, of the population ; 
Muhammadans, 235,937, or 35 pttr cent.; and Sikhs, 164,919, 
or 24 per cent. The language of the District is Punjabi. , 

The tribes and castes ajre distinguished by no local peculiari¬ 
ties. Jats or Jats number 235,000, or 35 per cent, of the total, 
132,000 being Sikhs and 77,000 Hindus. If the Jats are the 
best peasantry in India, the Jats of the Malwa (i.e. tho.se of 
Fero/epore and Ludhiana) possess in a greater degree than 
any other branch* of the tribe the qualities which have earned 
for them this disjtinotion. They have a finer physique, and as 
farmers are more prudent and thrifty, than their brethren in 
Lahore and Amritsar. 'J’he Rajputs (29,000) arc undoubtedly 
the oldest of the agricultural tribes now found in the District, 
'rhey are almost all Muhammadan.s, and present a striking con¬ 
trast to the Sikh and Hindu Jats, being indolent and thriftless 
cultivators. The (jfijars (33,000) are mainly Muhammadans, 
behind the Jats,in general ability, and as a tribe turbulent, 
lawless, and discontented. Lastly come the Arains {32,000), 
who are invariably Muhammadans, excelling as market- 
gardeners and making more than any one else out of a small 
plot of land, but incapable of managing large areas. The 
religious castes include Brahmans (25,000), who g^enerally live 
on the Jats of the uplands, and the Muhammadan Madiiris 
(6,000). About 17,000 jiersons (including the Madaris) are 
clas.sed as Fakirs. The Suds (200) deserve mention, as 
l.udhiana is considered the head-quarter^of their tribe. They 
are intelligent, and take readily to clerical service under 
Government. Among the arti.san and menial castes may be 
mentioned the Chamars (leather-workers), 63,000; Chuhras 
(scavengers), 22,000; Jhinwars (water-carriers), 18,000; Kum- 
hars (j)otters), 10,000; Lohars (blacksmith.s), 9,000; Juliihas 
(weavers), 17,000 ; Mochii# (cobblers), 9,000 ; Nais (barbers), 
12,000; Sonars (goldsmith.s), 7,000; Tarkhans (carpenters), 
21,000; and Telis (oil-jirCsscns), 14,000. About 55 per cent, 
of the total jiopulation are returned as agricultural. 

Ludhiana is the chief station in IndiA of the American 
IVesbyterian Mission. f'ounded here in 1834, the Mission 
has established many branches throughout the Punjab and 
United Provinces, and maintains a large number of dispen¬ 
saries and schools, among which the Forman (Christian College 
at Lahore is the best known. In 1901 the District contained 
415 native Christians. * 

The soil of the Sutlej riverain is a stiff moist loam, con¬ 
stantly fertilized in the immediate neighbourhood of the river 
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by the silt deposited by tit. In the uplakds south of the high turai co. 
bank every variety of soil is found, from stiff clay to the lightest * , 
of sand, the lighter soils prevailing along the high bank and to 
the south-west of the District, w’^hile those of the eastern parts 
are much stiffen Where there is no irrigation, the light sandy 
loam is tlfe safest soil: although with copious rain its yield is 
much less than that of the stiffer soils, it is far more able to 
resist drought. 

The District is held almost entirely by-communities of Chief ngri- 
peasant propriefors, estates held by large landowners covering 
only about 24 square miles. and pnnei- 

The area for which details are available from the revenue crops, 
records of 1903-4 is 1,394 square miles, as shown below :— 
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.309 
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The principal crops of the spring harvest are w^hcat and 
gram, the a»eas under which were 364 and 285 square miles 
in 1903-4. Barley covered 32 square miles and rapeseed 
35 square miles. Maize is the chief crop of the autumn 
harvest with 115 square miles; pulses covered 145 square 
miles, great milltt ^7 square miles, and spiked millet 4,110 
acres. Sugar-cane covered only 18 square miles, but it is the 
most valuable autumn crop. 

During the twenty years ending 1901 the cultivated area Tmprove- 
increased by more than 30,000 acres, the increase being chiefly 
due to the cqpstruction of the Sirhind Canal. As no more turn! 
canal water can be spared for this ^)istrict, the cultivated area, practice, 
which now amounts to^more than four-fifths of the total, is 
not likely to increase much farther. Lqans under the l^nd 
Improvement Loans Act are not very popular, about Rs. 2,000 
having been advan^red during the five years ending 1904. 

Ludhiana is not a great cattle-breeding District, owing to Cattle, 
the small area available for grazing, and a large proportion of 
the cattle are imported from the breeding tracts to the south. 

The horses of the Jangal tract, in which part of the Jagraon 
tahsll lies, are a famous breed descended from Arab stallions 
kept at Bhatinda by the Mughal emperors. The District board 
maintains 4 horse and 11 donkey stallions. Sheep and goats 
are kept in almost every village, and camels in the Jangal tract. 
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A large number of ducks and geesck are reared in the old 
cantonment for the Simla marked 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 309 square miles, or 
26 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 219 square 
miles were irrigated from wells, 513 acres from wells and canals, 
89 sfiuare miles from canals, and 103 acres from sti^eams and 
tanks. In addition, 66 square miles, or 6 per cent., wene 
subject to inundation from the Sutlej. I'hc canal-irrigation 
is from the SiKhiND Canal. The main line traverses the 
Samrfila /aksi/ without irrigating it, and theij below Doraha 
(in Patiala State) gives off the Abohar and Phatinda branches; 
the former passes through the Ludhiana and Jagraon faksl/s, 
supplying them from six distributaries, while the extreme south 
of the District is watered by a distributary of the Phatinda 
branch. Wells in the uplands are of masonry, worked by 
bullocks on the rope-and-bucket system ; in the riverain tract, 
owing to the nearness of the w’ater to the surface, lever and 
iinbricked wells are largely used. In 1903-4 the District 
contained 10,481 masonry wells, and 362 unbricked and lever 
wells and water-lifts. 

'File only forests arc two plantations of shlsham (^Dalhergta 
Sissoo) on the banks of the Sutlej, ‘ reserved' under the Forest 
Ac t, with an area of 197 acres. There are also 179 acres of 
forest land under the District board. Kankar is found in 
many places. 

'The chief industry is the weaving of shawls, known as 
Rampur c/iadars, from the wool of the 'J’ibetan goat and other 
fine wools. The industiy is chiefly carried on by a colony of 
Kashmiris, who in 1833 migrated from Kashmir on account 
of a famine, and settled in Ludhiana town, where shawls used 
to' be made until the trade was killed by the F'ranco-German 
War. Cotton stuffs are produced largely, and Ludhiana is 
famous for its turbans, which arc imj'iorted from Hoshiarpur 
and embroidered in the town. Many regiments of the Indian 
army are supplied with turbans from Ludhiana. C 3 heck cloths 
known as gabrun are also made in large quantities from 
English and American yarns. Ivory billiard-balls are turned 
at Ludhiana and Jagraon. The sugar industiy is important, 
and a great deal of oil is expressed and exported. The District 
possesses two factories for ginning cotton, and two flour-mills. 
Poth the ginning factories and one of the flour-mills are at 
Khanna, and the other flour-mill is at Ludhiana town. The 
number of employes in the ginning factories in 1904 was 145, 
and in the flour-mills 44. 
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There is a large export, of wheat to Kailchi, and of rapeseed, Commer 
oil, maize, millets, and pulses to the United Provinces and 
Bengal; woollen and cotton goods are exported all over India. 

^Phe chief imports are piece-goods, cotton yarn, sugar from 
the Jullundur Doab, and iron, salt, brass and copper vessels, 
and barky and inferior grains from the Native States to the 
sputh. 

The main line of the North-Western Railway passes through Railways 
Ludhiana town, from which place the Ludhiana -1 )hurl-j akhal 
Railway (also byoad gauge) runs to Dhurl on the Rajpura- 
Bhatinda line and Jakhal on the Southern Punjab Railway. 

A line connecting Ludhiana with Fero/.epore, Fazilka, and 
M'Leodganj on the Southern I’unjab Railway has recently 
been opened. 'I'he grand trunk road passes through the I )istrict 
by the side of the main line of railway, and an important 
metalled road runs from Ludhiana town via Ferozepore to 
l^hore. The total length of metalled roads is 165 miles and 
of unmetalled roads 207 miles; of the former, 75 miles are 
under the Public Works de[)artmcnt and the rest under the 
Distric't board. The main line and Abohar branches of the 
SiRHiND Canal are navigable, as is the Sutlej during the rains. 

'Phe Sutlej i^^ crossed by twelve ferries. 

'J'he 1 )istrict suffered, like the rest of the country, in the Famine. 
chdllsa famine of 1783, and famines occurred in 1813 and 
1833. In i86j and 1869 there was considerable scarcity, and 
Rs. 6,000 and Rs.- 7,000 respectively was spent on famine relief. 

Ludhiana was unaffected by the scarcity of 1878. The open¬ 
ing of the Sirhind Canal has made the District secure against 
drought, and food-grains were exported during the famines of 
1897 and 1900. 'Phe area of crops matured in the famine 
year 1899-1900 amounted to 72 per cent, of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a r,^puty-("ommissioner, aided District 

by four Assistant or Extik Assistant Commissioners, of whom 

. . , r 1 T^- • T • 1- • , , . sions and 

one IS in charge of the District treasury.^ It is divided into staff. 

the tdhslls of Ludhiana, Samrala, and Jagraon, each under 

a tahsilddr assisted jDy a naib-tahsllddr. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon- Civil justice 
sible for criminal justice. The civil judicial work is under 
a District Judge, subordinate to the Divisional Judge of the 
Ambala Civil Division, who is also Sessions Judge. There 
are four Munsifs, two at head-quarters and one at each out¬ 
lying tahslL Thereware nine honorary magistrates. The crime 
of the District presents no features of special interest. 

Under Akbar the District formed part of the Sirhind division Land 
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or sarkdr. The revtnue system wa? elaborate, being based 
on uniform measurements of the land and a careful classification 
of soils. Produce estimates were made, and the Government 
share fixed at one-third of the gross out-turn. Under Akbar’s 
succe.s.sors, and still more under the Sikhs, revenue assessment 
degenerated into a sy.stem of direct or vicarious extoition. 
'Phe government, when it was strong enough, and its lessees 
when it was not, were restrained in their exactions only by the 
fear of losing th^ir cultivators altogether. A summary assess¬ 
ment was made in 1847-9, a reduction varying from 3 to 6 
annas in the rui)ce being allowed on the existing demand The 
regular settlement further reduced the demand by 11 per cent., 
the amount fixed in 1850 being 9-3 lakhs. "J'his asse.ssment 
worked well. Despite two periods of .scarcity the revenue was 
punctually paid, and in no case w^ere coercive measures found 
neces.sary. 'I’ransfers of land were few and credit remained 
generally good. I'he current settlement, carried out in 
1879 83, was based on an estimated ri.se since i860 of 50 per 
cent, in prices, and an increase of 8 jier cent, in cultivation ; 
but the proportion of the ‘assets’ taken was one-half instead 
of two-thirds, and the enhancement amounted to 18 per cent. 
'I^he revenue rates average Rs. 2-7-0 (maximum, Rs. 4 ; mini¬ 
mum, Rs. 1-6 0) on irrigated land, and Rs. 1-9-0 (maximum, 
Rs. 2-10-0 ; minimum, 8 annas) on unirrigated. The demand 
for the first year was 10-9 lakhs, including i-6 lakhs jdgtr 
revenue; and in 1903-4, including cesses, amounted to over 
12*4 lakhs. 'Phe average size of a holding cultivated by an 
owner is 3-2 acres, by an occupancy tenant 1-9, and by a 
tenant-at-will i-6 acres. 

I'hc collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 



1880-1 

1890 1. 1900-1. 

i 9 ‘> 3-4 

Land revenue 

Total revenue . 

10,22 

9.-4 

12,4;, 14,40 

9 ^ 5 ° 

14.40 


The District contains five municipalities: Ludhiana, Jag- 
RAON, Khanna, Raikot, and MAc nniwAkA. Outside these, 
local affairs are managed by a District board, whose income 
in 1903-4 w’as Rs. 1,35,000, and expenditure Rs. 1,47,000. 
Education is the principal item of local expenditure. 

The regular police force consists of 508 of* all ranks, including 
117 municipal police, under a Superintendent, who usually has 
three inspectors to assist him. The village watchmen number 
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917. There are 12 police stations, 2 ofttposts, and 16 road- 
posts. The District jail at bead-quarters has accommodation • 
for 318 prisoners. , 

The District stands fourth among ^the twenty-eight Districts Education, 
of the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
1901 the proportion of literate persons was 4-7 per cent. (8*3 
males and o.i females). The number pf pupils under instruc¬ 
tion was 3,977 in i88o-r, 8,875 1890-1, 10,825 1900-1, 

and 8,763 in 1903-4. In the last year the District possessed 
19 secondary, ic^ primary, and 2 special (public) schools, and 
8 advanced and 73 elementary (private) schools, with 633 girls in 
the pu6lic and 351 in the private schools. The comparatively 
high standard of education is largely due to the energy of the 
missionaries. The two mission high schools at Ludhiana, one 
of them a boarding-school, are aided by (Tovernment. 'Phere 
are fifteen middle schools throughout the District, including one 
for girls at Gujarwal. The District board maintains a technical 
school, teaching up to the middle standard, at Ludhiana. The 
North India School of Medicine for Christian Women gives 
professional teaching. ,The total expenditure on education in . 

1903-4 was i«i lakhs, of which District funds supplied 
Rs. 25,000 and municipal funds Rs. 18,000. Government 
grants came to Rs. 5,000, and fees brought in Rs. 28,000. 

Besides the civil hospital and branch dispensary at Lud- Hospitals 
hiana town, the District has six outlying dispensaries. At these 

^ • DdlSSATlCS 

institutions 103,70*4 out-yiatipnts and 1,336 in-patients were ^ 
treated in 1904, and 5,206 operations were performed. The 
expenditure was Rs. 20,000, of which about half came from 
municipal funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 12,090, Vacema- 
representing iS,per 1,000 of the population. don* 

[H. A. Rose, Distrid Gazetteer ^n press); T. G. Walker, 

Settlemcfit Report (1884), and The Ctistomary Law of the 
Ludhiana District * 

Ludhiana Tahsil. — Tahsll of Ludhiana District, Punjab, 
lying on the south bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 34' and 
31° i' N. and 75° 36' and 76° 9' E., with an area of 685 square 
miles. The population, in 1901 was 333,337, compared with 
323,700 in 1891. The town of Ludhiana (population, 48,649) 
is the tahsil head-quarters, and there are 43? villages. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 5*8 lakhs. 

The northern porticwi lies in the Sutlej lowdands, and the 
southern in the uqland plain irrigated by the Abohar and 
Bhatinda branches of the Sirhind Canal. 
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Samrala TahsK*. —Tahstl of Ludhiana District, Punjab, 
lying on the south bank of the ..Sutlej, between 30® 37'' and 
30° 59' N. and 76® 2' andL76° 24' E., with an area of 291 square 
miles, d’he population in 1901 was 154,995, compared with 
158,770 in 1891. It contains the two towns of Khanna (popu¬ 
lation, 3,838) and Machhiwara (5,588), and 263 villages, 
among which is Samraja, the head-quarters. The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3*5 lakhs. 

Jagraon TaKsIl. —Tahstl of Ludhiana District, Punjab, lying 
on the south bank of the Sutlej, between 30® 35'and 30® 59'N. 
and 75® 22' and 75® 47' E., with an area of 418 sejuare miles. 
It is bounded on the east and south by Patiala and Mal6r Kotla 
States. The population in 1901 was 184,765, compared with 
166,252 in 1891. It contains the two towns of Jagraon (popu¬ 
lation, 18,760), the head-quarters, and Raikot (10,131) ; and 
169 villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to 3*3 lakhs. It is divided into the Bet or Sutlej 
lowlands, and the Dhaia or upland plain, irrigated by the 
Abohar branch of the Sirhind Canal. The battle-field of 
AiJw'al is in this tahsil. 

Allwal. —Village in the Jagraon tahsil of Ludhiana District, 
Punjab, situated in 30® 56' N. and 75® 38' E., th^ scene of the 
battle fought by Sir Harry Smith on January 28, 1846, against 
the Sikhs, The Sikh force, which amounted to about 15,000 
men, was posted in the lowlands close to the Sutlej, with the 
right resting on the village of Bhundri ran the high bank, and 
the left on Aliwal close to the river. East of Bhundri the high 
bank or ridge, which separates the valley of tlic Sutlej from the 
uplands, sweejis inwards in a semicircle to the distance of 5 or 
6 miles, crowned with villages at intervals, and leaving a wide 
open plain between it and the river. It was across this plain 
that the Biitish army onrthe morning of January 28 moved 
to the attack, the capture of the village of Aliwai, the key of 
the ])osilion, being the first object The Sikh guns were as 
usual well served ; but Aliwal was in the hands of inferior 
troojis and the resistance w'as spiritless/^ By the capture of 
the village the Sikh left was turned ; but round Bhundri their 
right, composed of trained and enthusiastic Khalsa troops, 
made a most determined stand, and the whole battle is still 
called by native? the fight of Bhundri. The most gallant part 
of the action was the charge by the i6th Lancers of the 
unbroken Sikh infantry, who received them in square. Three 
times the Sikhs were ridden over, but thqy reformed at once 
on each occasion ; and it was not till the whole strength of 
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the British was brought* to bear on thein that they were at 
length compelled to turn th^r backs. The Sikh troops were 
ejther driven across the river, in which many of them were 
drowned, or dispersed themselves over the uplands. The 
British loss was considerable, amounting to 400 men killed 
and wourified. A tall monument, erected in the centre of 
thue plain to the memory of those who^ fell, marks the scene 
of the action. 

Bahlolpur (Bhilolpur \—^Village in the Samrala tahsil of 
Ludhiana District, Punjab, situated in 30® 55' N. and 76® 22'E. 
Population (1901), 2,194. It was founded in the reign of the 
emperor Akbar by two Afghans, Bahlol Khan and Bahadur 
Khiin, whose descendants still live here. It is now of no 
importance. Three tombs, said to date from the time of Akbar, 
stand on the west side of the village. 

Jagraon Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Ludhiana District, Punjab, situated in 30° 47' N. and 
75° 28' E., 26 miles from Ludhiana town. Population (1901), 
18,760. 'rhere is a considerable trade in wheat and sugar, and 
a local industry in ivgry-carving, billiard-balls being turned. , 
The municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending i902'-3 averaged Rs. 18,200, and the expendi¬ 
ture Rs. 15,600. In f 903-4 the income was Rs. 19,500, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs, 25,000. The 
town has a Government dispensary, and the municipality main¬ 
tains an Anglo-vcfnactilar middle school. 

Khannp.. —Town in the Summlsi tahsil Ludhiana District, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 42' N. and 13' E., on the North- 
Western Railway, 27 miles from T-,udhiana town. I’opulation 
(1901), 3,838. The town possesses two cotton-ginning factories, 
with a flour-niill attached to one of them. The number of 
employes in the factories in 1904 ^s 145, and in the mill 30. 
Khanna is a d^pot for the agricultural produce of the neighbour¬ 
hood. It contains an Anglo-Sanskrk middle school (unaided) 
and a Government dispensary. The municipality was created 
in 1875. The inccime during the ten years ending 1902—3 
averaged Rs. 6,400, and the expenditure Rs. 6,100. In 1903—4 
the income was Rs. 6,6po, chiefly derived from octroi; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 5,900. 

Ludhiana Town. —Head-quarters of the pistrict and tahsil 
of Ludhiana, Punjab, situated in 30° 56' N. and 75^ 52' E., on 
the grand trunk road. It is the junction of the North-Western, 
Ludhiana-Dhurl-J^hal, and the Ludhiana-Ferozepore-M‘Leod- 
ganj Railways; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,148 miles, 

F f 2 
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from Bombay 1,215, ^^om Karach^884. Population (1901), 
48,649. The town is connected by metalled roads with Jagraon 
(24 miles) and Samrala (ir miles). It was founded in 1481 bjy 
two Lodi J^athans, from, whom it took its name of Lodiana, 
corrupted into Ludhiana. It was the seat of government for 
this part of the empire under the Lodls, but under the Mughals 
was only the head-quarters of a mahdl in the sarkdr of Sirhind, 
though it continued to be a place of importance. It passed 
into the possession of the Rais of Raikot in 1760, and in 1806 
was taken by Ran jit Singh, who gave it to his uncle, Raja Bhag 
Singh of jTnd. I .rand west of the town was allotted to the 
British in 1809 for a cantonment, which was up to 1838 the 
only outpost on the Sutlej frontier. The town and surrounding 
country escheated on the death of Raja Sangat Singh of Jind 
in 1835. Ludhiana was in 1842 fixed on as the residence of 
the family of the ex-Amir Shuja-ul-mulk. The cantonment 
was abandoned in 1854. The fort, built on the site of that 
constructed by the original founders, owes its present shape 
to Sir D. Ochterlony. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 92,800 and Rs. 92,600 respectively. In 1903-^4 the income 
w'as 1*2 lakhs, the chief source being octroi (Rs. 92,000) ; while 
the expenditure of i*r lakhs included conservancy (Rs. 12,000), 
education (Rs. 24,000), medical (Rs. 10,000), public safety 
(Rs. 15,000), and administration. (Rs. i‘8,odo). Ludhiana is 
famous for its manufacture of pashmina shawls, which was 
introduced by some Kashmiri immigrants in 1833. Cotton 
fabrics arc also largely woven, checks and gabruns being made 
ip considerable quantities. Embroidery is largely carried on. 
I'hc Ludhiana turbans are also famous, and a certain amount 
of ivory turning is carrie<^'^ on, including the manufacture of 
billiard-balls. I'he town stands next to Amritsar in the 
excellence of its dyjing of wool and silk. It is an important 
centre for ornamental woodwork and furniture, and also a 
large grain mart. A flour-mill has receildy been established, 
which in 1904 gave employment to 14 hands. The principal 
educational institutions are the four Anglo-vernacular high 
schools : one maintained by the municipality, the management 
of which was taken over by the Educational department in 1904, 
two by the mission, and the Islamiya school. Ludhiana has 
been since 1834 the head-quarters of the Ahierican Presbyterian 
Mission, which, in addition to the schools n;ientioned, maintains 
the North India School of Medicine for Christian Women and 
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a printing press. Therei is a civil hospital in the town, with 
a branch dispensary. • ^ 

, Machhiwara. —Town in the Saijirala tahsll of I^udhiana 
District, Punjab, situated in 30° 55' and 76® 12'E., 6 miles 
from Samrala and 27 from Ludhiana town. Population (1901), 

5,588. I? has a small sugar industry, and was the scene of * • 

Humayun’s defeat of the Afghans in 1^5. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income and expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,*9oo. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 4,200, chiefly derived from^ octroi; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 5,100. The town has a Government dis¬ 
pensary, and the municipality maintains a vernacular middle 
school. 

Raikot (Raekoi). -Town in the Jagraon tahsll of Ludhiana 
District, Punjab, situated in 30° 39' N. and 75‘^*36' E., 27 miles 
from Ludhiana town. Population (1901), 10,131. In the 
seventeenth century it was made the capital of the Rais of 
Raikot, whose palaces are still standing; but it declined rapidly 
after their overthrow, and is now of no commercial importance. 

'Phc municipality was ^-reated in 1867. The income during, 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,800, and the 
expenditure 4<s. 6,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,700, 
chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,400. 

It possesses a vernacular high middle school maintained by 
the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Siinet. —Ruins* in* the yistrict and tahsll of Ludhiana, 

Punjab, situated in 30° 53' N. and 75° 50' E., 3 miles south¬ 
west of Ludhiana town. A large mound clearly marks the 
ancient site of an imjiortant city. Cunningham concludes 
from the coins here discovered that the town of Sunet must 
have been in .existence before the Christian era, and that it 
continued to flourish (luring the jrhole period of the Indo- 
Scythians and of their successors who used Sassanian types, 
down to the time of Samanta Dera, the Brahman king of 
Kabul or Ohind. On the other hand, from the absence 
of coins of the T<fmar Rajas of Delhi and of the Muham¬ 
madan dynasties, it is inferred that Sunet was destroyed during 
the invasions of Mahmyd Ghazni, and never reoccupied. 

\Archaeological Survey Reports^ voL xiv, p. 65.] 

Ferozepore District (Firozpur). —District in the Jullundur Boun- 
Division of the Punjab, lying between 29® 55' and 31° 9' N. Varies, con- 
and 73° 52' and 75*^ 26' E., with an area of 4,302 square miles, and^ive”’ 
On the north-east ^nd north-west, the Sutlej forms the boundary system, 
separating the District from Jullundur and the Kapurthala 
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State, and, after its cAnfluence with the Beas, from the Districts 
of 1 .ahore and Montgomery. On the south-west and south, it 
is bounded by the States of Bahawalpur and Bikaner, and by 
Hissar District; on the Siouth-east, by the Faridkot State, and 
by detached pieces of territory belonging to Patiala and Nabha; 
and on the east by the District of Ludhiana. Faridkot State 
lies across the centre the District, extending from the south¬ 
eastern bordei to within a few miles of the Sutlej on the north¬ 
west. A detached area forming a part of the Moga tahsil lies 
east of the Faridkot State. The District consists of a flat, allu¬ 
vial plain, divided into three broad plateaux by two broken and 
shelving banks which mark ancient courses of the Sutlej. The 
ujiper bank, which crosses the District about 35 miles cast of the 
present stream, is from 15 to 20 feet high ; and the river seems 
to have run beneath it until 350 or 400 years ago, when its 
junction with the Beas lay near Multan. In the second half 
of the eighteenth century the river ran under part of the lower 
bank and, in its changes from this to its present bed, has cut 
out two or three channels, now entirely dry, the most important 
of which, the Sukhar Nai, runs in a tortuous course east and 
west. The volume of water in the Sutlej has sensibly dimin¬ 
ished since the opening of the Sirhind Canal, arfd during the 
cold season it is easily fordable everywhere above its confluence 
with the Beas ; below the confluence the stream is about 1,000 
yards wide in the cold season, swelling to 2 or 3 miles in time 
of flood. I'he country is well wooded in its northern half, but 
very bare in the south ; it is absolutely without hill or eminence 
of any description, even rock and stone being unknown. 

There is nothing of geological interest in the District, which 
\Sr situated entirely on the alluvium. In the north the spon¬ 
taneous vegetation is that of the Central Punjab, in the south 
that of the desert, while ^In the Fgzilka subdivision several 
species of the Western Punjab, more particularly saltworts 
yielding sajjt (barilla), arfi abundant. Trees are rare, except 
where planted ; but the fd/t or shisham {Da/bergia Stssoo) is 
common on islands in the Sutlej. Alon^ the banks of that 
river there are large brakes (locally called belas) of tall grasses 
(Sacebarum, Afidropogon, &c.) mixed with tamarisk, which 
are used for thatching, brush-making, and basket-weaving, 
also munj (used' for cordage) and khas-khas (scented roots 
employed for screens, &c.). 

Wolves are the only beasts of prey hbw found, and they 
are by no means common; but until the Middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century tigers were found on the banks of the Sutlej. 
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Hog abound, and ‘raviae deer* (Indiantgazelle) and antelope 
are fairly plentiful. . ^ 

, The climate does not differ fromjthat of the Punjab plains Climate 
generally, except that h'erozepore is proverbial for its dust- 
storms. Owing to the dryness of its climate, the city and 
cantonmfiit of Ferozepore and the upland plains are ex- • • 

oeptionally healthy \ but the riverain^ tract is malarious in 
the extreme. 

The annual rainfall varies from 11 inches at Muktsar to Rainfall 
20 at Zira ; of^he rain at the latter place 17 inches fall in 
the summer months and 2 in the winter. Tlie rainfall is very 
uncertain : the greatest amount received. in any year between 
i88r and 1903 was 25 inches at Ferozepore in 1882, and in 
four of the last twenty years one place or another has received 
absolutely no rain. An unusually heavy flood came down the 
Sutlej in August, 1900, and the level then rose 3 feet above 
the highest on record, a part of the town of Ferozepore being 
crashed away. 

The earliest known rulers appear to have been the Ponwar History 
Rajputs, one of whos^ capitals may have been Janer, a placQ archaeo- 
apparently mentioned by A 1 Baihaki as Hajnir on the route iogy. 
from Meerift to I^hore. About the time of the first Muham¬ 
madan invasions a colony of Bhatti Rajputs from Jaisalmer 
settled in the neighbourhood of Muktsar, and the Manj, a 
branch of them, ousted the Ponwars and became converts 
to Islam about *12^8, Tlje great Jat tribes—Dhaliwals, Gils, 
and others—which now people the District, began to appear 
200 years after the Bhattis. About 1370 the fort of Feroze¬ 
pore was built by Firoz Shah III, and included in his new 
governmerit of Sirhind. Up to a comparatively recent date 
it seems prcibable, as tradition avers, that the District was 
richly cultivated, and* deserted s^es and ruined wells in the 
tract bordering on the older course of the Sutlej bear witness 
to the former presence of a numerous 4)opulation. Though 
no date can be absolutely determined for this epoch of pro¬ 
sperity, there are %ome grounds for the belief that the Sutlej 
flowed east of Ferozepore fort in the time of Akbar; for the 
Ain-i-Akbari describe^ it as the capital of a large tract attached 
to the province of Multan, and not to Sirhind, as would pro¬ 
bably have been the case.had the river theij run in its modem 
course. The shifting of the river from which the tract derived 
its fertility, and tfte ravages of war, were doubtless the chief 
causes of its decline. This probably commenced before the 
end of the sixteenth century, and in another hundred years 
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the country presented the apj)earance of a desert. About the 
end of the sixteenth century the Sidhu Jats, from whom 
the JMiuIkian Rajas are descended, made their appearance ; 
and in the middle of the seventeenth century most of the 
Jat tribes were converted to Sikhism by Har Rai, the seventh 
Guru. In 1705 the tenth Guru, Govind Singh, in'’nis flight 
from Chamkaur, w^as ^defeated with great loss at Muktsarr; 
in 1715 Nawab Isa Khan, a Manj chief, who fifteen years 
before had built* the fort of Kot Isa Khan, rebelled against 
the imj)erial authorities and was defeated ^d killed; and 
about the same time the Dogars, a wild, predatory clan which 
claims descent from the Chauhan Rajputs, settled' near 
Pakpattan, and gradually spread up the Sutlej valley, finding 
none to oppose them, as the scattered Bhatti population which 
occupied it retifed before the new colonists. At length, in 
1740, according to tradition, they reached Ferozex^jore, which 
was then included in a district called the I^akha Jungle in 
charge of an imperial officer stationed at Kasur. Three of 
these officials in succession w’ere murdered by the Dogars, 
w'ho seem to have had matters nxuch^ their own way until 
the Sikh i)ower arose. 

In 1763 the Bhang! confederacy, one of thegreat Sikh 
sections, attacked and conquered Ferozepore under their famous 
leader, Gujar Singh, who made over the newly acquired terri¬ 
tory to his nephew, Gurbakhsh Singh. The young Sikh chieftain 
rebuilt the fort and consolidated power on the Sutlej, but 
spent most of his time in other portions of the province. In 
1792, when he seems to have divided his estates with his 
family, h'erozepore fell to Dhanna Singh, his second son. 
Attacked by the Dogars, by the Pathans of Kasur, and by 
the neighbouring principality of Raikot, the r\ew ruler lost 
his territories piece by pi€^,e, but was still in possession of 
Ferozepore itself when Ranjit Singh crossed the Sutlej in 1808, 
and threatened to absorb tall the minor principalities which 
lay between his domain and the British frontier. But the 
British Government, established at Delhi since 1803, intervened 
w'ith an offer of protection to all the Cis-Sutlej States ; and 
Dhanna Singh gladly availed himself of the promised aid, being 
one of the first chieftains who accepted British protection and 
control. Ranjit Singh, seeing the British ready to support 
their rights, at once ceased to interfere with the minor States, 
and Dhanna Singh retained unmolested the remnant of his 
dominions until his death in 1818. He lefj no son, but his 
widow succeeded to the principality during her lifetime; and 
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on her death in 1835, dthe territory escheated to the British 
Government, under the conditions of the arrangement effected 
in 1809. The political importancew of. Feroz pore had been 
already recognized, and an officer w^s at once deputed to take 
possession of the new post. After the boundary had been 
carefully ^determined, the District was made over for a while 
to a native official ; but it soon became desirable to make 
Ferozepore the permanent seat of a European Political officer. 
In 1839 Sir Henry (then Captain) Lawrence took charge of 
the station, whith formed at that time the advanced outpost 
of British India in the direction of the Sikh power. Early 
accounts represent the country as a dreary and desert plain, 
whttre rain seldom fell and dust-storms never ceased. The 
energy of Captain Lawrence, however, combined with the 
unwonted security under British rule, soon attracted new 
settlers to this hitherto desolate region. Cultivation [rapidly 
increased, trees began to fringe the watersic\p, trade collected 
round the local centres; and Ferozepore, which in 1835 was 
a deserted village, had in 1841 a population of nearly 5,000 
persons. Four years k^-ter, the first Sikh War broke out. Tha 
enemy crossed the Sutlej opposite Ferozepore on December 16, 
1845 ; and* the battles of Mudki, h' crozeshah, AlTwal, and 
Sobraon, the first two within the limits of the present District, 
followed one another in rapid succession. Broken by their 
defeats, the Sikhs once more retired across the boundary river, 
pursued by the Kritis?h arm}5, which dictated the terms of peace 
beneath the walls of Lahore. The whole cis-Sutlej possessions 
of the Punjab kingdom passed into the hands of the East 
India Company, and the little principality of Ferozepore be¬ 
came at once the nucleus of an important British District. 
The existing ^rea was increased by subsequent additions, the 
last of which took place in 1884:^ Since the successful close 
of the first Sikh campaign, the peace of the District has never 
been broken, except during the Mutinjk of 1857. In May 
of that year, one of the two native infantry regiments stationed 
at Ferozepore brok<fe out into revolt, and, in spite of a British 
regiment and some European artillery, plundered and destroyed 
the buildings of the cantonment. The arsenal and magazine, 
however, wffiich gave the station its principal importance, were 
saved without loss of lifg to the Europea/i garrison. The 
mutineers were subsequently dispersed. The detachment of 
native infantry at ^a^silka was at the same time disarmed ; 
and the levies raised by General Van Cortlandt, and in Fazilka 
by Mr. Oliver, succeeded in preserving the peace of the 
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District, which on an^ show of weakness would have been in 
revolt from one end to the other. »In 1884, when Sirsa District 
was broken up, the tahsil of Fazilka was added to Ferozepore. . 

The i)opiilation of the IJistrict at the last three enumerations 
was: (1881) 747,329, (1891) 886,676, and (1901) 958,072, 
dwelling in 8 towns and 1,503 villages. It increaseef by 8 per 
cent, (luring the last decade, the increase being greatest in the 
Fazilka tahsil and least in Zira. It is divided into the five 
tahsl/s of I^'KROZtPORK, ZiRA, MoGA, MuKTSAR, and Fazilka, 
the hcad-(iiiarter.s. of each being at the place fe'om which it is 
named. The chief towns are the municipalities of Feroze¬ 
pore, the head-c^uartcTs of the District, Fazilka, MuKTSAft, 
DuARMkOT, Zira, and Makhu. 

'J'he following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 : — 
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Ferozepore, 

480 

2 

320 

165,851 

345-5 

_ 

7-7 

10 , 1.39 

Zira . 

49S 

3 

,342 

176,462 

354*3 

-I- 

ti -3 

4,218 

Moj^n. 

S07 

1 

202 

24 .S ,«57 

304.6 

+ 

4-3 

ii, 37 « 

Muktsar 

937 

I 

320 

172,44.3 

184-0 

+ 

6.8 

5.538 

Fazilka 


1 

,319 

i 9 o 457 

146-7 

+ 

45.6 

6,279 

District total 

4»352 

8 

1,503 

958,072 

222.7 

+ 

8.0 

36,572 


Note.—T he fijj^res for thr areas of taitsTh are taken from revenue returns. The 
total District area is that {rnen in the Census Hef^orl. 


Muhammadans number 447,615, or 47 per cent, of the 
total; Hindus, 279,099, or more than 29 per cent. ; and 
Sikhs, 228,355, nearly 24 per cent. The language generally 
spoken is Tunjabi of the Halwai typft, but on the borders of 
Bikaner BagrI is spoken. 

By far the largest tribe attc the Jats or Jats (248,000). They 
are of the Malwa type, described under Ludhiana District. 
The Arains (65,000) appear to be recent immigrants from 
Jullundur and Lahore. Small to begin with, their holdings 
in this District have become so subdi^’ided, and their recent 
extravagance has plunged them so heavily into debt, that they 
present a comjilete contrast to their brethren in Ludhiana. 
Rajputs number 82,000. The Dogars (16,000) are still mainly 
a pastoral tribe; they are noted cattle-thieves, and have been 
described as feeble-minded, vain, careless, Ihriftless, very self- 
indulgent, and incapable of serious effort. Gujars number 
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14,000. The chief cofhmercial tribes al’e the Aroras (24,000), 

Banias (18,000), and Khattrls (11,000). Of the artisan and » 

• menial tribes, the most important are the Chhimbas (washer¬ 
men, 15,000), Chamars (leather-v^orkers, 32,000), Chuhras 
(scavengers, 95,000), Julahas (weavers, 23,000), Kumhars^ 

(potters, 35,000), Machhis (fishermen, 20,000), Mochis 
^cobblers, 23,000), Sonars (goldsmiths, 8,000), Tarkhans (car¬ 
penters, 31,000), Telis (oil-pressers, r 6,000), and Lohars (iron- 
smiths, 10,000). There are 14,000 barbers and 11,000 village 
minstrels. Asiatics include the Muhammadiin Bodlas (1,200), 
who^ powers of healing by incantation are as highly esteemed 
fiy the people, both Muhammadan and Hindu, as their curse is 
drtjadcd. Brahmans number i8,ooo.* The Bawaris (i 1,000), 

Harms, and Sansis (500) have been proclaimed as criminal 
tribes. Mahtarns number 14,000. About 61 per cent, of the 
population arc supported by agriculture. 

The Ludhiana American Presbyterian Mission has a station, Christian 
occupied in 1871, at Ferozepore. The mission of the Presby- 
Icrian Church of the United States of America started work in 
i88r. The District in 1901 contained 240 native Christians.* 

I'he conditions of the District vary with the distance from General 
the hills, ftie annual rainfall decreasing by about 4 inches 
every 20 miles, while in every part the light soils of the ditions. 
uplands can resist drought much better than the clays of the 
riverain tract. In the north-east the rainfall is sufficient for 
ordinary tillage. In the centre the hard clay soils of the 
riverain require water to grow even ordinary croj)s in dry years, 
but the light upland soils do very well with the quantity of 
rain they usually receive. In the south there is no unirri¬ 
gated cultivation in the riverain, and in the uplands ^the 
cultivation isf extremqly precarious. 

The District is held yiostly on 3 ie bhaiydchdrd and pattiddri Chief agri¬ 
tenures, zaminddri lands covering only 474 square miles. 

The area for which details are*availi«ble from the revenue and pnnei- 
records of 1903-4 is 4,078 square miles, as shown below :— crops. 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Ferozepore 

486 

37 * 

144 

65 

Zira. . . > 

• 495 

4'3 

• J .55 

48 

Moga 

807 

756 

368 

j6 

Muktsar . .. 

935 

807 

449 

73 

Fazilka . 

G 355 

1,097 

; 595 

193 

^ Total 

4,078 

3»444 

1,611 

395 
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Wheat and gram ard the most importeint crops of the spring 
harvest, occupying 784 and 841 square miles respectively in 
1903-4; barley covered ^13 square miles. In the autumn, 
harvest, the great and jpiked millets occupied 193 and 
128 square miles respectively. Some rice (21 square miles) is 
grown on the inundation canals, and maize (117 squaVe miles) 
in the riverain. The p,ulse moth is the autumn crop of th& 
sandy tracts beneath the great bank. Little sugar-cane or 
cotton is growm. 

The cultivated^ area increased by 6 per cont. during the 
twelve years ending 1903-4, the increase being chiefly due 
to the extension of ccanal-irrigation. Little has been ‘done 
low^ards improving the quality of the crops grown, and experi¬ 
ments tend to show that foreign seeds deteriorate after a year 
or two. The chfef improvement in agricultural practice is the 
substitution of the spring cultivation for the less valuable 
autumn crops ; forty years ago the autumn harvest occupied 
twice the area of the spring, and even now spring cultivation 
in the south of the District is insignificant, l^oans under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act are popular, aqd as a rule faithfully 
applied. During the five years ending 1904 Rs. 86,000 was 
advanced under this Act, and Rs. 1,600 under** the Land 
Improvement Loans Act. 

The cattle of the riverain are greatly inferior to the upland 
breed, which is an extremely fine one. Before the introduction 
of British rule, the jungles round M,uktsar Were inhabited by an 
essentially pastoral population. Camels are much used in the 
sandy parts and the local breed is good. Ferozepore is an 
important horse-breeding District. I'here are two breeds of 
horses—a small w iry animal bred chiefly by the Dogars of the 
riverain, and a larger one bred inland. An important horse 
and cattle fair is held at Jfjalabad in the Mamdot estate in 
h'ebruary. Nine horse and eighteen donkey stallions are 
kej)t by the Army Remount department, and two pony stal¬ 
lions by the District board. Sheep are fairly numerous, and 
the w^ool of the country between Fazilka axiC Bikaner is much 
esteemed. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 1,611 square miles, 
or 47 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 
170 square miles vere irrigated froiq wells, 79 from wells and 
canals, 1,361 from canals, and 519 acres from r streams and 
tanks. In addition, 68 square miles, or *2 per cent., were 
subject to inundation from the Sutlej. The fbigh lands of the 
south-east are irrigated by the Abohar branch of the Sirhind 
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Canal, while the riverain is watered h) the Grey Inundation 
Canals. In the riverain wolls are worked by Persian wheels, in , 

, the high lands by the rope and bucket. In both cases bullocks 
are used. There were 8,604 wells in use in r904, besides 
808 temporary wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. 

ForesTs covering an area of 6 square miles are managed by Forests 
4 he Deputy-Commissioner. Small groves of trees are generally 
found round wells ; but there are no large‘planiations, and the 
scarcity of wood is felt to a considerable extent. Kankar is 
the only mineral product of value. 

The manufactures are confined almost entirely to the supply Arts and 
df local wants. Coarse cloths and blaakets are woven from 
home-grown cotton and wool, and the carts made locally are 
of exceptional excellence. Mats are woven of Indian hemp 
and false hemp. Excellent lacquer-work bn wood is pro¬ 
duced. The arsenal at Ferozcpore employed 1,199 hands 
in 1904. 

The District exports wheat and other articles of agricultural Commerce 
produce, which are to a great extent carried by the pro- 
ducers direct to markets, in Ludhiana, Amritsar, BahawalpuK, 

Lahore, Jullundur, and Hoshiarpur. The chief imports are 
sugar, cottt)n, sesamum, metals, piece-goods, indigo, tobacco, 

.salt, rice, and spices. Ferozeporc town is the chief trade centre. 

Ferozcpore town lies on the North-Western Railway from Railways 
Lahore to Bhatinda, and the Fazilka faksi/ is traversed by the 
Southern Punjab Railway, F’azilka town is also connected 
with Bhatinda by a branch of the Rajputana-Malwa (narrow 
gauge) Railway, which runs parallel to the North-Western 
Railway from Bhatinda to Kot Kapura. A railway running 
from Ludhiana through Ferozepore and Fazilka to join the 
Southern Punjab Railway at M'Leodganj has recently been 
opened. P’erozepore'town lies or''the important metalled road 
from Lahore to Ludhiana. The total length of metalled roads 
in the District is 81 mile.s and of unmetalled roads 828 miles. 

Of the former, 57 miles are under the Public Works depart¬ 
ment, and the rcot under the District board. I’he Abohar 
branch of the Sirhind Canal and the Sutlej Navigation Canal 
form a waterway connecting Ferozepore town with Rupar. 

Below its junction with the BeLs, the Sutlej is navigable all the 
year round. Little use, however, is made .of these means of 
water communication. There are twenty ferries on the Sutlej. 

The District wa.^ visited by famine in 1759-60, and again in Famine. 
1783-4, the year of the terrible chdllsa famine, when rain 
failed for three successive seasons and wheat sold at a seer 
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and a quarter per rupie. Famine ag^in occurred in 1803-4, 
1817-8, 1833-4, 1842-3, 1848-% 1856-7, and 1860-1. In 
1868-9 there was famine,,and Rs. 16,739 was spent in relief. 
'J'he next famine was in 18^6-7, by which time the extension of 
canal-irrigation and the improvement of communications had 
tt) a great extent jirevented distress becoming really acuft. Food 
for human beings was not scarce, as the stocks of grain were 
am[)le, but a gqpd deal of suffering was caused by high prices. 
'1 lie total amount spent on relief was Rs. 33,952, and the 
greatest number relieved in any week was 4,1^49. In 1899- 
1900 scarcity was again felt. The greatest number on test works 
was 2,296, and the* expenditure was Rs. 75,470, of <v"hich 
Rs. 61,435 was for work^ of permanent utility on canals. 

'I’he District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided 
by six Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 
one is in charge of the Fazilka subdivision and one in charge 
of the District treasury. It is divided into the five tahsils of 
Kero/epore, Zira, Moga, Muktsar, and Fazilka, each under 
a tahsilddr and a naib-tahsilddr^ the Fazilka tahsil forming 
a subdivision. ^ 

'J'he Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon¬ 
sible‘for criminal justice, ("ivil judicial work is uider a Dis¬ 
trict Judge, and both officers are subordinate to the Divisional 
Judge of the Ferozepore Civil Division, who is also Sessions 
J Lidge. I'here are four Munsifs, one at head-quarters and one 
at each outlying tahsil^ cxcejit Fazjlka. Dacbity and murder 
are especially common in the District. I'he most frequent 
forms of crime are cattle-theft and burglary, 

I’ractically nothing is known of the revenue systems whic'h 
obtained in lero/epore previous to annexation. The Ain-i- 
Akbari mentions Ferozepore as the capital of a Ij^rge fargana 
in the Multan S/'/bak. Th^« Lahore and Kapurthala govern¬ 
ments seem to havertaken their revenue in cash. They fixed 
the amount for short qieriods only, and sometimes collected in 
kind. From annexation onwards the revenue history has to 
be considered in three parts. The District jiroper is divided 
into two portions by the State of Faridkot, w^hile the revenue 
history of the Fazilka tahsil^ which was jidded to the District 
in 1884, is distinct from either of those portions and possesses 
different natural fqatures. Several summary assessments were 
made from annexation to 1852, when the reguljir settlement 
was commenced. This assessment, which* increased the de¬ 
mand of the summary settlement by only^ i per cent., was 
sanctioned for a term of thirty years. The Muktsar tahsil was 
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annexed in 1855 and i^ttled summarily This settlement ran 
on till 1868, when (together with the Mamdot territory annexed 
in 1864) the tahsil was regularly settled. The northern part 
of the District, including the Moga, Zira, and Ferozepore 
tahsi/Sy was resettled between 1884 and 1888. Besides raising 
the deirTand from Rs. 4,80,000 to Rs. 7,30,000, a water rate" 

^was imposed of 6 and 12 annas per ghumao (five-sixths’of an 
acre) on crops irrigated by the Grey Inundation Canals. This 
rate brings in about Rs. 30,000 a year. The Muktsar tahsil 
was reassessed immediately afterwards, and the revenue 
raised from Rs. 1,76,000 to Ks. 2,65,000, eWuding the canal 
mte,Vhich was calculated to bring in a further Rs. 20,000. 

.The Fazilka tahsil was summarily settled after annexation, 
and the regular settlement was made in 1852-64. The 
revised settlement made in 1881 increased i?he revenue from 
Rs. 55,000 to Rs. 94,000. At the same time 51 villages on 
the Sutlej were placed under a fluctuating assessment, based 
on crop rates varying from Rs. 1-8-0 to *8 annas per acre. 

'rhe tahsil came again under assessment in February, i’‘90o, 
when the revenue was increased by Rs. 71,000, excluding 
a large enhancement of occupiers’ rates on canal-irrigated 
lands. « 

I'he rates of the present settlement range from R. 0-14-3 to 
Rs. 1-6-3 ‘wet’ land, and from 7 annas to R. o 13-10 
on ‘ dry ’ land, 

I’he collections cf land revenue alone and of total revenue 
arc shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 

i90i> 1. 

9,01 11,04 
> 5.'3 i 7 . 7 » 

* For the District as t^jea copstituteu, excluding; the Fo/ilka iahsil. 

The I )istrict possesses six municipalities: Ferozepore, Local and 
Fazilka, Muktsar, Dharmkot, Zira, and Makiiu. Outside 
these, local affairs are managed by the District board, w^hich 
had in 1903-4 an income of Rs. 1,73,000. The expenditure 
was Rs. 1,61,000, public works being the largest item. 

The regular police force consists of 679 of all ranks, including Police and 
59 cantonment and 91 municipal police, under a Superintendent 
who usually has four inspectors to assist him. The village and 
town watchmen n imber 1,528. There arc 18 police stations, 

4 outposts, and 13 road-posts. The District jail at head¬ 
quarters has accommodation for 424 prisoners. 
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.tion. Ferozepore stands- fourteenth anvong the twenty-eight 
Districts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its 
population. In 1901 the. proportion of literate persons was 
3-8 per cent. (6*7 males and 0*3 females). The number of* 
pupils under instruction was 2,942 in 1880-1, 5,446 in i8go-i, 

• ^ h,ii3 in 1900-1, and 6,387 in 1903-4* In the last ^ar there 

were* 10 secondary and^ 93 primary (public) schools, and 7 
advanced and 90 elementary (private) schools, with 473 girls 
in the public and 289 in the private schools. The District 
[assesses an Anglo-vernacular high school maintained by the 
Ferozepore municipality, the management of which was taken 
over by the Iklucational department in 1904, and two un'kided 
high schools—the Har Bhagwan Das Memorial high school 
at Ferozef)ore and the Dev Dharm high school at Moga. It 
also has 7 middle and 93 primary schools under the depart¬ 
ment, and 2 middle and 95 primary schools supported mainly 
by private enterprise. Indigenous education, however, is on 
the decline. The girls’ schools, though few, show more signs 
of life than they did ten years ago, and there is healthy 
competition betw('en the small mission school for girls and 
that of the Dev Samaj. 'I'he amount spent on education in 
1903-4 was Rs. 72,000, of which the District board ^contributed 
Rs. 25,300; the (h)vcrnment grant was Rs. 5,000. 

Hospitals Besides the civil hospital and a mission hospital at Feroze- 
pOTsarics District contains seven outlying dispensaries. These 

institutions in 1904 treated a total of 97,tSi 2’out-patients and 
3,067 in-j)aticnts, and 7,781 operations were performed. The 
expenditure was nearly Rs. 23,000, of which Rs. 10,000 was 
derived from municipal and Rs. 12,000 from Local funds. 

Vaccina- u'ht* number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 
24,321, representing 26 per 1,000 of the population. 

[E. B. Francis, District Gazetteer (1888-9), Settlement 
Report of the Northern Rart of the District (1893), Settlement 
Report of Muktsar and Ildha Mamdbt (1892), and Customary 
Law of the Tahslis of Mo^a^ Zira, and Ferozepore (1890); 

J. \Vilson, General Code of Tribal Custom iH the Sirsa District 
(1883); C". M. King, Settlement Report of Sirsa and Fdzilka 
Tahsils (1905).] 

Ferozepore Tahsil. — TahsU of Ferozei)ore District, 
Punjab, lying between 30° 44' and 31° 7' N. and 74° 25' 
and 74° 57' E., with an area of 486 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north-w^est by the Sutlej, wHich divides it from 
Inhere District. The lowlands along the river are irrigated 
by the Grey Canals, but the greater part of the tahsil lies in 
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an upland plateau of sandy loam, T?ie population in 1901 
was 165,851, compared with 179,606 in 1891. Ferozepore 
.(population, 49,341) is the tahsl^ head-quarters. It also 
contains the town of MudkI (2,97i) and 320 villages.* The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-1 lakhs. 
The battTe-fields of Ferozeshah and MudkI are in this tahslL 
^ Zira Tahsil. —Tahsil of Ferozepore District, Punjab, lying 
between 30° 52' and 31° 9' N. and 74® 47^' smd 75° 26' E., 
with an area of 495 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Sutlej, ^hich divides it from Lahore and Amritsar 
Districts. The natural divisions of the country are the Bet, 
or alluvial lands along the river, irrigated*by the Grey Canals ; 
the* Rohi or upland plateau, with a gocKl loam soil; and a long 
narrow alluvial tract of more recent formatioji than the Rohi 
proper, between the Bet and the Rohi. The population in 
1901 was 176,462, compared with 174,138 in 1891. The 
head-quarters are at the town of ZTra (jiopulation, 4,001). 
The tahsil also contains the towns of Makhu (1,355) 
Dharmkot (6,731), and 342 villages. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1^3-^^ to 2-7 lakhs. • 

Moga Tahsil. — Tahsil of Ferozepore District, Punjab, lying 
between 30** 8' and 30® 54' N. and 74° 54' and 75*^ 26' E., 
with an area of 807 square miles. It is bounded on the south 
by Patiala, and on the west by the Faridkot State. It lies 
almost wholly in. the upland plateau known as the Rohi, 
which has a good loam scfil and is irrigated by the Sirhind 
Canal. The population in 1901 was 245,857, compared with 
235,806 in 1891, Moga (population, 6,725) is the head¬ 
quarters. The tahsil also contains 202 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—4 to 4-7 lakhs. The 
village of Mahraj is^ of some religious importance. 

Muktsar Tahsil (Ji/^akt^sar),^ Tahsil of Ferozepore Dis¬ 
trict, Punjab, lying bet\yeen 30° 9' and 30° 54' N. and 
74® 4' and 74° 52' E., with an area of 9^5 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north-west by the Sutlej, which divides it 
from Montgomery and Lahore Districts, on the east by Faridkot, 
and on the south-east by Patiala. On the west is a belt of 
alluvial land along the left bank of the Sutlej,•irrigated by the 
Grey Canals. The middle portion of the tahsil is a level plain 
with a firm soil, while north and south the* country is sandy. 
The central alid southern portions are irrigated by the Sirhind 
Canal. The popufation in 1901 was 172,445, compared with 
161,492 in 189If The head-quarters are at the town of 
Muktsar (population, 6,389). The tahsil also contains 320 
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villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2*7 lakhs. 

Fazilka Tahsil. —Tahsil and subdivision of Ferozgpore. 
District, Punjab, lying between 29° 55' and 30® 34' N. and 
73® 52' and 74° 43' E., with an area of 1,355 square miles. It 
is bounded north-w^est by the Sutlej, which divides it from 
the Dipalpur tahsil of Montgomery District, and east by the 
l*atiala State. It is divided into three well-marked natural 
divisions : a narrow low-lying belt along the Sutlej, a somewhat 
broader strip of r)lder alluvium, and a plain broken by sand¬ 
hills, which extends to the borders of Bikaner and is irrigated 
by the Sirhind Canav. The population in 1901 was 197,457, 
compared with 135,634 in 1891. It contains the town' of 
Fazii.ka (population, 8,505), the head-quarters, and 319 
villages. I'he land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2-2 lakhs. 

Mamdot 'E^i2^.Q{Muhammadot ).—Estate in the Ferozepore, 
Muktsar, and Fazilka tahsils of Ferozepore District, Punjab. 
Area, 83 scjuare nvles of prof)rietary land, with 309 held in 
It is held by the minor Na‘wab of Mamdot, Ghulam 
Kutl)-ud-din Khan, a Pathan, whose ancestor Kutb-ud-din 
Khan held the principality of Kasur, but was expelled from 
it by Ranjit Singh in 1807 and retired to Mamdot, which he 
had conquered from the Raikot chief in r8oo. His son 
Jamfil-ud-dln Khan held Mamdot as a fief o^ the Lahore king¬ 
dom till 1848, when he received the title of Nawab, with the 
powers of a ruling chief, from the British Government; but the 
powers thus conferred were abused by Jamal-ud-din Khan, and 
were therefore withdrawn, the State being annexed to British 
territory in 1855. It was, however, subsequently conferred as 
an estate on the Nawab's younger brother JalaPud-din Khan, 
who hUd rendered good suvice in 1848 and 1857. Jalal-ud- 
din died in 1875, leaving a minor son, by name Nizam-ud-dln 
Khan, and the estate waS managed by the Court of Wards 
until 1884, when the ward came of age and took charge of it. 
He died in 1891, leaving an infant son anti the estate heavily 
involved in debt. It is now again under control of the Court 
of Wards, and the young Nawab is being educated at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. The gross income of the estate, 
which is the finest in the Punjab, is now Rs. 3,80,000. It 
owes its prosperity mainly to the Grey Canals.* 

Abohar. —Ancient town in the Fazilka lahsil of Ferozepore 
District, Punjab, situated in 30® 9'N. and‘74®i6'E. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 5,439. Tradition ascribes its foundation to 
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Jaura, a grandson of the legendary BhiAti king, Raja Rasalu, 
and it was the capital of Bhattiana. It was named Uboh-har, 
• or the ‘ pool of Uboh,’ after Jaura’s wife. It lay on the ancient 
high road from Multan to Delhi^^and was visited by Ibn 
Batuta (a.d. 1332). In it was resident the family of Shams-i- 
Si raj Am, the author of the T 5 >rikh-i-Etroz Skdkt) whose grand- 
fether was collector of the district,, then a dependency of 
Dipalpur. The place is now of no importance. It has a 
Government dispensary. 

Dharmkot.^—Town in the Zira /a/isi/ of HJierozepore District, 
Punjab, situated in 3o°57'N. and 75® 14'E., 41 miles east of 
if'erozepore. Population (1901), 6,731. ♦The town was origin- 
alfy known as Kotalpur, but was renamed after its occupation 
in 1760 by the Sikh chieftain, Tara Singh,^of the Dallewala 
confederacy, who built a fort, now destroyed. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 3,609. In 1903—4 the 
income was Rs. 3,900, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 3,500. Dharmkot being situated near the grand trunk 
road, wuth a good bazai*, and being the only town in the 
immediate neighbourhood, a considerable trade is carried on 
in piece-goods, brought to tire market via Ludhiana, and in 
grain. The town possesses a vernacular middle school main¬ 
tained by the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Fazilka Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
tahsil of the same'name,^ Eerozeporc District, Punjab, situ¬ 
ated in 30° 33' N. and 74® 3' E., and the terminus of the 
Fazilka extension of the Rajputana-Malw^a Railway. It has 
been connected with Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and the Southern 
Punjab Railway by a line recently constructed. Populjy;ion 
(1901), 8,505. It was founded about 1846 on the ruins of a 
deserted village, nam^d after aSWattu chief, Fazil. • It is a 
considerable grain mart and, contains a wool press. I'he 
municipality was created in 1867. * Thenneome during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 21,300, and the expenditure 
Rs. 22,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 18,500. 
The town has an Anglo-vernacular middle .fchool maintained 
by the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Ferozepore Town. -^Head-quarters ef the District and 
tahsil of Fei*ozepore, Punjab, situated on the old high bank of 
the Sutlej, in 30® 58'N. and 74°37'E., on the North-Western 
Railway ; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,198 miles, from Bom¬ 
bay 1,080, and from Karachi 788. Population (1901), with can- 
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tonment, 49,341, inclutiing 24,314 Muhnmmadans, 21,304 Hin¬ 
dus, 1,665 Sikhs, and 1,753 Christians. The town was founded, 
according to tradition, in the time of Firoz Shah III, but was in, 
a declining state at the period of British annexation, the popu¬ 
lation in 1838 being only 2,732. It was occupied by the British 
in 1835, on the death of Sardarni Lachhman Kunwar. 'It is now 
the seat of a thriving commerce, due principally to the exertion^ 
of Sir H. Lawrence,* who induced many native traders to settle 
in the city, and more lately to the enterprise of an English 
merchant, who has erected a powerful cottoa press in the 
vicinity. The main streets are w'ide and well paved, while 
a circular road which ‘girdles the w^all is lined by the gardens c)f 
wealthy residents. The* memorial church, in honour of those 
who fell in the Sutlej campaign of 1845-6, was destroyed 
during the Mutiny, but since restored. A Sikh temple in 
honour of the men of the 36th Sikhs who fell holding Fort 
Saragarhi and in the sortie from Fort Gulistan in 1897, erected 
by private subscriptions collected by the Pioneer newspaj)cr, 
and opened in 1903 by the IJeutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
testifies to the loyalty and valour of our former foes. 

Ferozepore has a large and prosj^erous grain market, but is 
chiefly important for its cantonment, the population of which 
in 1901 w'as 25,866. Gne of the two arsenals in the Province 
is situated at Ferozepore, which in 1904 employed 1,199 hands. 
The garrison includes a battery of field artille’‘y and a company 
of garrison artillery, a British infarK*^ry regiment, one regiment 
of native cavalry, and two battalions of native infantry. The 
income and expenditure from the cantonment funds during the 
ten years ending 1902 -3 averaged Rs. 47,000. 

'fhe municipality was created in 1867. The municipal re¬ 
ceipts during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 50,900, 
and the' expenditure Rs. 49,400. In 1^903-4 the income was 
Rs. 52,700, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure 
w'as Rs. 45,100, including Conservancy (Rs. 7,700), education 
(Rs. 11,700), medical (Rs. 8,400), public safety (Rs. 7,200), and 
administration (Rs. 5,500). The chief educational institutions 
are two Anglo-vernacular high schools, one of which, maintained 
by the municipalky, was taken over by the Educational depart¬ 
ment in 1904, and an aided Anglo-vernacular middle school in 
cantonments. There is a civil hospital. The I..udhiana 
American Presbyterian Mission maintains a hospital for males 
and a small school for girls. 

Ferozeshah (P/ian4s/iakr), —Battle-field irt the District and 
taiisil of Ferozepore, Punjab, situated in 30® 53' N. and 
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74° 50' E., about 12 miles from the leftt)ank of the Sutlej. It 
is famous for the attack made upon the formidably entrenched 
.Sikh camp, on December 21, 1845, by the British forces under 
Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardjnge. After two days’-severe 
fighting, the entrenchments were carried and the enemy com¬ 
pletely iSuted, but not without heavy losses on the part of the 
Conquerors. No traces of the earthi/jorks now remain, tut a 
monument erected upon the spot perpetuates ithe memory of 
the officers and men who fell in the engagement. The real 
name of the p'ace, as called by the peop|p, is Pharushahr, 
corrupted into the historical name Ferozeshah. 

Mahraj. —A collection of four large villages in the Moga 
ta 7 .stl of Ferozepore District, Punjabji situated in 30° 19' N. 
and 75° 14' E. It is the head-quarters of a pargana^ held almost 
entirely by the Mahraj ki section (at) of the Sidhu Jats, the clan 
of which the PhQlkian families of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind are 
another section. A great excavation, from which was taken earth 
to build the town, is regarded as a sacred spot, offerings being 
made monthly to the guardian priest. 'I'he Mahrajkians, who 
own the surroundings coantry as jdgirddrs^ form a distinA 
community *: physically robust, but litigious, insubordinate, and 
addicted to excessive opium-eating. Population (1901), 

The place possesses a vernacular middle school and a 
Government dispensary. 

Makhu. —"Pow in the Zira tahstl of Ferozepore District, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 6'N. and 75° 4'E., 30 miles north-east 
of Ferozepore town. Population (1901), 1,355. The munici¬ 
pality was created in 1867. The income during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 1,100, and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,000. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 1,500, chiefly ftom 
octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,000. 

Mamdot Village. —Village in’'Ferozepore District, Punjab, 
and former capital of a State, situated in 30° 53' N. and 74° 26' 
E., on the open plain, about 2 fniles ’south of the Sutlej. 
Population (1901), 2,631. The walls rise to a height of 50 
feet, and have a rectangular form, with a round tower at each 
corner and in the middle of each face. More than two-thirds 
of the fort was carried away in 1877-8 by flie Sutlej, and a 
branch of that river now flows under the walls of the remainder. 
Anciently known as Muhammadot, it formed the centre of an 
ildka^ which became depopulated during the Mughal period 
and was occupied by the Dogars about 1750. Shortly after¬ 
wards, the DogarJ made themselves independent, but were soon 
reduced to subjection by Sardar Subha Singh, a Sikh chieftain 




With the assistance of the Rai of Ratkot, they expelled the 
Sikhs ; but the Rai made himself supreme at Mamdot, and the 
Dogars then revolted with •the aid of Nizam-ud-din and Kutb- • 
ud-dir> of Kasur. Nizanpid-din was murdered by his three 
brothers-in-law, whom he had ousted from their jdgirs. Kutb- 
ud-din eventually submitted to Ranjlt Singh, relinquishing 
Kasur, but retaining Mapidot in jagir subject to the service of 
loo horse. Nizam-iid-dln’s son received a corresponding jagir 
in Gogaira, but laid claim to Mamdot. "With the Dogars* aid he 
expelled Kutb-ud-din, but was finally recalled by the Maharaja, 
^vho confirmed Jamal-ud-din, son of Kutb-ud-din, in the^ suc¬ 
cession. J amal-ud-diR sided openly with the Sikhs in 1845, 
but rendered certain services towards the close of the campaign 
to the British Gov^ernment, which requited him by maintaining 
him in possession of Mamdot as a protected chief with the 
title of Nawab. Jamal-ud-din, however, was guilty of serious 
misgovernment, aqd the Dogars especially, having incurred his 
resentment, suffered grave oppression. 'I'he British Govern¬ 
ment therefore, after an inquiry, deposed him in 1855, and 
annexed his territory. His estates were on 1864 conferred on 
his brother Jalal-ud-din to the exclusion of his sons. The 
present Nawab, Ghulam Kutb-ud-din, who succeeded in 1891, 
i.s the grandson of Jalal-ud-din. 

Moga Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Ferozepore District, Punjab, situat^id in 30° 49' N. 
and 75° 10' E., 35 miles south-easUof Ferbzepore town on the 
Ferozepore road. Population (1901), 6,725. The I'ayyan 
fair is held here in the month of Chet (March-April). The 
chief educational institutions are the Dev Samaj Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular high school (unaided), and an Anglo-vernacular middle 
school maintained by the municipality. There is also a 
Government dispensary. ^ ^ 

Mudki.— 'r own in the District and tahsil of P'erozepore, 
Punjab, situated in 30® 4/' N. and 74® 55' E., on the road 
between Ferozepore and Ludhiana, l^opulation (1901), 2,977. 
It is memorable for the battle which inaugurated the first Sikh 
War, fought on December 18, 1845, on the plain 26 miles 
south of the SiKlej. Two days before -this battle, the Sikhs 
had crossed the boundary river at Ferozepore. They w^ere met 
by a much smaller British force at* Mudki, and driven from 
their position, with the loss of 17 guns, after a hard contest, 
in which the British lost a large proportion of oflficers. Monu¬ 
ments have been erected on the battle-fitfld in honour of 
those who fell. 
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Muktsar Town (Muk^esar). —Hea6>quarters of the tahsll 
of the same name in Feroeepore District, Punjab, situated in 
• 30® 28' N. and 74® 31' E., on the Fazilka extension of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population (1901), 6,389. Muktsar 
is the largest town and principal trade mart in the west of 
Feroze^re District. Apart from its commercial importance, 
\he town is chiefly noticeable for a great Sikh festival, which 
takes place in January. It lasts for thfee dajs, and com¬ 
memorates a battle fought in 1705-6 by CTuru Govind Singh 
against the pcsrsuing imperial forces. Th(^re is a large tank 
in which pilgrims bathe, begun by the Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
and continued and completed by the '^hiefs of Patiala, Jind, 
NJbha, and FarTdkot. The municipality was created in 1867. 
The income during the ten years ending 1902—3 averaged 
Rs. 6,100, and the expenditure Rs. 4,900. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 6,800, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 6,200. There is a Government disoensary. 

ZIra Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in Ferozepore District, Punjab, .situated in 30® 59' N. and 
74® 59' E., 24 miles e‘>.st o 4 f Ferozepore town. Population (190li), 
4,001. The municipality was created in 1867. The income 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,200, atid the 
expenditure Rs. 3,900. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,800, 
chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,400. The 
town is of no commercial importance. It has a vernacular 
middle school maintained by the municipality, and a Govern¬ 
ment dispensary. 
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